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“BUT aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST) WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TAIBTH OUR Heants.” 
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THE RIDE FOR LIFE. 
1 HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Sarrrox and rose the sunrise gilt the air, 

Over the city all the skies were fair, 

Slowly the morning-star was melting back 

Into the glory of the pearly rack. 

Ah! who had dreamed that cloud of dewy 
bloom 3 

Was but the dark and loathly lair of doom, 

The dark and procreant lair whence all the day 

The blistering poison crept about its prey ! 


Out from the people’s palace to the light, 

Out from the eruel spell of bale and blight, 

Who, like some warrior from the deadly field, 

Came on men’s shoulders as upon his sbield, 

And passed in silence down the voiceless 
throngs 

That held not by his greatness nor his wrongs, 

But, with one sob; for his sake half would give 

The remnant of the little lives they live! 


Far off the great sea whispered on the shore 
And into music Julled his thunderous roar, 
And called his coolest airs from saltest deeps 
To fan the brow of him who sweetly sleeps 
Hushed, as he rides for life now, fnto rest, 
And cradled soft as on a mother's breast, © 
While the dark elements bend mystic powers 
To snatch his safety from the fleeting hours. 


" “As Iate that awful spirit o'er the skies 


Swept with its trail of flame, till all men’s 
eyes 

Fired with the splendor, so did all hearts beat 

With the quick throbs, the space destroying 
heat 

Where like a flery arrow o’er the land 

Slid the swift wheels, and he, who with firm 
hand 

Once guided states, then lay beside the helm 

Less than the rudest man in all the realm! 


O not those proud men who within the gate 

Of law and justice opon freedom wait, 

Not art, vor beauty, nor imperial sway, 

Bent monstrous might those hours to gen- 
tlest play, 

But science to the hands of rude men given, 

Soft as the cloud before the south wind driven. 

O whether into night or into day— 

80 Death and Sleep Sarpedon bore away ! 








CONCERNING COLLECTIONS. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 


“Tm very thing I am concerned about. 
It is the flyin the apothecary’s ointment; 
the twinge of pain in the pleasant dream; 
the world intruding on the Sabbath rest. 
I’ve had enough of money during the week; 
but when ledger and cash-hox have 
put aside again comes the jingle of coiff and 
the rustle of notes. Ihave been listening 
to the blessed offer of salvation ‘without 
money,’ and am at once asked for money. 
I have been feasting on the privileges of 


_-adoption and the assurance of God's elect, 


till my “ willing soul would sit and sing 
herself away to everlasting bliss,” or have 
been mounting upward as on angel wings, 
when ruthlessly I am dragged back by ap 
appeal for the collection !” 

There was once a very great preacher, a 
bishop of bishops, who addressed a mem- 
orable charge to convocation ata city re- 
nowned for its culture, im the course of 
wich he broke forth into an impassioned 
strain of electric logic, demolishing the 
superficial rationalism of the day, and, after 
raising the minds and hearts of bis aud- 
fence far above the low level of temporal 
things, thus closed an unrivaled peroration: 


we death, where is thy sting? © grave, ' 





where is thy victory? Thanks be to God 
which giveth us the victory! Now con- 
cerning the collection!” 

This collection was for poor saints at Je- 
rusalem. The dense population, the fact 
that the Christian converts were chiefly from 
the poorer class, the financial results of the 
community of goods, which had not been 
enjoined and was now discontinued, to- 
gether with persecution, had impover- 
ished the Jerusalem Church. Paul, when 
sent- forth to the Gentiles, had promised 
the other Apostles that he would ‘‘ temem- 
ber the poor.” He was now fulfilling his 
pledge. The benevolent society yonder 
wasin urgent need, and because the poor 
could not put off being hungry and sick, 
nor put off dying unless relieved, Pail, 
though he had been defying the grave and 
anticipating glory, could not put off say- 
ing: ‘“‘ Now concerning the collection.” 

Perhaps some said: ‘‘What have we 
Greeks at Corinth to do with Jews at Jeru- 
salem? We live far apart and are of a dif- 
ferent race and Janguage. Let them look 
after themselves.” Yet the collection was 
urged and cheerfully made. It was anew 
thing inthe world. Alien nations had been 
in alliance for predatory war or profitable 
commerce, but never before for philan- 
thropy. Christianity had infused a new 
life into humanity. Men of.all lands were 
drawn to the one Father, and so to each 
other in the one Brotherhood. There was 
now no longer ‘‘ Jew nor Greek,” etc., but 
all were ‘‘ one in Christ Jesus.” 


St. Paul Jays down many useful princi- 
ples ‘‘ concerning collections.” (See I Cor, 
xvi, 1, 2.) These were to be: 1.. Individual; 
**Let every one of you.” A member of a 
church sometimes says: ‘‘ We do so much 
fot charity! We spend so much on mis- 
sions,” ete. We doit. Yet the individual 
80 boasting does nothing. . There is no ob- 
taining pardon incommon. ‘‘ Every one” 
must repent, believe, and be saved. So 
‘“‘every one” must aid-in doing good, 
2. Proportional: ‘‘ As God has prospered 
him.” The giving should be ina suitable 
ratio to the getting. If more can be spent 
on ourselves, more laid by, so more should 
be given to God; not as some, the ratio of 
whose giving diminishes as their income in- 
creases. It is a fearful thing to be spend- 
ing or hoarding beyond the proportion of 
giving. The poorest have an equal privilege 
with the richest, That church is not truly 
a *‘poor man’s church” where the poor 
have only to be receivers, without the 
greater privilege of being givers. In God’s 
esteem, the cent may be placed higher on 
the subscripticn-list than the dollar, just as 
the widow who put in two mites put in 
more than the rich who gave gold. The 
treasurer above reckons the value of what 
is given by the amount of what is kept. 
8. Grateful : ‘‘ As God hath prospered him.” 
The rewards of industry and skill are 
his gifts, entrusted to us as his stewards, 
and, therefore, should be used by us as his 
faithful. servants and grateful children. 
4. Periodically: ‘‘On the first day of the 
week.” If not weekly, ‘at gome. stated 
period. We should not leave our giving to 
‘‘hap-hazard,” resolving to sive “if we 
should have a surplus.” Without waiting 
for a surplus, every week we spend money 
on ourselves for luxuries/ not essential. 
Should we not do this Ny io works of 
beneficence? Every quarter or every year 
we pay our rates or fent. Should we not4 





with equal regularity and system arrange 
for whet isdue}é Ged? 5. Devoutly and con- 
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scientiously : ‘‘ Let every one lay by him in 
store.” Privately, prayerfully, not from the 
impulse of external circumstances, or the 
opinion of men, not contingent on exciting 
meetings, eloquent appeals, or fine weather 
on occasion of the annual collection. 

In harmony with these principles, ‘‘ sys- 
tematic beneficence” is recommended, 
Some proportion of our income should be 
prayerfully consecrated to Him. This 
should be employed not for payment of 
service rendered to ourselves (as for a pas- 
tor’s stipend), or for comfort enjoyed (as for 
chureh expenses), any more than paying for 
our doctor, or lawyer, or the furnishing of 
our own homes, or in literature, or art, or 
music; but simply for the temporal and 
spiritual good of others. Then all we have 
to do is to appropriate, according to the 
claims presented, the sum which has already 
been given. We should thus give more 
readily and cheerfully to each case and 
much more would be given. Obristians 
generally succeed in industry and com- 
merce, and they save what others squander 
in frivolous amusements.. Some Christians 
leave frightful amounts of money behind 
them, Are there not members of churches 
whose gains, whose expendituro, whose 
sayings are such that the amount they 
willingly .contribute for the good of 
others, if set down in a per contra ac- 
count, would shame and ought to alarm 
them. Are there not those who have suf- 
fered heavy losses, out of all proportion to 
the voluntary gifts they have placed on 
God's altar, suggesting the thought that 
he may permit such losses as a reproof of 
the littleness of those gifts, so to save his 
children from the perils of repletion? If 
we generate too much steam and will not 
turn it off into the works of benevolence, 
may not God take the weights off our safe- 
ty-valve, and so save us from an explo- 
sion? ‘‘There is that scattereth and yet 
jnereaseth. There is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty.” 

There can be no question that God has 
already entrusted so much wealth to the 
responsible care of individual members of 
the Christian Church that, if all would 
thus systematically devote a proportion of 
their income, there would be such a super- 
abundance for all the purposes for which 
help is generally sought in religious serv- 
ices that there would be very seldom any 
necessity to close a sermon with: “Now 
concerning the collection.” a. * 

Loxpox, ENGLAND. ’ 





VATICANISM AND M. LOYSON. 
BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE, D. D. 


Tr is more logical than is ordinarily sup- 
posed to separate the idea of ‘‘ Romanism” 
from the Latin Churches, allowing. that 
there are many good things, as well as 
good men, in these Churches, considered as 
so many National Churches. Thus we 
come to ‘‘Romanism” pure and simple, 
and can treat. it pathologically, as. a terrible 
disease from which these Churches suffer, 
In a family, every member may be chron- 
ically affected with a virulent form of dis- 
temper, which comes to be so associated 
with them as te be their character. We 
say of Gehazi’s household: ‘‘ They are 
lepers.” Yes; but they are men, and leprosy 
is separable from their persons, and by 
God’s love they may be cured. Now, 
Romavism is a leprosy, pure and simple. 
There is nothing good in it, though what 
is Christian survives in spite of it, and 


ao 
, 





and.all who belorg to them. I say more 
or less, for there are millions of Latin Chris 
tians who are very nearly healthy CQhris- 
tians. They minimize their Romanism, 
and, in fact, keep it down as by powerful 
medicines, grieving over and deploring 
their own malady, when they see it. in all 
the maglignancy of Ultramontanism, as 
the Gallicans have done for two hundred 
years and more, These elementary atate- 
ments and illustrations will clear up the 
subject, I trust, for many who wish to 
love and honor pious and _ hereditary 
‘Roman Catholics,” in spite of a just 
abhorrence of Romanism. For myself, ~- 
I am often accused of hatred to Roman 
Catholics. Nothing of the kind... The 
very reverse is the case. I have always 
had friends among them. In Burope, where 
there were no other.churches, I have fre- 
quented their churches and appropriated 
all that is good in their services. I have 
often knelt, with my own prayer-book in 
hand, in the Latin churches of France and 
Germany, fervently praying for my Roman- 


worst I wish for any of them. But Roman- 
ism I profess to hate, even as one hates 
malaria; and yet may Jove a that 
shakes or burns habitually with ils poison- 
ous infection. One may hate Judaism, as 
St. Paul did, and yet love the Jews, as he 
did, to a degree which only hyperbole could 
express. And, if I hate Romanism, it is 
because I venture to say I understand it; 
that is, as well as a ‘‘ mystery of iniquity” 
ean be understood. And of Romanists, 
par excellence, I wish to say, in all charity, 
they seldom understaod their own system. 
I never conversed with one of them that 
understood the history ofthe Papacy or 
had any conception of the ancient constitn- 
tions of the Catholic Church. Most of them 
have been educated in systematized ignor- 
ance of the New Testament, of ecclesiastical 
history, and of the history of the Refor- 
mation. The best authors even of their own 
eommunion—such as Fleury, De Marea, or 
Clemangis—are unknown to them. They 
are ‘‘ prohibited ” reading, and, if not actu- 
ally in the ‘‘ Indez,” as they generally are, 
they are practically kept out of the hands 
of learners and even of theologians, except 
those who are employed to refute, that is, 


“to misrepresent them. With so much fora 
| preface, let me add that, when I speak con- 


fidently of matters which for forty years 
have been my professional study, I do not 
feel called upon to answer the mere revil- 
ings of ignorance and impertinence. In all 
such cases my rule is to take no notice 
whatever of the adversary; but to write 
again and give more facts, returning to the 
conflict with fresh material. I venture, 
then, to think you wil! not be unwilling to 
hear again about Vaticanism or, at least, 
about Gallicanism, in its conflict with the 
Vatican. The observations to which I in- 
vite your readers are very encouraging, and 
ought to be reflected upon just at this mo- 
ment, when Bismarck chews the leek and 
goes meekly to ‘‘ Canossa ” and the Vatican 
is emboldened to stir up another war in 
Italy, I speak of the encouragement of 
the outlook; for, as compared with the set- 
tlement of 1815, which riveted the chains of 
Italy and manacled free thought in Europe, 
the worst that is to be dreaded now stil! 
marks a triumphant progress for the free- 
dom of churches and nations and (I am not 






afraid of the expression) for the emancipa- 
tion of the human mind. Like an ebbing 
sea, Vaticaniem yet chafes and roarg, and 
now and then flings an exceptional waver 
far beyond even high-water mark; but 
the same ft is a falling tide and one 

will never again enjoy more than &mo- 
mentary reflux. This may console us io 
America, where the immigration gives it a 
temporary spread, at the expense of sol 

apd where the loes to Europeam Ro 

of its pauperized and ignorant Vassdle ts by 
no means balanced by any growth of that 
sort of Romanism which the Vatican covets. 
In America Romanism dares not assert 
itself. It cannot enchain its more intelli- 
gent members. One of the most intelligent 
of those with whom I have-been acquainted 
‘Hustrated his Romanism thus: ‘‘I was born 
in it and I accept as much of it as my rea- 
son approves; nothing mor¢. I go tomy 
Easter communion, and my confessor takes 
care to give me no trouble with impertinent 
questions.” This good man lost a beloved 
relative. The priest called to take his 
orders for masses to be said in her behalf. 
His answer was: ‘‘Give yourself no concern 
on her account. I desire no masses.” 

We may be quite sure that no thinking 
man accepts in his heart the recent dogmas. 
They brought advantage to what Amer- 
icans call “the Ring,” but have been the 
grief and shame of honest Roman Catholics 
throughout the world. The gigantic folly 
of Pias 1X has, in short, done for Popery 
what all the Protestants in the world could 
not have accomplished, the reductio ad ab- 
surdum wrought out by Infallibility itself 
being a suicidal blow, from which recovery 
is impossible. Its effects are only begin- 
ning'to operate. Of this take the ‘‘ Nuova 
Italia” of Padre Curci as overwhelming 
evidence ; or take the works and personal 
history of Augustin Thessier as proof not 
less complete and irrefragable. Whenever 
it sha}! seem-worth while, I pledge myself 
to give the readers of Tue INDEPENDENT 
such details from these authors, and others 
of equal eminence among R@manists them- 
selves, as shall leave bo room for doubt 
that I have spoken by book, as well as from 
oral information, which I know to be un- 
impeachable. 

But, while I cannot stop to take notice of 
assaults upop myself, I hold it ungenerous 
to let a stranger to my countrymen be as- 
sailed on my account without speaking io 
his defense. To the personnel of any great 
movemevt it is always unwise to commit 
one’s self. It is foolish to defend the 
Reformation by loading it with personal 
questions about Calvin and Luther and 
then sustaining it by apologies for them. 
Profound as’ is my regard for Bishops 
Reinkens and Herzog, I respect their great 
cause of reform too much to concede that 
it depends on them or upon avy other man 
Much less am I prepared to identify the 
cause of Gallican reform with that of M. 
Loyson personally. In my opinion, it is 
too grand a movement to depend upon him 
or upon any individual advocate. It lies 
deep in the life and history of French 
Christianity, and you can no more destroy 
it than the first local frost of Spring, that 
nips precoelous buds, can entail ruin on the 
harvests of the world. Wiclif’s movement 
is ari example quite In point. 8o is that of 
John Huse. There was that-in their move- 
ments which flame and faggots could not 
destroy. Yet even Huss had faults, and I 
cannot defend absolutely all that was said 
and done by the pure and holy Wiclif, that 
glorious benefactor of everybody that 
breathes the alr of English and American 
freedom and speaks our noble language. 

If 1 have referred to M. Loyson with re- 
spect, I do not undertake, therefore, to be 
his advocate. He is generally successful in 
self-defense. He needs no apologist as 
yet, whatever may have been impolitic in 
his work, or ill-advised {n his struggles to 
rid himself of a galling despotism. He 
must havé a meager conception of the 
prison-house from which he has torn him- 
eelf away who does not admit that the 
career of the emancipated Carmelite betok- 
evs that kind of strength with which the 
unshorn Samson broke loose from Gaza; 
who does not recognize the insults heaped 
upon his marriage as a tribute to his chaste 
life in his cloister, as proof conclusive that 
no dallyings with a Delilah can be laid to 
his charge. And as to his marriage, one 
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word. Admit that it was impolitic in a 
strategic view, if you pleasé. The fact is, 
4t isa step which has brought to the front 
‘the glaring fact that enforced celibacy is a 
moral ulcer in the Romish organization of 
churches, and Pm be abo if France 
\peret of whitch the social 

el i not. i. than that of ie respect- 
‘able laity. 

Though not assuming, therefore, the réle 


a 


fense, I shall attempt to do him fuatite by 
putting him fairly before the public and 
letting facts speak for themselves, He has 
been misunderstood by good men and 
maligned by the bad. I fee) that it is a 
sacred task, therefore, to let others know 
some things whichI know about the man 
and to ask that just so far he may be fairly 
dealt with by all who recognize the Gold- 
en Rule. Of course, no good man will deal 
with anybody unfairly, except from a mis- 
conception. If I establish his claims to re- 
spect, so far I establish his right to be more 
fully heard and to be judged without 
prejudice. 

In 1878 I was only very alightly ac- 
quainted with M. Loyson, and I had shared 
in some degree the impressions concerning 
him to which several excellent writers 
have committed themselves, I now think, 
too hastily. The first person I met who 
was well aequainted with him and able to 
form an impartial judgment was, of all 
men, one of the Jast in whom I should have 
looked for his ardent supporter—the late 
Dean Stanley. Wide as the poles apart in 
their antecedents and proclivities, I should 
have said that little short of millennial 
blessedness could make two such men un- 
derstand each other and live in mutual 
esteem and love. Dean Stanley has left a 
bequest to M. Loyson’s little son, and it is, 
therefore, no secret that he honored the 
child’s father. I think I ought to add that 
for Madame Loyson, also, who had been the 
guest of Lady Augusta Stanley, he ex- 
pressed entire respect. For the Pére himself 
(I use the title by which he is known in his 
own circles) he testified, in no stinted terms, 
his very strong and affectionate regard. 
He evidently considered him not merely 
a man of genius, but as one of simple and 
primitive piety, an example to all ministers 
and disciples of Christ. I felt that such 
confidence was honorable to the heart of 
Dean Stanley, and my estimate of his head 
did not permit me to suspect that it was a 
confidence hastily conceded or destitute of 
strong and palpable claims. 

In Paris, last Summer, I met with two 
American gentlemen, of prominent posi- 
tion, who greatly strengthened me in the 
good opinions I had borrowed from Dean 
Stanley by the nature of their communica- 
tions concerning him. They called on me 
partly with a desire to communicate their 
ideas of his position and prospects, which, 
to be-very frank, were th»n the reverse of 
encouraging. They argued forcibly from 
their standpoint against his isolated work, 
wholly unidentified with the ‘‘ Protestant 
cause,” as such, and, hence, deprived of ap 
amount of sympathy and support which 
might, they supposed, by a different policy, 
be conciliated. The outline of their argu- 
ment may be readily conceived. I think it 
has been heretofore represented very ably 
in Tas InpEPENDENT. No need to repeat 
the conversation that ensued, but I come 
to the point which is now important. I said: 
“Gentlemen, let me ask, if such are your 
doubts and difficulties, how comes it to pass 
that, as I learn, you are both liberal con- 
tributors to the church in the Rue d’Arras?” 
“That,” said the one of the two whose 
views I was specially anxious to gather— 
“that is but a tribute to the Pére himself, 
a token of our gréat regard for his personal 
character. We have seen him almost 
dally for several years; we fecl that we 
know him intimately; we observe in him 
little of that politic wisdom which a 
larger knowledge of mankind would beget 
and the lack of which we attribute to his 
antecedents as a Carmelite; but wecannot 
be mistaken as to his almost child-like sin- 
cerity and purity of character.” In several 
subsequent conferences with these gentle- 
men, they Mlustrated their impressions by 
anecdotes which beautifully exemplified 
his devotion to duty and his love of Christ. 
I could nos but yield great credit to such 





testimony, and he is entitled, as a man, to 






of M. Loyson’s advocacy or personal de- | 





the Benefit of those convictions of his piety 
and worth which have impressed them- 


selves upow heeris and minds that have 
known ; upon men who love him, 
in spite of great differences im matters of 
opinion. 


It i right to add that something bas 
since operated to modify the views of 
these gentlemen concerning his ecclesiasti- 
ca) position. I have recefved feom one of 


them French newspapers and 


which have evidently had ft in 
maturing bis judgment. Perlape they see 
in the near future of France what I bave 
myself endeavored to prove not improb- 
able—that is to say, a crisis which almost in 
a single day may demonstrate the vast im- 
portance of the existence in Parisof a sin- 
gle church professing the hereditary and 
historic principles of the old Gallican 
School, 

Another incident. Many French priesis 

apply to M. Loyson and would gladly join 
him, if he could find for them work and 
stipend. But, in the first place, not a few 
of these are men simply disgusted. with 
Rome, but neither fit by education nor 
social estate to become his helpers. Then, 
again even good men are often not less un- 
fit by the habits of life learned under the 
yoke to divest themselves of many ideas 
and ways of thought and work which are 
incompatible with a new position. They 
do not know how to use their liberty, as 
free men. They are like prisoners of the 
old Bastile, turned out to light and air, but 
incapable of so ecovomizing either as to 
énjoy themselves or profit others. An Old 
Catholic priest, however, to whom M. Loy- 
son gave his confidence and who engaged 
in his work, seemed to promise very well; 
but, to usea figure of John Bunyan’s, be 
soon came to “the Slough of Despond,” 
and not only deserted his benefactor, but 
involved him in a lawsuit, which very 
much hindered the work of the Pére and 
injured its prestige. The scandal it occa- 
sioned afforded a triumph to his enemies, 
and yet it was a severe test, which left him 
unimpaired in character. Such tests prove 
valuable sometimes, as they bring out all 
that an adversary camsay, and so, if nothing 
really damaging is elicited, they rather help 
truth and right in theend. It has been so 
in this case. M. Bichery, the litigant in 
question, went to Rome to abjure bis errors, 
with loud applause from the Ultramontane 
press, whose exultations were naturally 
very emphatic. But mark the result, What 
he saw in Rome and what he found to be 
the terms of submission renewed his con- 
victions as to the justice of the Old Catho- 
lic cause. He wasassured that “sins of the 
flesh were far less grave than any opposition 
to, the Papal Infallibility.” In short, he 
says:* ‘*] have seen Rome. . . . Had I 
seen {t before, how fully I should have 
joined in the necessary broad and truly 
Catholic reforms of the large-minded Pére 
Hyacinthe Loyson, when I had the honor 
and happiness to be his vicar. 
May, at least, my letter, which I beg you to 
make public, console not only the heart of 
the calumniated and often-injured Pére, but 
also that of his faithful, intelligent, pious, 
and devoted wife.” Valeat quantum. It 
takes away one of those incidents of the 
Pare’s career which it was easy to exagger- 
ate and to misrepresent, and which I know 
bas had no small influence in modifying the 
friendly feelings of original well-wishers to 
him and to bis work. 

M. Loyson’s work must be regarded with 
Gamaliel's caution (if it is of the Lord, it 
will stand), but not altogether with Gama- 
liel’s negative friendship. We ought not to 
let bim alone too severely, and only refrain 
from doing him barm. We ought to 
help him, so fat as we can; for take 
just one example of the way in which he 
does make himself felt. On the last nation- 
al féte (July 14th) his church was crowded 
and many public characters were present. 
He is said to have excelled himself in press- 
ing upon the congregation the true founda- 
tions of a republic and the absdlutdly 


essential conditions to its prosperity, which 
heshowed to be the recognition of a pure 
Christianity. Merttioning this single fact 


to a somewhat dubious inquirer, “‘ That is 
something,” said he, “‘that ought to be [ 
known. To have even one such witness in 


* Im # letter to Dr. Nevin, which may be seen in ful) 
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Paris whom men will throng to hear is « 
very desirable thing.” 
Bat he is called everywhere and, were 


the work sufficieptly well organized 
and strongly manned, he make a 
pate. in -* alr “mationa). 
invite- 

on fhe pene chief 

the western towns, on 


ere bali lie ibeab: bat his re- 
cent visit to Totllouse, which is reported in 
the local papers as having called out its 
élite in immense ntmbers, has been a more 
important token of what he bas the power 
todo. Still more lately he has visited the 
Channel Isles and preached at St. Helier’s. 
Here the whole population, relics of the 
ancient Huguenots, rose up to meet him. 
At another time it may be worth while to 
condense for your pages the local reports 
which have reached me. For the present 
my limit is reached, and if I write again on 
this subject for your columns, in the near 
future, it must be to show just why and 
how Gallicaniem, if it can be resuscitated, 
may work out the regeneration of France. 
Burrato, N. ¥. 
I 
ST. MARY OF EGYPT. 
BY JOHN B. TABB, 


Srrone to suffer, strong to sin, 
Loving much and much forgiven, 
In the desert realm a queen, 
Penance-crowned to cope with Heaven, 
Solitude alone could be 
Room enough forGod and thee. 


Long the vigil, stern the fast : 
e Morn with night’s anointing chill; 
Noon with passion overcast ; 
Night with phantoms fouler still; 
Prayer and penitential tears 
Battling with the lust of years. a 


Low upon the parching sand, 
Shriveled in the blight of day, 

As beneath a throbbing brarfd 
Prone thy ghastly shadow lay, 

Till the manacles of hell 

From thy fevered spirit fell. 


Then, O Queen of Solitude! ’ 
Silence led thee as a bride, ‘ 
Clothed anew in maidenhood, 
To an sitar purified, 
Lit with holy fires, to prove 
Self the sacrifice of Love. 
Sr. Mary's SewrnakRy, BatTIuone, Mp, 


LEAVES FROM OLD JOURNALS. 
JOSEPH. SMITH AT NAUVOO. 
1. 
BY THE HON, JOSIAH QUINOY. 














» Tan'clouds had parted when we emerged 
from the chamber of curiosities, and there 
was time to see the Temple before dinner. 
General Smith ordered a capacious carriage, 
and we drove tothat beautiful eminence, 
bounded on three'sides by the Mississippi, 
which was covered by the holy city of 
Nauvoo. The curve in the river enclosed 
a position lovely enough to furnish a site 
for the Utopian communities of Plato or Sir 
Thomas More; and here was an orderly 
city, magnificently Taid out, and teeming 
with activity and enterprise, And all the 
diligent workers, who had. reared these 
handsome storés and comfortable dwell- 
ings, bowed im subjection to the man 
to whose unexampled absurdities we had 
listened that morning. Not quite unex- 
ampled either. For many yearsI held a 
trusteeship which required me to be a fre- 
quent visitor at the McLéan Asylum for 
the Insane. I had talked with some of its 
unhappy inmates, victims of the sad but 
net uncommon delusion that each had re- 
ceived the appointment of vicegerent of 
the Deity upon earth. It is well known 
that such unfortunates, if asked to explain 
their confinement, have a ready reply: “I 
am sane. Tle rest of the world is mad, and 
the majority isagainst me.” It was like a 
dream to find one’s self moving through a 
prosperous community, where the repulsive 
claim of one of these pretenders was re- 
spectfully acknowledged. It was said that 
Prince Hamlet bad no need to recover his 
wits when he was dispatched for England, 
forthe demented denizens of that island 
would never detect his infirmity. If the 
| blasphemous assumptions of Smith seemed 
like the ravings of a Junatic, he had, at 
least, brought them to a market where all 
the people were as mad as he. Near the 
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entrance to the Temple we passed a work- 
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man wht was laboring upon-a huge sun, 
which he had chiseled from the selid rock. 
The countenance was of the Negro type 
and it was surrounded by the conventional 
rays. 

** General Smith,” said the man, looking 
up from his task, “‘ is this like the face you 
saw in vision?” 

**Very near it,” answered the prophet, 
**except” (this was added with an air of 
careful connoisseurship that was quite over- 
powering)—“‘ except that the nose is just a 
thought too broad.” 

The Mormon Temple was not fully com- 
pleted. It was a wonderful structure, alto- 
gether indescribable by me. Being, pre- 
sumably, like something Smith had seen in 
vision, it certainly cannot be compared to 
any ecclesiastical building which may be 
discerned by the natural eyesight. It was 
built of limestone and ‘was partially sup- 
ported by huge monolithic pillars, each 
costing, said the prophet, three thousand 
dollars. Then in the basement was the 
baptistry, which centered in a mighty tank, 
surrounded by twelve wooden oxen, of co- 
lossal size. These animals, we were assured, 
were temporary. They were to be replaced 
by stone oxen as fast as they could be 
made. The Temple, odd and striking as it 
was, produced no effect that was commen- 
surate with its cost. Perhaps it would 
have required a genius to have designed 
anything worthy of that noble site. The 
city of Nauvoo, with its wide streets slop- 
ing gracefully to the farms enclosed on the 
prairie, seemed to be a better temple to 
Him who prospers the work of industrious 
hands than the grotesque structure on the 
hill, with all its queer carvings of mo6ns 
and suns, ~-This, however, was by no 
means the opinion of the man whose fiat 
had reared the building. In a tone half- 
way between jest and earnest and which 
might have been taken for either at the 
option of the hearer, the prophet put this 
inquiry: ‘‘Is not here one greater than Sol- 
omon, who built a Temple with the treas- 
ures of his father David and with the assist- 
ance of Huram, King of Tyre? Joseph 
Smith has built his Temple with no one to 
aid him in the work.” 

On returning to the tavern, dinner was 
served in the kitchen where we had break- 
fasted. The prophet carved at one end of 
the board, while some twenty persons, Mor- 
mons or travelers (the former mostly coat- 
less), were scattered along its sides.. At the 
close of a substantial meal a message was 
brought to the effect that the United States 
marshal had arrived and wished to speak to 
Mr. Adams. This officer, as it turned.out, 
wanted my companion’s advice about the 
capture of some criminal, for whom he had 
awarrant. The matter was one of some 
difficulty, for, the prophet being absolute in 
Nauvoo, no man could be arrested or held 
without bis permission. I do not remem- 
ber what was the outcome of this interview, 
which was so protracted that it caused Mr. 
Adams to miss one of the ~most notable ex- 
hibitions of the day. 

**General Smith,” said Dr. Goforth, when 
we had adjourned to the green in front of 
the tavern, “I think Mr. Quincy would 
like to hear you preach.” ‘Then]I shall be 
happy to do so,” was the obliging reply; 
and, mounting the broad step which led 
from the house, the prophet promptly ad- 
dressed a sermon to the little group about 
him. Our numbers were constantly increased 
from the passers in the street and a most 
attentive audience of more than a hun- 
dred persons soon hung upon every word 
of the speaker. The text was Mark 
xvi, 15, and the comments, though 
rambling and disconnected, were deliv- 
ered with the fluency and fervor of a 
camp-meeting orator. The discourse was 
interrupted several times by the Methodist 
minister before referred to, who thought 
it incumbent upon bim to question the 
soundness of certain theological positions 
maintained by the speaker. One specimen 
of the sparring which ensued I thought 
worth setting down. The prophet is as- 
serting that baptism for the remission of 
sins is essential for salvation. Minister: 
“Stop! What do you say to the, case of 
the penitent thief?” Prophet: ** What do 
you mean by that?” ‘‘ Minister: You know 
our Saviour said to the thief, “This-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise,’ which 
shows he could not have been baptized. 








before his admission.” Prophet: ‘‘ How do 
you know he wasn’t baptized before he 
became a thief?” At this retort the sort of 
laugh that is provoked by an unexpected 
bit ran through the audience; but this 
demonstration of sympathy was rebuked 
by a severe look from Smith, who went on 
to say: “But that is not the true answer. 
In the original Greek, as this gentleman 
(turning to me) will inform you, the word 
that has been translated paradise means 
simply a place of departed spirits. To that 
place the penitent thief was conveyed, and 
there, doubtless, he received the baptism 
necessary for his admission to the hea- 
venly kingdom.” The other objections of 
his antagonist were parried with a similar 
adroitness, and in about fifteen minutes the 
prophet concluded a sermon which it was 
evident that his disciples had heard with 
the heartiest satisfaction, 

In the afternoon we drove to visit the 
farms upon the prairie which this enter- 
prising people bad inclosed and were cul- 
vating with every appearance of success. 
On returning, we stopped in a beautiful 
grove, where there were seats.and a plat- 
form for speaking. ‘‘ When the weather 
permits,” said Smith, “‘ we hold our services 
in this place; but shall cease to do so when 
the Temple is finished.” ‘‘I suppose none 
but Mormon preachers are allowed in 
Nauvoo,” said the Methodist minister, who 
had accompanied our expedition. ‘‘On the 
contrary,” replied the prophet, ‘‘I shall be 
very happy to have you address my people 
next Sunday, and I will insure you a most 
attentive congregation.” ‘‘ What! Do you 
mean that I may say anytbing I please and 
that you will make no reply?” ‘‘ You may 
certainly say anything you please; but 1 
must reserve the right of adding a word or 
two, if I judge best. I promise to speak of 
you in the most respectful manner.” As 
we rode back, there was more dispute be- 
tween the minister and Smith. ‘‘Come,” 
said the latter, suddenly slapping his antag- 
onist on the knee, to emphasize the pro- 
duction of a triumphant text, “if you can’t 
argue better than that, you shall say all you 
want to say to my people, and I will prom- 
ise to hold my tongue, for there’s not a 
Mormon among them who would need my 
assistance to answer you.” Some back- 
thrast was evidently required to pay for 
this; and the minister, soon after, having 
occasion to allude to some erroneous doc- 
trine, which I forget, suddenly exclaimed: 
“‘Why, I told my congregation the other 
Sunday that they might as well believe Joe 
Smith as such theology asthat.” ‘Did you 
say Joe Smith in @ sermon?” inquired the 
person to whom the title had been applied. 
“Of course, I did. Whynot?” The proph- 
et’s reply was given with a quiet superiority 
that was overwhelming: ‘‘ Considering only 
the day and the place, it would have been 
more respectful to have said Lieutenant- 
General Joseph Smith.” Clearly, the 
worthy minister was no match for the head 
of the Mormon Church, 

Ihave before me some relics of my visit 
to Nauvoo, Here is the Book of Mormon, 
bearing the autograph which its alleged 
discoverer and translator wrote, at my re- 
quest; and here are some letters addressed 
to the same personage, which I came by 
strangely enough, I took them from a 
public basket of waste-paper, which was 
placed for the service of the inmatesof the 
tavern.. Three of these abandoned epistles 
Iasked leave to keep as memorials of my 
visit, and no objection was made to my 
doing 80. The most imteresting of these 
letters is dated ‘‘ Manchester, August 29th, 
1842,” and comes from an English convert 
to Mormonism. The man writes four pages 
of gilt-edged paper to his “* beloved brother 
in the Lord,” and sends him by the favor 
of Elder Snider the followiag presents: ‘A 
hat, a black satin stock with front, and a 
brooch.” He would faim join the prophet 
in Nauvoo; but the way is blocked by that 

obstacle, a mother-in-law, 

and until this excellent lady “ falls asleep ” 
the disciple must deny hig eyes the sight of 
the master’s face. The account of himself 
given by this correspondent shows with 
what pathetic sincerity the divine commis- 
sion of Smith was accepted by aclass of 
men which would seem to be intellectually 
to so miserable 2 delusion. Sup- 

the name. of the writer, I shail 
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food for reflection and shows that the secret 
of the Mormon prophet is not to be fath- 
omed at a glance: 

“Ttake the liberty of writing a few lines, 
being assured that you are a man of Godands 
prophet of the Most High, not only from testi- 
mony given by the brethren, but the Spirit it- 
self beareth witness. It is true that mine eyes 
have not seen and mine cars heard you; but 
the testimony I have received shows plainly 
that God does reveal by bis spirit things that 
the natural man bas not seen by his natural 
eyes. You may, perhaps, wonder who the in- 
dividual is that bas written thie letter. I will 
tell you, in a few words: My father died about 
twenty-four years since, leaving my mother a 
widow, with seven children. . . . Iremem- 
ber her teachings well, which were these: 
Fear God, be strictly honest, and speak the 
trath. Iremember, when about three or four 
years oii, being with her in a shop. I sawe pin 
on the floor. I picked it up and gave it to her. 
She told meto give it to the shopman, with a 
sharp reprimand, showing me that it was a 
sin to take even a pin. The remembrance of 
this slight circumstance has followed me from 
that time to the present. [An account of the 
writer’s conversion to Mormoniem follows, 
after which he goes on thus.] Previously to 
joining this Church, I was a singer in the 
Church of England, had eight pounds a year, 
and a good situation in the week-time at a re- 
tail bat shop. My wife’s brother told me I 
was robbing my children of their bread in 
giving up the eight pounds. I told him I was 
not dependent on that for bread, and said 
unto him the Lord could make up the differ- 
ence. He laughed at me; but, Beloved Broth- 
er,in about one month from the time I left the 
Church of England my master raised my 
wages four shillings a week (which was about 
one shilling per week more than that just 
sacrificed), and this has continued on ever since, 
which is now two years this month, for which 
Ithank the Lord, together with many other 
mercies.” 

I have quoted enough to show what 
really good material Smith managed to draw 
into bis net. Were such fish to be caught 
with Spaviding’s tedious romance and a 
peurile fable of undecipherable gold plates 
and gigantic spectacles? Not these cheap 
and wretched properties, but some master- 
ing force of the man who bandied them, in- 
spired the devoted missionaries who 
worked such wonders. The remaining let- 
ters, both written @ year previous to my 
visit, come from acertain Chicago attorney, 
who seems to have been the personal friend 
as well as the legal adviser of the prophet. 
With the legal advice come warnings of 
plots which enemies are preparing and of 
the probability that a seizure of his person 
by secret ambush is contemplated. ‘‘ They 
bate you,” writes this friendly lawyer, “* be- 
cause they have done evil unto you.” 
**My advice to you is not to sleep in your 
own house; but to have some place to sleep 
strongly guarded by your own friends, so 
that you can resist any sudden attempt that 
might be made to kidnap you in the night. 
When the Missourians come on this side 
and burn houses, depend upon it they will 
not hesitate to make the attempt to carry 
you away by force. Let me again caution 
you to be every moment upon your guard.” 
The man to whom this letter was addressed 
had long been familiar with perils. For 
fourteen years he was surrounded by vin- 
dictive enemies, who lost no opportunity 
to harrass him. He was in danger even 
when we saw him at the summit of his 
prosperity, and he was soon to seal his test- 
imony or, if you will, to expiate his im- 
posture by death at the hauds of dastardly 
assassins. If these letters go little way to- 
ward interpreting the man, they suggest 
that any hasty interpretation of him is in- 
adequate. 

I should not say quite all that struck me 
about Smith if I did not mertion that he 
seemed to have a keen sense of the humor- 
ous aspects of his position. ‘‘ It seems to 
me, General,” I said, as he was driving us 
to the river, about sunset, ‘‘that you have 
too much power to be safely trusted to one 
man.” ‘In your hands or that of any 
other person,” was the reply, ‘‘so much 
power would, no doubt, be dangerous. I 
am the only man in the world whom it 
would be-safe to trust with it. Remember, 
Iama prophet!” The last five words were 
spoken in a rich, comical aside, as if in 
hearty recognition of the ridiculous sound 
they might have in the ears of a Gentile. I 
asked him to test his powers by naming the 
successful candidate in the approaching 





spresidential election. “Well, 1 will 
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prophesy that John Tyler will not be the 
next President, for some things are possl- 
ble and some things are probable; but 
Tyler’s election is neither the one nor the 
other.” We then went on to talk of 
politics. Smith recognized the curse and 
iniquity of slavery, though he opposed the 
methods of the Abolitionists. His plan 
was for the nation to pay for the slaves 
from the sale of the public lands. ‘‘Con- 
gress,” he said, ‘‘ehould be compelled to 
take this course, by petitions from all parts 
of the country; but the petitioners must 
disclaim all alliance with those who would 
disturb the rights of property recognized 
by the Constitution and foment insurrec-_ 
tion.” It may be worth while to remark 
that Smith’s plan was publicly advocated, 
eleven years later, by one who has mixed so 
much practical shrewdness with his lofty 
philosophy. In 1855, when men’s mindshad 
been thoved to their depths on the question of 
slavery, Mr. Ralph Walde Emerson declared 
that it should be met in accordance “ with 
the interest of the South and with the 
settled conscience of the Noith. It is not 
really a great task, ® great fight for this 
country to accomplish to buy that property 
of the planter, as the British nation bought 
the West Indian slaves.” He further says 
that the ‘‘ United States will be brought to 
give every inch of their public lands for a 
purpose like this.” We, whocan look back 
upon the terrible cost of the fratricidal war 
which put an end to slavery, now say that 
such a solution of the difficulty would have 
been worthy a Christian statesman. But, 
if the retired scholar was ia advance of his 
time when he advorated this disposition of 
the public property, in 1855, what shall we 
say of the political and religious Jeader 
who had committed himself, in print, as 
well as in conversation, to the same course, 
in 1844? If theatmosphere of men’s opin- 
ions was stirred by such a proposition when 
war-clouds were discernible in the sky, was 
it not @ statesmanlike word eleven years 
earlier, when the heavens looked tranquil 
and beneficent? 

General Smith proceeded to unfold still 
further bis views upon politics. He de- 
nounced the Missouri Compromise as an 
unjustifiable concession for the benefit of 
slavery. It was Henry Clay's bid for the 
presidency. Dr. Goforth might have spared 
himself the troublé of coming to Nauvoo to 
electioneer for a duelist who would fire at 
John Randolph, but was not brave enough 
to protect the sainte in their rights as Ameri- 
can citizens. Clay had told his people to go 
to the wilds of Oregon and eet up a govern- 
ment of their own. Oh! yes, the saints might 
go into the wilderuess and obtain justice 
of the Indians which imbecile; time-serving 
politicians would not give them in the 
land of freedom and equality. The prophet 
then talked of the details of government. 
He thought that the number of members ad- 
mitted to the Lower House of the National 
Legislature should be reduced. A crowd only 
darkened counzel and impeded business. A 
member to every half million of population 
would beample, The powers of the President 
should be increased. He should have author- 
ity to put down rebellion in a state, without 
waiting for the request of any governor; 
for it might happen that the governor him- 
self would be the leader of the rebels. It is 
needless to remark how later events showed 
the executivé weakness that Smith pointed 
out—a weakness which cost thousands of 
valuable lives and millions of treasure; but 
the man mingled Utopian fallacies with his 
shrewd suggestions. He talked as from a 
strong mind utterly unenlightened by the 
teachings of history. Finally, be told us 
what he would do, were he Presidént of the 
United States, and went on to mention that 
he might one day so hold the balance be- 
tween parties as to render his election to 
that office by no means unlikely. 

Who can wonder that the chair of the 
Natioval Executive had its place among the 
visions of this self-reliant man? He had 
already traversed the roughest part of the 
way to that coveted position. Born in the 
lowest ranks of poverty, without book- 
learning and with the homeliest of ali 
haman names, he had made himself at the 
age of thirty-nine a power upon earth 
Of the multitudinous family of Smith, from 
Adam down (Adam of the “Wealth of Ne." 
tions,” I mean), none had so wen liuman 
hearts and shaped human lives as this 
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Josepb. His influence, whether for good 
or for evil, is potent to-day and the end is 
pot yet. 

I have endeavored to give the details of 
my visit to the Mormon prophet with abso- 
lute accuracy, If the reader does not know 
just what to make of Joseph Smith, I can- 
not help him out of the difficulty. I my- 
self stand helpless before the puzzle. 

Wot.astor, Mass. 





THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT. 





BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Tue opening week of this year witnessed 
aconcert of prayer every day throughout 
Christendom. This ‘‘ week of prayer,” 
which is now so widely observed, owes its 
origin to the suggestion of Dr. Morrison 
and Rev. Mr. Newton, of the ‘ Lodiana 
Presbytery,” in Northern India. The 
original purpose of the service, as set forth 
by those missionaries (from America), was 
to pray that ‘‘the Holy Spirit may be 
poured out upon all flesh.” It contem- 
plated no moreigkan this; but in this it 
aimed to secure the most vital and precious 
gift that could be bestowed from Heaven. 
There was no presumption in this, for our 
Lord had promised this glorious gift to 
those that seek aright, and declared that 
* your Heavenly Father will give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask it.” 

When we pray for the Holy Spirit un- 
dersiandiigly, we do not ask for a mere 
influence. We ask for the presence and 
power ef a Person, the third person of the 
Divine Trinity, who possesses the attributes 
of personality as completely as Jesus Christ 
did when he assumed a human form. The 
Holy Spirit is the executive of the God- 
head. Through him the efficiency of the 
God-head upon buman souls is exercised. 
He is the revenler of all vical and needful 
truth. He isthe Author of that wonderful 
Word whose penme he inspired. Is my 
Bible a light unto my feet and a lamp unto 
my path? He kindled the lamp. The 
Holy Spirit gives me discernment to 
apprehend aright the great truths of 
that Word of Life. He convicts every 
sinver of his guilt and danger who is 
genuinely convicted and brought to true 
repentance, The most powerful sermon of 
a Whitfield or a Spurgeon would not move 
one solitary sinner one inch toward Heaven 
without the agency of the Holy Spirit. 
When the apostle addressed his fellow- 
Christians, he said to them: ‘“ You hath 
He quickeuved "—#, ¢., to you hath he given 
life from the dead. If I ema Christian, 
with any power for good in this world and 
any hope of glory in the next, it is because 
the Divine Spirit regenerated me. To him 
I owe my new birth, just as veritabiy 
(though not in the same way) that I owe 
my watural birth to my parevts. In my 
hours of conflict and sore trial he is my 
Comforter. If he dwells within me, then 
I possess peace, and submission to God, and 
fervent love to my fellow-men, and patience, 
and every other needful and beautiful 
grace. Without him I am nothing; with 
him I have power. All this being true, can 
there be any object of prayer that is even 
cofmparable to this gift of the Spirit of 
God? Not only for the opening week of 
the year, but through its every week the 
foremost request for all of us should be: 

Grant nnto us Thy Holy Spirit!” 

The New Testament teaches us that the 
only two agents that are to bring this sin- 
smitten world back to God are the Holy 
Spirit and the Christian Church; but the 
Church without the Spirit is as utterly 
powerless to move itself or move others as 
a locomotive is to propel a train until 
a flame is kindled under its boiler. 
Here lies the secret of the inefficiency 
that so painfully affects and cripples 
our pulpits and our churches. Here 
lies the real cause of the lamentable lack 
of conversions which is now so much 
eommented.on in every quarter. We do 
not read that one of Christ’s apostles ever 
converted a single sou) until the gift of the 
Spirit had been granted; but when Peter 
(who had been reconverted himself) re- 
ceived the power from on high, he brought 
three thousaod to Christ by one discourse! 
That master workman in the salvation of 
souls, Charlies G. Finney, acknowledged 
that sometimes his preaching was as useless 
as sounding brass; and the reason was that 











he relied on bimself, and not on the Almighty 
Spirit. Then came what he called a ‘‘ break- 
ing down before God,” when he renounced 
sip and self-reliance, and cried out for a 
fresh baptism of power from on high. 
When he became filled with the Spirit, the 
weight of his spear was a weaver’s-beam 
aod his words were clothed with thunder. 

This was in the direct line of Scripture 
injunction and experience. The command 
to the apostolic Christians was: ‘‘ Be ye filled 
with the Spirit.” Two bodies cannot occu- 
py the same space at the same time, and, if 
our hearts are filled with the Spirit of God, 
there is no room there forthe greedy and 
godless world. Unbelief flees away, like 
the darkness at the coming of the dawn. 
Every grace thrives and grows. Weare 
inspired with tender sympathy. for others 
and become intensely solicitous for those 
whoare living without God and dying with- 
out hope. We get some share of the feeling 
that Cranfield bad when he prayed all 
night, before Dr. Edward N. Kirk came to 
preach to his poor waifs and street-Arabs in 
London. Of course, such praying, followed 
by such preaching, melted hearts of flint. 
When we are filled with the Spirit, we do 
not need to be drummed or scolded to a 
prayer-service, or to be baited to God’s 
house by some prodigy in the pulpit or 
some novelty that piques curiosity. When 
filled with the Spirit, the purse opens easy 
at the touch of charity, the tongue is un- 
loosed to speak for Christ, and what we say 
and what we do is attended with a super- 
natural power. To be filled with the Spirit 
is a revival. 

At this moment this wonder-working 
Spirit of God, on whom our very lives de- 
pend, is absolutely ‘‘grieved” away and 
**quenched” in too many of our churches. 
“Ye do resist the Holy Ghost” is the tre- 
mendous indictment that lies against every 
pastor and church that are now cursed 
with barrenness. Such churches ham- 
string all their own capacities, and, by 
quenching the heavenly fire, become like an 
ice-field of Siberia. The one hope and the 
only possible hope of al) such Christians is 
in a fresh outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
This must be sought. A few persons in 
every church may inaugurate a new state of 
things, by putting themselves in the right 
posture before God. There may be a genu- 
ine and soul-renewing revival in any 
church, if only a few persons honestly, 
humbly, and earnestly prepare the way. 
Tirere must be a clearing-out before there is 
a filling up; a breaking-down before God, 
before there is a building-up into new di- 
mensions and beauty. When even three or 
four penitent Christians thirst for the Holy 
Spirit, and cry out for bim, and make room 
for him, he will bear the prayer of faith and 
come. When the sun comes, then comes 
the morning. The gift of the Holy Spirit 
is (since Calvary) the mightiest, richest, 
holiest, and most unspeakably precious gift 
that the God-head can bestow. It is within 
our reach to-day. Shall we have it? And, 
having it, keep it? 

BRooxtyy, L. 1. 





“THE CIVIL SERVICE ISSUE.” 


THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY. 
I. 





BY DORMAN B. EATON, ESQ. 





Tus power and opportunity for parties, 
alike in the sphere of legislation and of 
executive action, the Merit System, declares 
to he all that a people can safely entrust to 
a party or to its great officials, and all that is 
needed for the honest, useful, or efficient 
action of either. It declares that these in- 
ferior officers should be selected for merit 
and removed for cause, regardless of parti- 
san politics. It is preposterous and disas- 
trous to apply a party test to a postmaster, 
a weigher, a lighthouse-keeper, or col- 
lector. The Spoils System, on the other 
hand, says that all of these 82,000 subord- 
inate places, all the appointive offices in the 
legislative and judicial -departments, all 
those in states and municipalities, as well, 
down to the washwomen, the hall-boys, 
and the porters, must be made prizes of 
party victory, jastifying proscriptive re- 
moval everywhere, to gain places for the 
camp-followers, patronage for the chief- 
tains, and political assessment pillage for 
war expenses. Which system has the right 
of this great issue? Mr. Madison, speaking 
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for the early statesmen, held the power of 
appointment to be a trust for the public 
good, and not the perquisite of a party, and 
that any officer who should knowingly're- 
move without cause or appoint a person 
known to be unfit would be guilty of a 
breach of trust and would justly subject 
himself to impeachment and removal from 
office. Such was the accepted theory of 
the early statesmen, and the rule of action 
of all the Presidents until Jackson, and of 
the heads of departments as well. 

For members of Congress, the judges, 
the President and Vice-President the Con- 
stitution fixed a term or tenure, but not for 
any of these 82,000 subordinate places. 
This, however, did not mean that they were 
to be treated as spoils or as prizes for cor- 
ruption and oppression; but that they were 
to be filled and vacated by using the power 
of appointment and removal in the public 
interest. Such were the accepted moral 
code and constitutional duty of official life, 
and they were carried into practice under 
the first six Presidents. During the forty 
years from 1789 to 1829 only seventy-three 
of these “inferior officers” were removed, 
and these forcause. It was justly regarded 
as being as indispensable to send a public 
servant away for mere party objects as it 
would be to send away the public money 
for the same purpose. But let us look to 
the functions of these inferior officers, and 
see what suggestions they make as to the 
true theory of the Constitution and the 
usage of its authors. 

They are in no sense representative or 
legislative, nor have they any guidance of 
the policy or discretion as to enforcing the 
principles which the people have approved 
at the quadrennial elections; and, therefore, 
neither the reason which applies to the 
President nor those which apply to mem- 
bers of Congress warranted giving these 
inferior officers a fixed term, whether for 
four years or longer. Hence, the Constitu- 
tion did not give nor did any action of its 
authors favor a fixed term for any inferior 
officer; but such term (one of four years) 
was first given to some of these officers in 
1820, by a law which records the first vic- 
tory of the Spoils System gained on the 
floor of Congress or in Federal affairs. The 
duties of these inferior officers have nothing 
to do with parties, majorities, or political 
opinions. These officers should do the 
public work—the common business of the 
people—under the instruction of their 
superiors, alike each day and year 
after year, for all citizens, irrespect- 
ive of politics, as that vast volume of 
work and business arises and, like a river, 
must go steadily on forever. They should 
be retained in office so long .as they faith- 
fully and efficiently discharge their duties 
and the public needs them, but always 
liable to removal for cause. There is no 
question of a life tenure, nor should there 
be any life tenures. While their time, 
thoughts, and actions, so far as not needed 
about the work for which they are paid, 
should be as free as those of any citizen, it 
is mere prostitution and tyranny for them 
to use their official authority or interference 
to control votes or politics; and their of- 
ficial functions—whether they be postmas- 
ters, collectors, lighthouse-keepers, inspect- 
ors, buok-keepers, appraisers, or what 
not—have no honest or legislative relation 
with party politics, but are the same who- 
ever is president or whichsoever party is in 
power, and almost of necessity, in the de- 
gree that they give themselves party poli- 
tics beyond the limits here stated, they are 
for that reason bad officers and bad citizens. 

It is such a body of public servants 
whom the Spoils System would select and 
remove for mere partisan reasons; whom it 
would tax to fill political treasuries and de- 
grade into the servile agents of party chief- 
tains and despotic officers. 

I have no space for tracing the growth 
of this system. That it originated in New 
York and was devised by Aaron Burr; that 
it was matured by his apt disciple, Van 
Buren, and had made great progress in that 
state earlier than in any other state and be- 
fore 1820; that it made Tammany Hall 
what it has been and caused the despotic 
New York City primaries of the Republican 
Party to be what they now are, a peril to 
that party—these are facts as indisputable 
as it is that Van Buren took the system 
to Washington and set it up under Jack- 
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its first shameless defender in Congress; 
thatit has made New “York politics more 
corrupt and servile than those of any othe 
state; and that the system had its culmina- 
tion and crisis when the late New York 
senators, in its bebalf, left their places of 
duty and (like the champions of slav- 
ery, whom they imitated) fell ignominious- 
ly in a lost cause. 

Such a system craves and needs short 
terms. The shorter, even to a year or a 
month, the g:vater the patronage, the 
spoils, and the more profitable the trade of 
the manipulator and the officeholder. It 
would be as interesting as instructive, if 
there was space. to show in detail how, in 
1820, when Crawford was a presidential can- 
didate at the head of the Treasury, with Van 
Buren as his lieutenant at the North, a bill 
was introduced at the end of the session, 
and carried rapidly through, without the 
least debate and for no adequate or apparent 
reason avowed, which gave a four years’ 
term to collectors, naval officers, and other 
officials in the Treasury Department—tbe 
first instance of such a term and a real 
revolution in our official life. This was the 
first triumph of the Spoils System in Con- 
gress. The bill was made retroactive, in 
order to make many vacant places for the 
next President to fill. It was in vain that 
Clay, Benton, Calhoun, Webster, Ewing, 
Southard, White—in short, every leading 
senator end statesman, except Buchanan 
and Wright, from the two states where the 
Spoils System was first developed and has 
continually been most corrupt and des- 
potic—made a resolute effort in 1835 to 
repeal that disastrous act. The attempt 
failed. Jackson’s administration and this 
second triumph of rotation and partisan 
proscription gave increased strength to the 
short-term spoilsmen and made it possible, 
in 1836, to extend a four-years’ term to all 
postmasters whose compensation was 
$1,000 a year and upward (of which class 
of postmasters there were then about 450 
and are now nearly 2,000) and to bring 
them for the first time into the Senate for 
confirmation. They had before been (as all 
postmasters still are) appointed and re- 
moved by the Postmaster-General. The 
political power of the Senate was thereby 
greatly and disastrously increased, and it 
hardly need be pointed out that all those 
changes greatly increased the potency of 
partisan influence and favoritism in those 
two great departments. It can require no 
words to make it plain that a four-years’ 
term for such officers involved them more 
than ever before in every presidential con- 
test, and forced them, in self-defense to 
become active and belligerent politicians, 
who must fight every four years for their 
places; nor is argument any more needed 
to make it clear that such terms tend to 
prevent adequate experience and to defeat 
promotions as the reward of trained capac- 
ity, which are essential to good adminis- 
tration. 

This change was an invasion of executive 
functions by Congress, effecting a removal 
without cause of every good officer to which 
it extended every four years. This legisla 
tion facilitated the unparalleled abuses of 
Jackson’s enforcement of the Spoils System. 
In such reasons and in the fact that the 
introduction of a four-years’ term was the 
first fruit of the Spoils System, and in the 
further facts that at every stage the extev- 
sion of that term to other offices (it now 
applying te only about 3,500 out of over 
82,000 executive subordinates) has been a 
favorite measure of the most partisan class 
and of all the scoffers of reform, we may 
well find grounds for urging the repeal 
of the four-years’ term provisions of the 
Acts of 1820 and 1836, as important meas- 
ures of Civil Service Reform. It is 
quite certain that those most unfriendly to 
a non-partisan Civil Service, based on merit, 
will not only oppose such repeal in the 
present Congress, but that they will urge 
the extension of the four-years’ term, in 
the pretended interest of reform. Think of 
the effect of making that term general, 
which would vacate every year twenty thou- 
sand five hundred official places in the Hxecu- 
tive Department alone; which would anpual- 
ly take more than 700 of the most 
experienced clerks from the Treasury 
at Washington; which would require 
more changés-at- the New York. custom- 
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which would compel the postmaster at 
New York each year to send away one- 
fourth of those trained carriers and clerks, 
who now give such efficiency to the post- 
office, or to have a daily contest with the 
politicians in order to retain them. Under 
the reformed system there have not, I 
think, been 200 changes at the New York 
custom-house or post-office in ‘four years; 
nor even in the most corrupt and proscrip- 
tive periods, under Murphy and Smytbe and 
Taylor, were there more changes in either 
office any year than the four-years’ term 
system would make the eonstant prac- 
tice. 

Many hundreds of officers thus early 
drawn into presidential elections, the theory 
of rotation and the practice of arbitary re- 
movals enforced by the thousands of exam- 
ples under Jackson’s administration, the 
sense of official duty thus debauched, and 
the greed and pressure of parties and 
office-seekers thus stimulated and reward- 
ed, caused the steady growth of the spoils 
on the ruin of the merit system of the 
fathers, and the acceptance by the people 
of pernicious theories as to the rights and 
needs of parties, until the Spoils System bas 
reached the corrupt and portentous des- 
potism of our day. 

My aim here being to make clear the 
foundations of experience and principle on 
which remedial measures should rest, I can 
neither trace that growth nor attempt to set 
forth its disastrous consequences. These are 
its theories: (1.) A party must treat these 
80,000 executive officers as the spoils of its 
victories. (2.) The power of appointment 


- and removal (so far as not an official per- 


quisite) isa part of the spoils, and is to be 
used for party ends, as chieftains advise or 
as preponderating influence suggests. (8.) 
Character and capacity most suitable for 
the public service are not the paramount 
test for admissions to it, nor are fidelity and 
efficiency decisive reasons for being re- 
tained therein. (4.) A four-years’ or other 
short term must be provided, for securing 
rotation on the part of the favorites of the 
dominant party, howeveg disastrous to 
the public interest. (6.) Those in the 
public service must be obedient in doing 
the party work and securing the election 
of the machine candidates, as the chieftains 
may order. (6) These public servants may 
be taxed, under fear of removal, and made 
to pay at the discretion of the party man- 
agers, to fill their treasury and pay their 
expenses. 

if our reasoning is sound, it is plain that 
neither the true sphere nor the proper action 
of a party extends to these 82,000 executive 
subordinates; and, unless short terms and 
the communistic doctrines of rotation under 
the pretense of giving everybody an office 
(when not one person in four hundred can 
have an office at all) are beneficial, it is 
equally plain that almost the entire Spoils 
System theory would be indispensable upon 
principle, even if no evils attended its prac- 
tical enforcement. 

New Yor« Crry. 
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THE CURSE OF MORMONISM. 


BY THE REV. D. L. LEONARD. 








Or Mormonism, not Mormons. The sys- 
tem, rather than its adherents. For the Jat- 
ter are not all monsters of iniquity nor even 
specially depraved. Both as to morals and 
maupers, perhaps they average as well as 
classes of the same intellectual and social 
grade outside of Utah; but the organiza- 
tion, in which elements political, mercap- 
tile, and religious are so strangely com- 
pacted and blended—of that the good is 
much less easy to find. 

(1.) As to polygamy, its immorality, 
at least, and the damage it does to 
character, to home, and to society is 
steadily on the increase. Some say that 
this practice, which so shocks Christendom, 
is passing away; that only the zealous 
originals from Nauvoo multiply* wives, 
and an occasional dark-minded neo- 
phyte, fresh from Europe. The facts 
in the case are hard to get. One thing, 
however, is certain. The duty and priv- 
ulege, the excellent glory of polygamy 
are not, as formerly, taught on all occa- 
sions. In public assemblies, now, the 
theme is seldom mentioned; bat just as 
aurely this change for the worse has come. 
Time was when many, at least, violated the 
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monogamic law out of zeal for theological | 
dogma or under the impression of a relig- 
ious fanaticism which carried them to the 
verge of frenzy. Then there was something 
to hallow the act, to reduce evil regults to a 
minimum ; but now that only saving clause 
is as good as gone. Men add wife to wife 
in cold blood, for Teasons whose vature is 
earthy. Animal cravings are largely at the 
bottom, and, even worse, it is used as a bait 
to catch proselytes and a trap in which to 
hold the rebellious and vacillating. To 
take a second wife is to cut off all retreat. 
Often, too, it is made the test of loyalty to 
the system and, as such, is rewarded. 
Thus the Church officials are polygamous, 
with few exceptions; and in the present 
legislature, with thirty-six members, twenty- 
eight are living in open violation of the 
marriage law. So that now the religious 
factor is almost wholly eliminated; no 
valid plea of persecution for conscience’s 
sake can be set up against laws for its sup- 
pression and nothing is left to redeem the 
practice or the advocacy of polygamy from 
utter loathesomeness and abomination. 

(2.) Mormonism as a religion is almost 
wholly formal; a matter of external ordi- 
nance, and ceremony, and rite, and eccle- 
siastical punctilio, and so in aim and tend- 
ency is fatal to true spirituality. This 
serious feature is patent in the lives of the 
“Saints” {n all the Sabbath teaching and 
as well throughout the doctrinal standards. 
The heart, the conscience, the higher 
sensibilities of the soul have slight office, 
scant stimulus, and receive no honor, Im- 
mersion is the magic gate to the Latter 
Day Ziou. The gifts of the Spirit are to 
be had by the potent laying on of priestly 
hands. Inthe Endowment House are re- 
vealed the mysteries of the kingdom, 
while the endowment robes are invulver- 
able armor against all the arts of the Devil, 
an amulet to shield the happy wearer from 
all ills to flesh or spirit. ‘Tio be much mar- 
ried on earth is to be highly exalted in the 
life tocome. This is the grace that saves— 
to wit, prompt and unquestioning obedi- 
ence to the priesthood; and pay tithes of all 
you possess is the first commandment with 
promise. To oppose the bishopric and the 
apostleship is to suffer the flerce wrath of 
the inspired powers that be. Then, too, 
the Church is in close alliance with the 
theater and the dance. These the dignities 
patronize and manage. 

The bishop arranges for the ‘“‘ parties” 
and announces them from the pulpit in the 
meeting-house where they are to be held; 
and also, when the partners are chosen and 
the viols are in tune, opens the terpsicho- 
rean proceedings with prayer. And so on 
through a long and dismal chapter of un- 
spiritual dogma and practice. The soul of 
Jesus and Paul does not appear. The 
moral excellence and piety found in Mor- 
mon lives are largely in spite of Mormon 
ecclesiastical teaching and tendency. As 
so often happens, they are far better than 
the system they adopt. 

(8.) Not only spiritual deadness, but in- 
tellectual torpor, also, is the patural if not 
necessary Concomitant of Mormonism. As 
was its originator, so have been his follow- 
ers. From first to last, the ‘‘prophet,” 
Smith, was essentially an ignorant man. 
Only such an one could or would have 
fashioned such a faith or imagined it to be 
in any particular a fair deduction from the 
Scriptures. This strange system, the legit- 
imate offspring of unlettered exegesis and 
of lawless imagination concerning things 
human and divine, is well adapted to catch 
and to sway the unschooled peasantry of 
Europe and the poor whites of the South and 
by instinct is a foe to sound scholarship and 
to true intelligence among the masses. Ed- 
ucation makes men independent, proud, re- 
bellious, Religion is so good that education 
may be dispensed with. First of all, let us 
have churches, and priests, bishops, aad eld- 
ers; but the schoolmaster is of much less ac- 
count. Atany rate, in Utah the schools are 
in a condition most deplorable. The school 
system is a mockery and shame. The type 
of teaching in vogue /is antiquated in’ the 
extreme. Teachers nut taught. School- 
houses are too few ayid are overcrowded, at- 
tendance is irregulax, while very many clil- 
dren are wholly absent. The common way 
is to tax so much per scholar. Free schools 
are not favored by the Church authorities 
and often only five months or three months 
a year are furnished. Little interest is felt 
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and little attention is paid to education by 
those who bear sway in Utah. Their zeal and 
their cash is expended rather on temples, on 
missionary work abroad, and on politics in 
Washington. In the arraignment of Mor- 
monism for high crimes and misdemeanors 
a prominent place must be given to this 
serious charge. The people are kept in the 
thralldom of ignorance, the vassalage be- 
gotten of illiteracy and superstition. And, 
so long has this ignorance continued, and 
no serious attempt been made on the part of 
those who possess the power to mend mat- 
ters, if they possessed the real desire, that 
we may reasonably regard the evil as 
chronic, congenital, and so hopelessly fixed. 
Only by breaking the dreadful system can 
the darkness be broken, 

(4.) Deadness of another kind is prev- 
alent in Utah, and, like the rest, traceable 
oply to Mormonism. The aim and fixed 
policy of the founders and builders here 
seem evidently to have been to discourage 
trade, to establish numerous agricultural 
communities, in which each family should 
produce all it consumed. Until the advent 
of the ‘‘Gentiles” money was scarcely 
known. Exchange was by barter. At the 
door of the theater and concert-hall the 
price of admission was paid in vegetables, 
Then the Church would do all the business 
and pocket all the profits. A deliberate 
and still-continued attempt was made to 
erush out individual mercantile enterprise, 
and, from some cause, a strange business 
languor and paralysis has overspread the 
territory. Utah is whole generations be- 
hind its sister states and territories. The 
business ways are those defunct in the East 
a half century since. Dead towns by the 
score are to be found. Outside of two or 
three, scarcely a live city can be named. 
Enterprise, public improvements are con- 
spicuously invisible. The advent of rail- 
roads cannot break the slumber, not even 
the electric stir of mining speculation. It 
is the deep sleep of death; and this, too, 
must be laid to the charge of the haughty, 
arrogant, and supremely self-satisfied 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, whose boasted mission it is to re- 
generate the nations, give God’s life to the 
world. 

(5.) Add now tothe catalogue these fur- 
ther achievements, specified in brief. In 
various ways Mormonism saps the very life 
of patriotism. The nation is nothing as 
compared with this Zion of the mountains, 
Congress is only to get favors from for 
Utah. The Church is more than the state 
and claims the first allegiance. The Pres- 
ident means not Chester A. Arthur, but 
John Taylor. Of the thirty-six members 
of the legislature thirty-two are Ohurch offi- 
cers. Truly, Church and state are one and 
the Church is the one. 

So that, all things considered, there would 
seem to be ample room foreven a great in- 
crease of nation-wide indignation and 
alarm. Norcan the Mormon question be 
deemed a subject unworthy of the imme- 
diate and most serious attention of the 
supreme law-making power in the nation. 
Let what is legally wrong or what may 
best be mended by legislation be speedily 
set right by the enactment and vigorous en- 
forcement of_ righteous laws. 

Sat Lake Cir. 





THE SEXTON 





BY META LANDER, 





THERE are sextons and sextons, from the 
modest man, who attends quietly to his own 
business, all the way up to him who magni- 
fies his office and carries himself asif he 
were lord chamberlain. To be door-keeper 
in the house of God is, indeed, an bonor- 
able vocation; but that is no reason why 
the ove filling it should drive people from 
the church in disgust at his high and mighty 
airs. : 

Of the extent to which the comfort of 
churchgoers is dependent on this function- 
ary few are aware. The seating, indeed, 
which used to be his special charge, is now 
in many churches attended to by ushers, 
and with decided advantages; but where 
the old custom still prevails this official, 
in addition tu his other duties, acts as a 
kind of host. Thus it depends much on 
him whether those entering the Lord’s 
howise are made to fee) at home or are ren- 
dered more or less uncomfortable. 
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After the death of a far-famed, aristo- 
cratic city sexton one of the secular papers 
spoke of him as having ‘‘gone to a place 
where seats are not given out according to 
the quality of the clothes worn by the ap- 
plicant.” A religious journal pronounces 
this ‘‘a ghastly sarcasm, yet so well de- 
served in mauy places that it may well be 
tolerated for the lesson it teaches.” 

** The sexton,” says Dr. John Hall, shogid 
be a genial, quiet, sensible man, and, if 
possible, entirely in sympathy with the 
pastor and his work. He should be prompt 
and ready. A great deal of good or harm 
may be done by the way people are shown 
to their seats.” 

The office of this official is no sinecure. 
The church is to be kept in good order, 
which involves a careful looking after 
windows and doors, pulpit, pews, and « 
aisles. » 

Then there are stoves and furnaces to be 
regulated and everybody knows how fit- 
fully and unwisely this is sometimes done. 
Onacold Winter's day, when the thermom- 
eter is scarcely above zero and the winds 
come whistling in at every window, one 
will sometimes sit and shiver through the 
services. Then in some January thaw the 
church will, perhaps, be oppressively hos. 
In all this the sexton has the chief responsi- 
bility, as also for slamming blinds and E 
creaking doors. - 

Just so in the vestry orchapel. Foul air, 
or a temperature too hot or too cold, or 
smoking lamps, or a broken pane of glass— 
what ao amount of discomfort follows any 
one of these annoyances. And alas! we 
sometimes have several of them at the same 
time. People grow sleepy and nod. their 
assent to the sleepy speaker, or they sneeze 
and shiver and cough and wish they badn’t 
come. Thus, instead of a meansof grace, 
the service is very likely the meansof a 
cold, both physically and spiritually. 

Sometimes on the Sabbath, at the very 
time a hymn is being sung, and, indeed, as 
if that were the particular opportunity he 
had been waiting for, the sexton will ascend 
the pulpit stairs with a pile of notices in 
his hands, to thrust before the minister’s 
eyes. Whatever needs attention, whether 
arranging for ventilation, or opening and 
shutting windows and blinds, or whispering 
to this one or that, this is the time chosen, 
as if the singing were designed as a sort of 
drapery to cover all such performances. 

It is regarded as desirable by some clergy- 
men, especially in our cities, that those sex- 
tons who are also undertakers should serve 
as such at the funerals in their own congre- 
gation. ‘The sexton, of course, knows 
more about the people than a stranger, and 
also better understands the times and sen- 
sons of his pastor; but, whoever officiates, 
it is much to be desired that the profes- 
sional manner of speaking which is in some- 
places so common might give place to 
something less disagreeable in itself and 
less calculated to give an unnecessary 
shock to the feelings of the bereaved. A 
few cases are cited to illustrate my mean- z 
ing. 

“The second cousins of the corpse will 
please come forward and take their places,” 
loudly called the sexton on one occasion, 

‘The lateral branches of the corpse,” 
said another, ‘ will now join the proces- 
sion.” , 

Remarked this official to a group looking 
at some statuary in St. Stephen’s Church, 
Philadelphia: ‘‘ You must leave now, as I 
have a number of corpses waiting for ) 
me.” 

Shortly before a funeral ina metropolitan 
church, the sexton, aware that the clergy- 
man often knows ncthing of the departed, 
and kiudly impelled to communicate the in- 
formation he bad received, remarked to 
him: ‘‘ I don’t know what you can do with 
it, but the corpse joined the church at 
twelve years old.” / 

Ata city funeral which was in charge of 
an undertaker belonging to a different con- 
gregation, the man came hurrying in, ata 
late hour, almost shouting: ‘‘ I’m sorry to 
detain the people; but I had two cases at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, and J had to take’em down 
and ice ’em before I could come.” 

Such extremely unpleasant instances are, 
doubtless, rare; but they should be made 
an impossibility. There are, of course 
many undertakers Whose management is 











always uaexceptionable and truly copsid- 
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thetr opportunity by ihflicting exorbitant 
charges on those of narrow means, yet who 
cannot protest at such a time. 

But of all the matters claiming this func- 
tionary’s attention that of ~entilation is su- 
preme. How often are the most fervent 
prayers and the most eloquent sermons wast- 
ed on au assembly oppressed and stultified 
by « stifling and noxiots air! A judge 
once complained that, for lack of fresh air, 
our court-rooms were killing the judges and 
disturbing the course of justice. Is this 
same lack doing any less harm in our 
churebes? If the preacher would reach 
the hearts of his hearers, nay, if bis own 
heart is to be alive and glowing, there must 
be a supply of the vital element. Unless 
there can be a constantinflowing of pure 
air, he might as well stop preaching. Yet 
who bas not often seen the sexton, after 
the congregation has Jeft the church, care- 
fully closing every door and window, as if 
anxious to shut in so many feet of square 
poison? And this often in spite of the spe- 
wific and repeated {njunction of the pastor to 
open, instead of shut. 

The moment the people are out every- 
thing should be set wide open, and there 
should be another airing and revivifying 
before the assembly again gathers. To 
secure thorough ventilation, it must be line 
upon line and precept upon precept; here a 
little and there a great deal. Let there be 
no cessation in this warfare till victory is 
achieved. 

Bishop Simpson recommends a mauual 
for the enlightenment of sextons, relating 
an incident that took place in a country 
church. The trustees had charged the 
sexton to keep the temperature between 
sixty and seventy degrees, but on no ac- 
count to allow it to get bigher than seventy. 
The day was a little cool, and he was no- 
ticed examining the thermometer. ‘‘ Then 
he put wood in the stove. In a few min- 
utes he examined it again, and put more 
wood in the stove; after which he exam- 
ined it again, and seemed to be in trouble. 
He opened the stove-door, looked again, 
scratched his head, and, finally, as if a 
sudden thought strack him, he seized the 
thermometer with both hands and ran out 
into the cold air, determined to bring it 
down to seventy.” 

Tu explaining to an American gentleman 
the apparatus for ventilation under the 
Houses of Parliament, the chief engineer 
remarked: ‘ Afier all, the perfection is 
iv the fact that my assistants have been 
heré for years, and know how to regulate 
air.and temperature according to the Indi- 
cations of out-door air and in-door circum- 
stances. I sometimes find,” added he, 
“that when debate is most excited in the 
House of Commons it is safe to let in quan- 
tities of alr that would be quite criticised 
in the moments of calm stolidity over a 
long-drawn, uuinterestiog speech.” 

Why is it that women are never appoint- 
ed to the office of sexton? In sweepimg and 
dusting, in looking after the corners and 
cornices and crevices, is not woman more of 
an adept than man? Give them each a dis- 
ordered or a dismantled room to put in 
order, and compare the results. At any 
rate, why not appoint a map and his wife, 
asasort of double sexton, committing the 
nicer work and the finishing touches to 
her? 

As to the matter of ventilation, a wo- 
man’s wits could hardly be duller than that 
of the man Bishop Simpson referred to. 
Certainly, some way should be contrived to 
keep the air pure and fresh, and that with- 
out exposing people to draughts. Some- 
timesa single pane in the window is ar- 
ranged so that it can be opened as occasion 
requires, and thus, with the blind closed, a 
good supply of oxygen be secured. Some- 
times the window is slightly raised, while a 
cleat is placed under the lower sash, so as 
to admit air without a direct current. Asa 
means of insuring the proper temperature, 
and also purity of air, every church should 
be supplied with a thermometer, barom- 
eter, and anemometer. 

But, however excellent the arrangements, 
unless the official in charge is competent 
for his place, they are worse than wasted. 
T have io mind a church-edifice that is pro- 
vided with the best methods of ventilation. 
They might, however, as well have been 
omitted, as no use whatever is made of 





them. } 








THE ETHICS OF CREED SUBSCRIP- 
TION. : 


BY GEORGE B. SAFFORD, D. D. 


To Tue Eprron oy Tas INDEPENDENT: 


I am aware that Toe INDEPENDENT does 
not depend on other papers for material 
to fill its columns. Nevertheless, in these 
days, when many are clamorous for a creed 
which we shall be forced to subscribe with 
qualifications, you may think the enclosed 
copy of aclipping from The Congregation- 
alist, entitled ‘The Ethics of Creed Sub. 
scription,” worth reproducing. I find 
agalvet it in my scrap-book the date Octo- 
ber, 1867, but am not sure that the date is 
correct. The initials of the critic, as well 
as his quict humor, suggest to me one of 
the secretaries of the A. B. C. F. M. 

“It Is instructive to notice the process of 
argument by which men holding important 
offices and enjoying rich emoluments jn the 
Established Churches of England and Scot- 
land justify themselves for retaining their 
places after they have lost faith in the doc- 
trines they profess to believe and are sworn to 
teach. The conscience of an unlettered Chris- 
tian and of an average heathen says: If you 
do not believe certain things, do not pretend 
to; if you cannot honestly teach them, step 
aside. Donot cling to the pay, when you do 
pot perform the duty. How the educated 
ecelesiastical ¢ fence regards the matter 
appears in a paperin The Contemporary Review 
for August, by the Rev. Wm. Knight, of 
Dundee. Aftera full discussion of the moral 
aspects of subscribing to crceds which are not 
believed, the conclusions at which he arrives 
are that: . 

“*1. The most perfect attainable creed is 
only an approximation to an adequate state- 
ment of truth. 

“*2. It is impossible for the same creed 
equally to satisfy every mind within the Church 
at any onetime. There is a certain vicarious 
element fn all healthy creed subscription. 
We assent toitas acommon symbol, as the 
confession not only of the individual, but of 
the community or religious organization with 
which the individual chooses to be associated. 
It is found in the plural, not in the singular. 

“3 It is im ible for any creed to con- 
tinue adequate from age to age. 

«+4, It is illegitimate tn any one to subscribe 
toa document as the final expression of his 
faith. Intelligent assent does not imply a de- 
termination to adhere always to the adopted or 
inberited form. 

“*8. To leave a Church because of intellect- 
ual divergence in belief is cowardly, if not 
criminal, It is weak, if not Irrational. It is 
deserting the Church and forsaking the post of 
duty. 

“*6, Reforms of all sorts are not only best 
accomplished from within. They are only possi- 
ble through the patience, forbearance, tact, 
nd temper of those who are already within. 

“¢7, Tirst of all, public assent to a creed is 
the expression of deep reverence for the faith 
of our forefathers. Secondly, we express our 
personal sympathy with and our respect for 
the doctrinal conclusions at which thep ar- 
rived; not as « final expression of truth, or 
their creed as a perfect mold in which that 
truth should be cast, but as a trustworthy ex- 

ression and ralid mold for their age and time. 

irdly, we sign it with a certain self-renunci- 
ation or abandonment. We sign ft in the plural, 
and not in the singular, and assent to it as the 
expression of the common faith, the belief of 
the collective Church. If, when we can assent 
tothe propositions of a creed literally, we do 
so when we cannot, but can give them a figura- 
tive meaning, may we not doso? And, when 
we can do neither, may we not accept them as 
more adequate to our brethren, with whom we 
are associated, than they are or can be to us? 
The vicarious element that enters or may al- 
ways enter into healthy creed subscription 
has not yet received the prominence it de- 
serves.’ 

** All this would be very funny if it were not 
too solemn. J. 0. M.” 

Does not the acute Scotchman show how 
easily one compelled to substantial aszent 
and trained to regard that asa virtue be- 
comes capable of vicarious assent, regard- 
ing that as a virtue, the lack of which im- 
plies cowardice, if not crime? His argu- 
ment brings to mind a remark attributed to 
a well-known Connecticut pastor—Parker, 
of Hartford: ‘‘ Creed subscription tends to 
immorality.” 

The following may be called the Decen- 
sus of Creed Subscription: 


My subscription means: 

1. I personally do really believe the propost- 
tions of this creed. ; 

2.1 believe what I understand of these 
propositions, and assume that what I don’t 
would seem to me true, if I were to under- 
stand it. 

8. I believe most of these propositions, but 
not all; and do not care to specify the partic- 
ulars of dissent. ‘ 

4. Lbelieve the theological system here ex- 
hibited; but reject some of the propositions. 

5. I believe most of these propositions ; but 
reject the theological system that they were 
intended to represent. 

6. I believe these doctrines, but am not 
quite satisfied with this form of expression » 
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£&, Tao not believe these propositions, but 


} only believe certain doctrines that are not ex- 


pressed in these propositions. 

7. I profess to believe this, because I cannot 
express what I do really believe. 

8. Lbelieve that other peéple with whom I 
wish to be associated believe this, though I do 
not. 

9. I respect what people used to believe, but 
what intelligent people will believe nevermore. 

10. I sub-scribe with the hand, but by no 
means con-sent with the mind. I accept these 
propositions only substantially, symbolically, 
vicariously, as a statement of what other peo- 
ple do believe or bave believed, unless, per- 
chance, their subscription may have had a sym- 
bolical or vicarious element in it. 

To be sure, the unlettered Christian or 
the average heathen would sayI Ile. My 
own preference would state the case thus: 
I modestly suppress my individuality. I 
cultivate a certain self-renunciation. I sign 
in the plural, on bebalf of the collective 
Chureh. I recognize the identity of Chris- 
tian doctrine in all ages. 

Buriiwoton, Vz. 





A JAPANESE SERMON. 
BY A CONFUCIAN PRIEST. 








INTRODUCTORY. 


Tue “ Shin-gaku Michi” is a system of mor- 
ality, based upon the writings of the Chinese 
philosophers. Concerning God and the future 
life it is strictly agnostic. The Buddbist and 
Shinto doctrines, it holds, are pious frauds, 
designed to lead ignorant men to virtue by ex- 
citing their fears, as mothers invent goblins for 
their children’s good. The fittest emblem of im- 
mortality is the transformation of matter—con- 
stant change, but no destruction; but man 
knows nothing of conscious immortality. The 
Buddbist doctrine of three worlds, resting on 
no better foundation than the facts that there 
was a time before the individual man was born, 
and will come a time when he shall cease to 
be. The wise man troubles himself about none 
of these things. Whether nominally Buddh- 
ist, Shintoist, or Confucian, his faith at bot- 
tom is—conduct is all of life. However, there 
is power, not ourselves, that makes for right- 
eousness; and, hence, it may be assumed 
asan axiom that right conduct brings peace 
and wrong conduct brings misery. Be vir- 
tuous and you will be bappy. Seeming ex- 
ceptions no more invalidate the general law 
than does the phenomenon of the hot springs 
of Hakone invalidate the general law that 
water is cold. The original heart is pure and 
its voice the sufficient rule of faith and life. 
Man, however corrupted by the example and 
influence of those about him, neglects the 
teaching of his original heart, plunges into 
sin, and becomes miserable. The path that 
leads back to happiness is obedience to the 
teaching of the sages and imitation of their 
virtues. These teachings and virtues are, 
however, in no sense the invention or the ex- 
clusive possession of the sages, but equally 
belong to every man who will consult the 
source of all good—the original heart.* 





Text: The Master says, 

“Is tt not s pleasure to practice what we learn "— 
CoxFuctus. 

This text, as you al] know, is from the be- 
ginning of the first volume of the Analects. 
It is the teaching of Confucius, the great 
sage. Of course, an unlearned man, like my- 
self, cannot expound the Analects, and so I 
will simply talk about the “‘ way’ to these 
ladies and children who cannot read about it 
for themselves. 

“The Master says” means Confucius says. 
What, then, does Confucius mean when he 
says “learn’’? Whatare we to learn? It is 
man’s “way” we are to learn—the way that 
belongs to all mankind. Every one “who has 
the form of man, even the Mikado on the 
throne and the Shogun Sama—lI say ft with all 
respect—we common people, too, yes, the very 
beggars and outcasts are naturally endowed 
with the “‘way.”” Every one by nature hes 
the ive cardinal virtues—humanity, upright- 
ness, propriety, wisdom, and sincerity; and 
from these virtues come our duties in the five 
human relations—obedience to parents, loyal- 
ty to master, conjugal harmony, brotherly af- 
fection, and kindness in intercourse with 
others. The text, then, refers to learning 
these things, for these constitute man’s 
nati ‘* way.” 

In all the universe there is not a being left 
unendowed with its own particular ‘‘ way,”’ 
and each follows straight in his proper path. 

* aA few phrases need explanation. “ Tento Sama” is 
the sun deified; yet it i not God im our sense, but 
rather fate. “ Ten,” Hea’ is used with the same 
“God” nts the deities of the Shinto 


ists, deified men, the various Buddhas. The Japanese 
year consists of twelve lunar months, three hundred 
and fifty-four days, with an {nter-calary month once 
in two or three years. Nioral Same is one of the pop 
wlar Hotole 





Thus the cock every morning crows and tells 


| the hour, the dog guards the gate, the cat 


catches the rat, the horse and ox bear burdens 
for mag, all carefully doing their duty. Did 
you ever hear of a horse or an ox being 
ashamed to meet its companions, or of one 
running away to hide, or of 8 cat or a dog sen- 
tenced to capital punishment by its peers? 
Why, consider even inanimate things; the 
willow has always been green andthe flower 
pink, the pine crooked and the cedar straight, 
the radish long and the turnip short—never 
a mistake or change at alk, Alas! alas! 
Only that sad being, mani Man is born 
the “head of all things’; and yet, 
because be does not understand what it is 
that constitutes him bead, there are many men 
who are notmen. As a modern comic poet 
eays: 
“Should ye become beasts, it would not soil your face, 

© gufld of Nature's lords.” 
It is because man is gifted with the splendid 
power of free choive that he leaves his own 
way and quickly wanders into forbidden paths. 

How dangerous itis! With all our strength, 
we must learn nian’s way. You know the an- 
cient verse : 

“Many men. Amid the men no man. 
Man bea man. Man make men.” 

This natural endowment of man with the 
five cardinal virtues and the duties in the five 
buman relations is jike the arrangement of 


the five fingers on the hand. Look at your fin- . 


gers, ladies and children, and you wil] under- 


stand me. The index finger represents human-~ 


ity and filial obedience ; the third finger up- 
rightness and loyalty to masters; the middle 
finger, propriety and conjugal harmony; the 
little finger, wisdom and brotherly affection ; 
the thumb, sincerity and fidelity to compan- 
fons. With these five fingers you can grasp 
what you please. Is it not s wonderful 
machine? ‘Flowers, bright-colored leaves, 
silver and gold in the world are given. Put 
forth your strength and take.’”’ How neces- 
sary that we put forth our strength. Mencius 
says: ‘‘If self-examination shows me truth 
within, all the world endows me. No pleasure 
exceeds tbis.’’ All the world is mine, a pre- 
cious treasure; but, if I am a little selfish, if 
the heart secks its own happiness, it is like 
breaking the fingers off. Disobedience to 
parents break the first, disloyalty to master 
the third, conjagal discord the second, strife 
between bretbrea the fourth, falseness toward 
family relatives and friends the thumb; and 
so this hand, by Nature formed with five fin- 
gers, is useless. It is become a club. Itcan- 
not take or hold a thing. My young hearers, 
are your fingers broken off? Take’ counsel 
from this living er, always with you. 

In worshiping the Gods and Hotoke, do you 
not join the fingers of both hands? The left 
hand represents the male principle and the 
right the female. In Shinto it isthe sign of 
the primeval oneness of heaven and earth in 
unity, of harmony between self and others; 
but, surely, if only the bands are joined, we 
cannot expect dn answer from the God or 
Hotoke. The feelings and the actions too 
must be in harmony; but, if the hands alone 
are clasped, while feelings and actions are 
pushed out like a club before God or Hotoke, 
though as often as the enchanters repeat their 
charms you mutter with your lips *‘ Grant, I 
beseech, peace to my family, a long, bappy life 
to me, long-continued prosperity to my house,” 
the God or Hotoki looks the other way. ‘No 
answer to thy prayer? Silence an answer fs. 
Thy praying heart lacks truth.” 

Here is a funny story just in point. 

Out in the country, among the farmers, once 
lived an old woman, who very much wanted to 
goto Heaven. Every day she made an offering 
of rice to Niorai Sama, which she prepared by 
iteelf and called sacred rice. The utensils used 
in its preparation were used for no other pur- 
pose and were all called the property of Niorai 
Sama. To all of these she gave the title sacred, 
ealling the pot sacred pot, the ladle sacred 
ladle, and the cloth sacred cloth. All of the 
family, after the same fashion, used the prefix 
most sacred whenever they mentioned anything 
belonging to Niorai Sama, saying most sacred 
flowers, most sacred censer, most sacred im- 
plements of worship, giving the same title even 
to the coarse dish-cloth. 

Now, the true reason forit all was simply that 
the old woman wanted to go to Heaven when she 
died ; for she hoped in Heaven to feast forever 
upon a hundred varieties of fruit and never to 
labor any more. Plainly,she was wholly selfish ; 
and yet the blame did not belong to the relig- 
ion, for the Hotoke and sect founder hoped to 
induce men to lfve justly in this life, through 
the hope of future happiness. But this old 
woman bad never thought of that. .She had 
heard the Buddhist saying ‘‘ This world isatran- 
sient, borrowed lodging,” and she interpreted 
the saying by her selfish heart, and so decided 
to please herself, even though she be disobe- 
dient, disloyal, and unjust. is she not a fool? 
*¢ & borrowed world it is, yet use it not vainly. 
This borrowed world alone is thine.” The 
goed of the eternal future, Hesven and Hell, s 
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all sown in this present life. Hence, this 
“borrowed” world is, surely, of the last im- 
portance tous. But this woman is so selfish 
that she thinks the saying means: The world 
isso transient, it does not matter what I do. 
And, hence, in her balance-sheet, first and 
last, are many things that do not agree. Bhe 
won’t pay her taxes until the officers send her 
many warnings, and she has plenty of bad ex- 
cuses ready ; but hér temple dues and contri- 
butions—she would pull off her very skin to 
pay them, On the anniversary of the death of 
ber father or her husband she can’t fast—it 
would rain her health ; but on the anniversary 
of the death of the founder of her sect she 
fasts, calling it the sacred tenth day or the 
sacred twentieth day. All the family make 
the same selfish mistake. When anything dis- 
pleases the son or the step-daughter, they 
scold father or elder brother with Joud, sbrill 
voices, and then at once, perhaps, they turn to 
Niorai Sama and pray gently with the softest 
words. How selfishness would make a fool 
of the Hotoke! It is just like thrusting out 
the club, and the Hotoki and sect founder 
only grieve. They never expected the hope of 
Heaven would lead to such badness, nor that 
a prayer to Niorai Sama should be the pretext 
for disobedience and disloyalty. Such miser- 
able misconduct causes tears of blood to fall. 
Are not such people wholly astray? 

This old woman never washed the rice with 
her bands, but put it ina bowl and washed it 
with aclub. A man sesing her do this asked: 
“ Why do you wash your rice in that awkward 
fashion?” She replied: “This rice is for 
Niorai Sama. 1 can’t wash it with my hands, 
for, no matter how much care! take in clean- 
ing my bands, some dirt may remain under the 
nails. No, hands would never do, and so I 
usethisclub.”” Heasked again : “ How do you 
pray?’ “Why, with my two hands joined,’ 
she said. ‘‘ That likewise is highly improper,” 
be returned. ‘‘You should rray with two 
clubs joined together.”” Then the old woman 
stormed: “You outrageous speaking man! 
That’s blasphemy, abominable !’’ Indeed, if we 
know that Nioral Sama must be worshiped 
with the two hands joined, all of the fingers 
touching, and yet, on self-examination, find 
thoughts and actions like the joined clabs, is 
it not really blasphemous and abomiuable ? 

In ancient times the Hotoke and the found- 
ers of sects, pitying men, by coaxing and 
wheedliug, hoped to lead them to do their 
duty, so they invented all sorts of artifices, 
just as the ame seller blows a flute and sings s 
song to aid in making bis sale, and the tooth- 
powder peddler spins s top for the sake of sell- 
ing his powder. “Swallowing the device of 
the priest well satisfied, they dance their 
prayers.” 

When we use the Shinto prayers—“ Cleanse 
me, make me holy’”’—we do not offer cleansing 
tothe gods. We pray that we may be rid of 
self-seeking and willfulmess. And when we 
pray ‘‘Save, eternal Buddha,” we do not aid 


the Hotoke, for the pure and holy Hotoke do. 


not need our help, but we ourselves are 
changed into the Hotoki’s likeness. When 
we use the prayers of any of the sects, if we 
think we benefit the Hotoke, and do not exam- 
ine ourselves, it is like the club. The import- 
ant lesson is all crumpled together. “Man must 
learn man’s way by this ‘‘ middle”’ path of the 
sages, and hence it is that Confucius says 
learn. 

The word “ practice’ means imitate. When 
we hear and see the illustrious words and 
deeds of the sages, we are to imitate them 
with all our might, even though we cannot 
equal our model. This word “ practice” 
means that. Or, if the example of the sdges ts 
too difficult’ for such stupid folks as we, we 
mast find models nearer at band. When we 
sce obedient and loyal men, we are to imitate 
them. Confucius said: ‘‘1f I see a wise man, 
I desire to be like him. Ifa foolish one, I ex- 
amine myself.” And, again: “‘In the actions 
of every three men there is a teacher for me. 
Seeing the right, I will follow it, and, knowing 
evil, will mend it.” That is, seeing the con- 
duct of other men, I will mend my own. 

But now some of these young men and 
women will hear this word imitate, but will 
not regard what I say of ite meaning. And 
the boy thinks imitate means to imitate the 
jester, and the wife and daughter think it 
means imitate the harlot or the dancing-girl, 
and the clerk thinks he is to imitate the ar- 
repgement of the actor’s hair. They think 
these good models and carelessly imitate evil. 
And then, too, the true model is so difficult of 
tmitation. To correct this error, I teach this 
‘‘moral way.’”’ I beg you stop and consider 
it. 
All the time there is a splendid and most 
honored teacher close at hand. Don’t go 
peering about seeking him elsewhere. You 


~ still must study this moral way; but seek the 


teacher called original heart—a teacher with- 
out eyes, Cars, nose, or mouth, and yet never 
impeded by anything; s clear, far-sighted be 
ing, much praised in China and India from 
the carliest times. To this teacher we must 








go st once. I will lead you by the hand. 


Now, if welisten simply, as to idle gossip, we 
shall not understand. As we learn the salt- 
ness of water by tasting, so with this way. 
What ig the “way” of the sparrow? it is 
chu chu; of the crow? kaka; of the willow? 
greenness ; of the flower? pinkness; of man? 
obedience, loyaliy, fidelity, as any one can 
easily repeat who has the cant words by heart; 
but it is a great mistake to suppose that this 
way is the sort of thing that is simply to be 
heard by the ears. To repeat the words 
obedience, fidelity, loyalty, love, righteous- 
ness, decorum, wisdom, illustrious virtue, 
exceeding goodness, right purpose, righteous 
heart as volubly as the old-clothes man talks, 
and yet not to know the way, is to be like the 
club. Lao-teze says: “ Destroying great relig- 
fons, love and righteousness spring up.” To 
speak correctly, ‘chu chu’? is the sparrow ; 
“ka ka,” the crow; greenness, the willow; 
pinkness, the flower; the five virtues, man. 
That isthe correct way. And Mencius says: 
“Shin, explaining clearly all things, said: 
*Man does all things by love and righteous- 
ness, and does not do love and righteousness.’’’ 
“ Before heaven and earth were formed the 
chick sang in the egg. The great teacher 
then had no beginning, even in the greatest 
antiquity. It was with us before heaven and 
earth were formed, All day long it accom- 
panies us and teaches us: Do this; do that; 
that is bad; don’t do so. With all our 
strength we must imitate the model. It is the 
living learning. My hearers, I beseech you 
to follow it, . 

Again, in learning anything, we do not mas- 
ter it by copying it once or twice. We never 
grow skillful so. To learn a thing is to go like 
it. Why, the very children learning to write 
carefully imitate the copy innumerable times, 
until, becoming skillful, they write beautifully, 
like the copy itself. It is just so with man’s 
way. As each one, then, obeys the voice of 
the original heart—the great teacher—being 
obedient to parents, loyal to master, kind in 
the conjugal, brotherly, and friendly relations, 
in short, doing all our duties hour by hour, 
minute by minute, the actions acquire the like- 
ness of theteacher. This is what Confucius 
means by “ practice.” ‘‘ Imitate to master, loy- 
alty; to parents, obedience. If you imitate, 
you will become the truth.” Even in trifles, 
asin learning to play the samisen, when 
at first we wish to sound chin tsun ten, it sounds 
chin chin ten, and to tei ten comes out. to teun 
chin ; but, as we become skillful, at our pleas- 
ure we can inske chim tsun ten and to ten teun, or 
whatever we please, so that at last we gain a 
skill that causes us to forget our food for very 
joy. Still more must it be true when I follow 
the way of man, the essential element of his 
manhood. This brings the highest happiness 
and joy. Hence ourtext says: ‘Is it not a 
pleasure to practice what we learn?” But this 
is the saying of asage and we common folks 
can make no such attainment ; and yet, if we 
but enter this gate and learn even the outer 
edge of the original heart, what hitherto has 
seemed apart from us—Shinto, Buddbism, and 
the Confucian system—we know at ouce are 
allourown. We know that God, Hotoki, and 
sage are not wholly separate from us. In all 
things we lose our selfishness. Gradually we 
become ashamed of our former thoughts and 
words. Just now we thought ourselves wise 
and prudent ; but the horns of the selfish de- 
mon draw slowly in and the skin, « thousand 
thick, thins down to one. And so, in like de- 
gree, we enter Heaven itself with joy and 
thankfulness unspeakable, unconscious how 
our bands moveand our feet dance, As the 
poet sings: “As long as my Hotoki lives, 
whate’er I see or hear is source of thankful- 
ness.’’ 

Now, for a little, stop proudly stretching out 
your elbows and consider the outer shell of 
this body, from the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot. What a wonderful being 
itis. We wear nothing on the head, and just 
there is the soft cushion of hair, protecting 
from injury, if anythiog chances to fall upon it. 

The eye is a wonder. It takes in light for the 
whole body. It is withdrawn « little and pro- 
tected from dust by the eyelid, a contrivance 
that opens and shute itself, and if a speck of 
dust chances to get in it the eyelash brushes it 
out, Above the eyes, like the eaves of a ware- 
house, are the eyebrows, made to carry away 
the drops of perspiration. The holes of the 
nose cannot open or shut, so they open down- 
ward, that no wind can enter. Above is a roof 
that protects them when the north wind blows, 
the roof iteelf merely smarting alittle. Were 
the roof wanting, how miserable we should be. 
We should have to walk backward when the 
wind blows hard, and perhaps fall into s pud- 
dle or strike a cart or a stone and hurt our- 
selves. By the grace of this roof, then, we walk 
atease. In a whole lifetime it needs no repair; 
but sometimes men go to bad places and ruin 
the roof prematurely. How miserable they are! 

The mouth takes in food for the whole body. 
How wisely it is made. This honorable gste 
can expand and contract, opening just in 





preportion to the size of the article that is te 
enter. Inside are officials, the teeth, who 
roughly handle the carrot, dock, turnip, radish, 
and other things, and that other official, the 
tongue, examines the article, is it sweet or 
bitter, and sends ft to the stomach. And so 
rigid is the examination that nothing counter 
feit can pass. If even atiny stone is hidden in 
the rice, out it comes, In old age Heaven pulls 
out the teeth, for the weak stomach’s sake, 
lest they should be proud and heedless and eat 
hard food. 

The ears spread wide from right to left, like 
a porch or a wine-seller’s funnel, to receive 
the five sounds. Atthe joints of our hands 
and feet, our instruments for work, the skin, 
and sinews are just a little loose, and, to save 
the fingers from hart, their ends are tipped 
witb nafls, like pfeces of hardware. You must 
ask the doctor to tell you more about the 
body, with its elock-like mechanism and its 
five and six viscera. All this body is formed 
from the five elements. Is not Tento Sama a 
skillful workman? The eye distinguishes 
color and form ; the ear, voice and sound ; the 
nose, odor; the tongue, taste; we grasp with 
our hands and walk with our feet. We sleep, 
we wake, we walk, we speak, we think, just 
as we please. Could anything be more won- 
derful? We never can understand {t, reason, 
consider, and calculate as we may. 


See, then, how we go setray. We think: 
This body is my own. I can doas I please. 
From this error comes the notion: I am wise 
and smart. ‘If be goes there, I move here; 
if he comes here, I go there.” From morning 
to evening he pushes out his elbows, and 
scowls like a chess-player considering what 
to do, and, his will is likea wrestler. If he 
does not succeed, he is angry. A guilty being, 
a pitiable being. He hates Heaven and scolds 
men. It is because Tento Sama is dumb thet 
selfishness grows so great. Worthless man 
enjoys bis tenement free of rent, and so comes 
to think it hisown. The kindness is too great. 
Atlast he goes to the owner to collect rent, 
No possible happiness can come from that. I 
will tell youe funny story in illustration of 
my meaning. 

In ecertain place there was an extraordl- 
narily foolish servant, named Chokichi. 
There are many foolish men in the world; but 
this one was exceptionally, almost purposely 
foolish, with @ remarkable talent for forget- 
ting things. One day bis mistress said to him: 
‘‘ Here, Chokicht, to-dey is the enniversary of 
our ancestor's death. The priest will soon be 
here and we must have an offering for the 
household deities. So burry to Nihom Bashi 
and buy five things for me—carrot, dock, 
mountain potato, dried mushroom, and lotus 
root. She gave him five cents, and be an- 
awered “ Hail’? tucked up the skirt of his 
coat, took the five cents in his hand, and ran 
fast as he could toward Nibom Bashi. Onthe 
way his neighbor, Kichimateu, met him. 
“Chokichi, where are you going in such a 
hurry and what are you going for?’ “Lam 
going to Nihom Bashi,to buy some things.” 
‘*What are you goipg to buy?’ ‘“ Why,I 
don’t know."’ He had forgotten his mistress’s 
important commissions, and only remembered 
torun fast. Was he not a fool? 

Yet possibly we should not laugh too much 
at Chokichi. In this assembly, of course, 
there is nothing of the sort; but way back in 
the country are many things like this story of 
Chokichi, many men who forget the most im- 
portant and pressing duties. They have a 
f habit of knowing very well all that others 
should do; but, well, each one should exam- 
ine himself. 

Here is Mr. Hachibei, who says that every 
being born into the world has a special com- 
mission from Heaven. Indeed! What were 
the ox and horse born for? Haechibei replies: 
“Oh! I know that. To help man by bearing 
burdens.”” ‘‘And what was the cock born 
for?” “Totell the time.” “What was the 
Gog born for?” “To guard the gate.” ‘ And 
the cat?” ‘To catch the rat.” ‘ What is 
the plum tree for?’’ ‘‘ To bear plums.” “‘ And 
the kaki tree?’”? “To bear kaki.’ “Again, 
what isthis cup for?’ ‘*To dip hot water and 
tea.” ‘Andthisfan?’” ‘To make a wind.” 
‘* Whatever I ask, if it is only something yon- 
der, he knows its use very well. Now, Mr. 
Hachibei, what were you born for?’’ On that 
he scratches bis head. ‘‘Why was I born? I 
don’t know. To eat rice and grumble?” That 
ia the sort of reply be makes. Truly, he be- 
longs to Chokichi’s guild. It cannot be that 
maa alone comes inte the world to grow old 
in eating rice. Man is called the ‘‘ hesd of all 
things.” He is different from dog and cat; 
but that is not a reason why he should be aim- 
less. 

When Chokichf reached Nihom Bashi, having 
forgotten bis errands, he wandered aimless- 
ly about, with his money in his hand. ._He saw 
cookies in a baker’s, and, going in, ate some ten. 
Then he drank some small beer, and dually 
spent all the money he had left in a low eating- 
house. But still he was not satisfied. He 





wanted some cooked eel and dressed duck, 


home grumbling. Meanwhile master and mis- 
tress were hot aefire. ‘Ohokichi, what are 
you about! Where are the things we sent you 
for?’ -Chokiehi, surprised: ‘*‘ Why, I haven’t 
bought anything.” The master asks, angrily: 
“ What did you do with my money?’’ “Oh! 
I used that to buy things to eat, and I waxt 
some more.” The master and mistress, 
amazed: “ You're talking in your sleep. We 
4id vot tell you to buy things to eat. We told 
you to buy carrot and dock—those five things. 
You did not buy them, but spent the money for 
things to eat. You are crazy, man.” They 
scold and pound the mats. No doubt of his 
being a fool. Then this Chokichi put on s 
surprised face and said: ‘*Do you need carrot 
and dock? 1’ve just been to Nihom Basti, and 
that would have been such a good time to buy 
them.’’ A monstrous fool. In all the wide 
world no one would support such a man for 
an hour. Hit his bead with the fist two or 
three times and-drive him out. There is no 
help for it. But this story is not merely to be 
laughed at. It is a parable. If we hear of 
folly, we are to examine ourselves. So, to-day, 
if any of you think, I, surely, am not Jike this 
Chokich!, you must examine yourself. We 
each received at birth from Tento Sama, our 
master, a fine body, with five members, no mere 
trifle of five cents. We are also endowed with 
five senses for five kinds of work—the eye for 
seeing, the ear for hearing, the nose for smell- 
ing, the mouth for tasting, and the body for 
feeling. Moreover, in the heart is the natural 
endowment of the five virtuee—humanity, up- 
rightness, propriety, wisdom, sincerity; and 
from these come the five duties—filial obedi- 
ence, loyalty to master, conjuga) harmony, 
brotherly respect, kindness in intercourse with 
Others. These are the five articles—the ¢ar- 
rot and dock—we sre told to buy. But when 
we forgot these five duties and five virtues,and, 
rising up and lying down, complain “I want 
this. I want that. This won't do. That’s 
not enough,” wasting months and years 
in buying and éating, is it not Chokichi 
himself? Surely, man was not born thus aim- 
lessly. And even now, living in this grateful 
time of peace, when, if one will only follow his 
business diligently, he need not want anytbing, 
even now, those who do not know the trath 
do not imagine even in their dreams that grat- 
itude is due. “ That’s not enough. This won’t 
do.” In all the three hundred and fifty-four 
days in the year there ise warin the breast. 
Is it not blasphemy? ' 

When we cast.out the “ original heart,” the 
selfish demon appears. - It cuts the family inte 
fractions.. Father and son, brother and friend, 
husband and wife are enemies. ‘The daughter- 
in-law glares at the faults of thé mother-in- 
law, the mother-in-law delights to fll-use the 
daughter-in-law. The lord treats bis retainers 
harshly, and the retainers watch the errors of 
their lord, It isa living hell. When there is 
a pause tn this matua) {ll-treatment, with knit- 
ted brows they consider questions of no profit : 
Are the times good or bad? Is the world wide 
or narrow ? Is it the world’s beginning or end? 
It is the merest folly. It ts just like Chokichi 
when he grumbled because the money his mie- 
tress gaye him was too little and he could not 
eat cooked eel and dressed duck. Such grum- 
blersdun Tento Sama for rent, and in return 
are ordered to quit the premises. So they run 
away bankrupt, men and women drowning 
themselves together or having their heads cut 
off. Thus they receive two or three blows 
from Tento Sama’s fist and their names are 
erased from the list of the dwellers in Heaven, 
the wretches! It is written ‘‘As all things 
are cultivated in a series, they must not hurt 
each other"; but we know the original heart 
and wish to forsake our selfish buying and eat- 
ing, and, follow the trueway. We desire to do 
the important pressing errands of Tento Sama, 
being obedient to parents, loyal to master, 
kind to family, children, and friends. 
Thus we shall live joyfully. Although I 
say this, some of my young hearers may 
think this moral way of obedience and loyalty 
is old-fashioned and not for these times. And 
othersmay say: No. What he says is good and 
true and I want to follow the way. But just 
pow Iam so very busy I really have no time. 
Ata convenient season I intend to obey. These 
all belong to Chokichi’s guild, If they are so 
heedless, Tento Sama’s fst will soon be on their 
heads, and then what sorrows, misfortunes, and 
unspeakable woes will be theire—s fearful 
doom! Let us learn over and over again this 
way. 

In the ancient times Buddha, Confucius, and 
the founders of other sects forsook rank and 
home, denied themselves pleasgnt food and 
clothes, and, with wasting flesh, helped others. 
We too greatly desire to make it the business 
of our life to live and die true men. That is 
our Tento Sama, to Gods and Hotoke, and 
that is the true prayer for a bountiful harvest 
of the five kinds of grain and for peace in 
Heaven and earth. 

My sermon has been £0 long, from beginning 





to end, that now we'll take a pipe. 
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Legal. 


TEMPERANCE LAW, THROUGH 1881. 


BY BENJAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 





Ul. Promrerrory Leermartion. 


Im Alabama prohibitory legislation of a very 
complex and peculiar character is found. Be- 
sides local option laws, to be described here. 
after, for three counties, there are nine pro- 
hibitory acts, which cover in a)! sixteen coun- 
ties. (In one, Bullock County, local option is 
allowed in towns of more than 250 inhabitants. ) 
Additional to these are a great number of acts 
specifying particular places—a church, an 
academy, a villege, etc.—Within three or five 
or six miles around which it shall be unlawful 
and punishable to dispose of liquor. The num- 
ber of circles within which prohibition has 
thus been established during the year, in the 
state, is 146. How many of them may partially 
coincide with each other can be known only 
by the closest geographical study; but it Is 
obvious that, forbidding liquor-selling witbin 
a circle of five miles radius of any of 150 
churches might, if the churches are far enough 
apart, practically cover the settled parts of 
nearly a whole state with the wgis of probibi- 
tion. These local prohibjtory laws are desery™ 
ing of criticiem for their variatious of language. 
Many of them (often earlier ones) allow sale of 
wines for the sacrament, giving beverages to 
one’s guests ip one’s own bouse, or dealing In 
wines manufactured within the state aud with- 
out use of spirits. Others (often later passed) 
make no such exceptious. If it be the deliber- 
ate purpose of the legislature, founded on 
actual differences of local wishes, to forbid 
these forms of the traffle in some neighbor- 
hogds and allow it in others, the laws are well 
drawn. But apparently the laws all have a 
common purpose, but have been drawn and 
passed without comparison and without 
thought of the inconvenient questions which 
their want of uniformity may raise. 

Arkansas and North Carolina laws are much 
like those of Alabama. Besides a local-option 
law available for each county, a number of 
acte forbid liquor-selling within a circle of one, 
two, three, four, or five miles from various 
designated spote—such as the Academy in Mt. 
Airy, the court-house in Taylorsville. In 
Arkaneas twelve such laws were passed during 
the last session; avd in North Carolina seven 
which are very comprehensive, one of them 
filling nearly eight pages with an enumeration 
of places or centers of small prohibitory cir- 
cles. Moreover, in North Carolina a law was 
passed, subject to a vote of the electors of the 
state at a popular election, prohibiting for the 
entire state the manufacture or sale of spirit- 
ous or malt liquors. Wines and cider are ex- 
cepted. But the people did not adopt this 
amendment. 

The general reader might well suppose the 
adoptiou of a constitutional prohibition like 
that of Kausas sufficient without furtber 
measures to reuder the traffic unlawful; but 
this is not so. Jurists have a theory that a 
constitutional provision of this kind ‘ does 
not execute iteelf,’’ but only casts a duty on 
the legislature of enacting appropriate laws. 
“The sale,’’ says the constitution, “shall be 
forever prohibited.” Prohibited by whom? 
By the legislature, ofcourse. Accordingly, the 
legislature speedily enacted a comprehensive 
law, carrying the mandate of the constitution 
into effect. Under its provisions liquors may 
be sold for * medical, scientific, and mechanic- 
al purposes,’ and for no others, The sale for 
these purposes ts restricted to the persons who 
take out a ‘‘ druggist’s permit,”’ and they inust 
make proof of good character and give a 
bond not to sell in violation of the law. They 
can sell for medical purposes only on @ physi- 
ciao’s prescription avd there are stringent 
provisions to prevent or punish giving such 
prescriptions unnecessarily. They can sell for 
acientific and mechanical purposes only on a 
sworn application stating the purpose of the 
purchase, and a buyer’s making such applica- 
tion falsely is punishable as perjury. All 
mavufacturing is placed under similar restric- 
tions. The manufacturer must take out a 
**permit,”? and can sell only on a sworn appli- 
cation showing a lawful purpose for the pur 
chase. Public record must be kept of the 
various dealings. Heavy fines an@ imprison- 
ments are imposed for all selling done without 
authority under the law, and stringent duties 
are laid on officers in prosecuting unauthor- 
ized sellers and in breaking up saloons and 
bar-rooms, as common nuisances. The act con- 
tains twenty-four sections and fills twelve 
pages. 

Almost immediately after this Kansas law 
went into operation several druggists were 
prosecuted for selling bay rum, essence of 
lemon, and tincture of gentian. An objection 
then urged to that feature of the law which 
requires sellers to take out a druggist’s per- 
mit—viz., that this is “class legislation,” it 
restricts the privilege of eelling to draggists 
aud debars other citizens from engaging in a 





profitable businesse—was overruled. But the 
court sustained another ground of defense— 
viz., that toilet articles, though containing 
alcohol, even enough to produce intoxication, 
but not adapted for or used as beverages, are 
not within the law. The act embraces all in- 
toxicating liquors adapted to be drunk and 
then productive of drunkenness. 

Florida has prohibited selling within two 
miles of any camp-ground used for religious 
worship during a session of any camp-meeting, 
and the Nebraska military code requires the 
commanding officer of any eucampment or 
parade of the National Guard to prohibit the 
sale of all spirituous and malt liquors within one 
mile of such parade or encampment. 





Biblical Research, 


“THE PESTILENCE THAT WALE- 
ETH IN DARENESS.” 


BY W. 8T. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 








How frequently in the Holy Scriptures do we 
find “the pestilence” meutioned,in conjunc- 
tion with the “famine and sword,” as one of 
the instruments of punishment employed by 
the offended Jehovah in the chastening of bis 
rebellious people. It is the punishment meted 
out to the discontented tribes in the wilderness 
who murmured against their leader and deliv- 
erer, Moses (Numb. xvi, 46—49). The terrible 
destroying pestilence Is the instrument chosen 
by God to humble the pride of David, who had 
been tempted by Satan (I Chron. xxi, 1) to 
number the people. For three days raged the 
destroyer over the city, and before this chosen 
“sword of the Lord” fell “‘ seventy thousand”’ 
of the people, a sad and terrible blow to David, 
who was then exulting in the numbers of the 
people. In the prophets* we find the pesti- 
lence frequently mentioned and announced as 
one of the trinity of the executants of Divine 
vengeance—‘‘the sword, the pestilence, and 
the famine.”’ The dread of this enemy of man 
is shown by its enumeration, ‘‘The pestilence 
that walketh in darkness” (Ps. xci, 6), as one 
of the dangers from which he who putteth his 
trust in God shall be delivered. 

The origin of so dread a trinity of aveng- 
ing powers as these three dark scourges is 
apparent when we consider the state of the 
Oriental world at the time when the Hebrew 
Scriptures were written. War iu all its horrors 
of semi-barbarian cruelties was ever around 
about and upon them. The conquering hosts 
of the Egyptian or Assyrian were ever passing 
overthe great wat-path which threaded the 
coast of chosen land, whfle the invasions of 
the Philistines and the Syrians brought home to 
many a Hebrew parent all the terrors of horrid 
war. The “hand of the spoiler,’’ which ever 
accompanied the “arm of the victor,” left 
barren and bare the flelde of the land. and so 
fawine and pestilence, the two handmaids of 
dread war, were familiar toall who heard the 
denunciations _of the warning prophets. 
The violent epidemics which then, as 
now, raged in the East, and in a 
few days swept before them vast num- 
bers ef the people, would only add to the 
terror and superstition with which so dread a 
visitant was regarded. Sach evil calamities 
became intimately associated with the evil 
one, Satan, and they were ruled by the ‘‘ aveng- 
ing angel,’”? who, with drawn sword, stood 
over the doomed city. The growth of such 
popular superstitions would account for the 
variations between the two accounts of the 
three days’ pestilence which visited Jerusalem, 
given in (Il Sam. xxiv, and I Chron. xxi) the 
books of Kings and Chronicles. Some light of 
a valuable and interesting character, regarding 
the fear of ‘‘the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness,’’ may be gathered from the legends 
of Babylonia and Assyria, which are preserved 
to ue iu the cuneiform inscriptions ; and, when 
we remember that these legends are written in 
a language closely akin to the Hebrew and by 
a people whose manners and customs closely 
resembled those of the Jewish vation, we may 
be the better able to estimate the value of the 
matter obtaived from these sources. Among the 
numerous poetic mythological legends which 
the cuneiform inscriptions have restored to us, 
as forming part of the religious books of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, are some curious 
stories relating to the deeds of the god of pes- 
tilence. In the hymns this terrible deity is 
called Dibdara,a name which appears to be 
related to the Hebrew deber (Heb. 435°), “the 
pestilence,’ and among the titles assigned to 
him is that of *‘ the maker of darkness,”’ which 
bears a close resemblance to the Jewish attri- 
bute of the dark pestilence (Ps. xci, 6). This 
god is frequently confounded with the great 
war-god, Nergal (II Kings xvii, 30), as we 
find the names sometimes interchange. Phis 
shows a close affinity in the association of 
war and pestilence, as in the Hebrew writings. 
kp the vast pantheon of Babylonian mythology 
the *‘ pestilence god” is classed as one of 








* Jeremiah xiv, r2 ; Ezek. v, 18; Amos by, 40, 


the storm-gods, corresponding to the Marrats 
of Vedic mythology, “ who ride over the earth 
on the storm-clouds” and who darken the 
face of Nature. It isin this character that we 
find him forming ove of devastators who 
worked the vengeance of the offended gods on 
sinful man, as recorded in the Chaldean legend 
of the Deluge : 

“There arose on the horizon of heaven a dark 

cloud (a). 

Rimmon (6) in the midst of it thundered ; 

Nebo (c) and the wind-god went in front; 

The ye a (d) hurried over mountain and 

plain ; 

The pestilence-god, the mighty one, removes the 

wicked ; 

Ninip goes before and caste down. 

The spirits of the earth carried destruction, 

In their terror they shook the earth.” 

Does not this wonderfully graphic deserip- 
tion of the war of raging Nature bear some 
resemblance to that magnificent description 
of the awful might and grandeur of the storm 
which filled the Hebrew writer’s mind who 
penned that most poetic psalm (Ps. xxix) of 
the “seven thunders,” the seven-times re- 
peated ‘‘ said the Lord”’ over sea and moun- 
tain, forest and wilderness ? 

Wrexuan, ENGLann. 

(a) the exp in I Kings xviii, 44 as 
the description of a coming storm. (b) The god of 
thunder, Il Kings v, 1% (c) Nebo, Isa. Ixvi, 1. (@) 


Compare Ps. xviii, 10, “he did fly upon the wings of 
the wind.” 











STUDIO NOTES. 


Mr. E. Woop Perry has already made bimself 
at home In bis new studio in Union Square. After 
an absence of five years in California, he comes 
back with new studies and new energy to go 
on in his old way of making excelleut pictures. 
During his abscence Mr. Perry bas painted 
many portraits of California celebrities, all of 
which have been highly commended by the 
San Francisco critics. He now has in prepara- 
tion several highly interesting works, which 
we may hope to see at the Wioter exhibitions. 
One of them, a baby asleep in its cradle by the 
home fireside, is full of tenderness. The baby 
seems such #real baby and such a loveable baby. 
The whole atmosphere of the simple interior is 
pervaded by what McDonald somewhere calls 
a “warm, brown light,” a light softened by 
deep shadows, and it is made softer and ten- 
derer by the contrast with the sunlight that 
can be seen through the one window of the 
room. This is one of Mr. Perry’s best pictures 
and will, undoubtedly, be received with great 
favor when exhibited, 

In the same building with Mr. Perry, Mr. 
William Bradford, the enthusiastic painter of 
Arctic scenery, bas his studio. He has just 
completed two large pictures, which were or- 
dered a while ago by a visiting English noble- 
man. They represent mountain scenery inthe 
Far West. The great Yosemite Valley, with its 
towering walls, and snow-garmented Mt. Hood 
have furnished Mr. Bradford with admirable’ 
subjects, which he bas treated with his usual 
conscientious regard for trathfulness of de- 
tail. Bat Mr. Bradford’s name will go down 
to posterity as principally associated with his 
pictures of the Arctic regions. He seems un- 
der the spell of the icy North. He is an en- 
thusiastic Arctic traveler and he manages to 
write his enthusiasm upon biscanvas. ‘‘ How 
do you account for the willingness of men to 
risk their lives in Arctic explorations?” he 
was asked. ‘‘ It is unaccountable save to those 
who have once been there,” he replies. “ It is 
a fascination ‘which, if it once tukes hold of 
the heart, never lets go.’”” One can feel some- 
thing of this Arctic spell in looking at a great 
floating mountain of ice that Mr. Bradford now 
has on canvas in his studio. 

Mr. Wm. M. Chase never starts out in search 
of the picturesque without bringing some- 
thing beck with him. During his recent visit 
to Spain, Mr. Chase made some admirable 
studies from the works of the great Spanish 
masters. They are now to be seen in bis unique 
studio, and those who know Mr. Chase’s work 
know tbat these reproductions are copies 
among a thousand. Few men living could 
“feel’’ Valasquez more intensely than this 
hard-workivg and enthusiastic artist. 

Mr. Wm. H. Beard is a magician. He makes 
animals express themselves as men. One has 
only to see his pictures to understand this 
statement. He bas in his studio now a little pic- 
ture representing one of the hen-pecked ances- 
tors of the monkey family. A meek and fis- 
erable monkey husband hols a squalling mon- 
key baby and is suffering a severe berating 
from a sbrewish monkey mamma. They are 
monkeys, but they tell a very human story. 
Mr. Beard’s large picture of the “Balls and 
Bears” in Wall Street still remains in bis 
studio. It ought to bave been in the Stock 
Exchange long ago. 

Mr. Walter Clark occupies a studio in the 
new building 145 West Fifty-fifth Street and 
and is doing some excellent work. Many who 
have known Mr. Clark ae a seulptor are un 











aware what excellent qualities be is develop- 
ing as apainter. After the exhibitions we shall 
perbaps know him better. He is sure in the 
eud to earn an honorable position in the art 
ranks, He has the art sense and capacity for 
hard work, qualities that are sure to tell in the 
long run. 

Mr. Francis A. Silva will be strongly repre- 
sented at the forthcoming Water-Color Exhi- 
bition. He has, among other works, two lu- 
minous seashore views, the result of careful 
studies made on the Jersey coast. 

Mr. C. Melville Dewey will send to the Water- 
Color Exhibition a lovely and quiet orchard 
billside view, in his very best vein. He will 
also send several views by the sea, in which 
there is displayed wonderful skill in depicting 
strong sunshine and deep shadow, strong and 
true pictures every one of them. 

Mr. Henry Farrer, the hardworking and 
fully successful secretary of the Water-Color 
Society, is already overrun with work in pre- 
paration for the Exhibition, that opens in a 
short time. He has already sufficient material 
in hand to enable him to predict one of the 
most successful exhibitions that the Society 
has ever bad. 

J. Wells Champney has plenty of imagin- 
ation; but he is no idle dreamer, as his studio 
plainly shows. His success can be easily ac- 
counted for by the fact that he believes in the 
gospel of work. He rarely misses represent- 
ation at an exhibition and seldom sends an 
indifferent picture. There is great refinement 
in his work “‘On the Heights,’’ which will go 
tothe Water-Color Exhibition. Itrepresents a 
lovely girl, who, sitting among hill-top flowers, 
looks dreamily into the blue distance, as if she 
saw written there the story of her future. It 
is quite wonderful that in a not very long life 
Mr. Champney has accumulated so much 
working material. His portfolios are bursting 
with sketches, made in all parts of this coun- 
try, in Spain, South America, Portugal, 
France, Germany, and in many other parts of 
the world, 


Sunitary. 


THE ERRORS IN SANITARY PRE- 
CEPTS. 


Sanitary art is becoming so rapidly pop- 
ularized that it is exposed to all the errors 
which crudity and half-knowledge can impose 
upon it. The word hygiene is attached to 
worthless pills and made a catclword for 
books on domestic practice no better than 
Buchan’s. Sanitary dicta are given by those 
who are the merest novices and imperfect san- 
itary proverbs are made impressive by their 
repetition. It has always seemed tousa mys- 
tery how it is that rules for the body and pre- 
scriptions for its flls are volunteered by those 
who have never studied its laws, with a free- 
dom which would be deemed pedantic in any 
other department, whereas no machine ever 
made should be so much left to its own self- 
regulation, unless the indications for other 
management are quite definitely settled. We 
do not wonder, for instance, that a person not 
well should trust somewhat to Nature and not 
send for a physician, unless symptoms were 
threatening ; but the voraciousness with which 
many, take various advertised medicines and 
the credulity with which cure-alls are accepted 
and lodged in the stomach is past comprehen- 
sion to anyone of real skill. Sanitary science and 
sanitary art have so much more to do with 
physics than with physic that medical men 
who are not mere routinists have felt the 
necessity of studying them as if they were 
quite different from the old art known as the 
medical art. As we closely study the subject 
by the side of the laws of natural philosophy, 
of chemistry, of fermentation and putrefaction, 
of minute growth and deeay, and the laws of 
transfusion, etc., we come to correct many 
preconceived notions. For instance, carbonic 
acid gas bas been the great terror of foul air; 
but now we find its evils have been greatly 
overstated and that its estimate of presence is 
valuable chiefly because it is an approximate 
measure of the organic particles which con- 
stitute the real gravity of foul air. What we 
want to impress is that sanitation means 
accuracy of knowlege, even beyond that which 
attaches to most erts, since it is the enuncia- 
tion of the norma] requirements of the most 
complex mechanism in the universe, of the 
laws of its deflexion and adjustments, and of 
the methods by which, in subjection to these 
laws, we are to seek for a return to the norm. 
Besides, it includes the study of the laws of our 
surroundings and their adjustments since 
health and a return to health so often mean the 
maintenance of a proper equilibrium between 
thetwo. We, therefore, beg to caution those 
who project savitary apothegms inte ax¥sy 
against looseness of statement or crudeness of 
advice. It is all the more needed since so 
many religious periodicals inclineto give seni_ 
tary and medical directions, and to sandwich 
them with Christian truths, as if deserving of 
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the same acceptance. We cannot account for. 
it that so many religious teachers essay to im 
part such information, unless it be a part of 
that lingering superstition which formerly 
made the priest to be also the physician. These 
feelings have been recently impressed upon us 
in our annual reading of “ The Family Chrie- 
tian Almanac.” It has been authority in the 
family not only for wind and weather, moon 
and tide, for a life-time, but on everything else 
it talked about. Its usual excellent read- 
ing is enjoyed by all of us and it is hard to 
object to anything in it as nota part of both 
law and Gospel. It hasan extended circula- 
tion through the families of the land, and has 
60 much of good in it that a few errors cannot 
do much harm; yet it ought to be a fountain 
of undefiled truth. If there is to be a bealth 
column, and a temperance column, and 
a miscellaneous column, these should 
not merely contain what somebody has 
said, or not merely meet the approbation of 
the regular editor, but should be submitted to 
the accurate and careful testing and approba- 
tion of some acknowledge expert in depart- 
ments. No accomplished sanitarian, for in- 
stance, would ever have prepared the column 
of “Health Items.’’ He might have said some- 
thing about the relations of pure food and 
pure blood, but he would not have assigned 
to the blood the special duty of making *‘ pure 
nerves”’ or to the “‘ pure nerves’’ the duty of 
**building up a pure, sound, healthy body.” 
He might bave alluded to the value of beef 
tea as a condiment in fevers or low vitality; 
but never would have had this ridicalous 
general prescription: “Raw Becf.—Raw beef 
should frequently be given in cases of typhoid 
fever. Chop a pound of beef very fine, soak 
it in a pint of cold water, until the meat turns 
white.”’ The “sufficient protection” from 
pitting in smallpox has never of late been 
practiced by the person who himself saturates 
the cluth with cold water, oil, or vaseline. The 
best prescription for an invalid, to get into a 
pure atmospbere and “‘ breathe as much as he 
cap of it night andday” might leave him alittle 
weak some early dawn. The remedy for all 
poisoning of mustard mixed with salt, to put 
on the tongue, to cause vomiting, would succeed 
about as often as the catching of birds by put- 

ting salt on their tails. 

We might name other statements in this and 
one or two other columns which might be 
improved in their scientific accuracy, and 
which are not as reliable and complete as the 
almanac and Cbristian part of the work. Yet 
we hope that everybody will have a Christian 
almanac and that the sanitary stream will con- 
tinue to flow. Only let us look out for san- 
(tary scum, and not pass off for health items a 
batch of information which needs sifting, 
even although it is found in very Christian 


company. 
Music, 


SUPPLEMENTAL to the scheme of the Cincin- 
pati Music Festival Association (an undertak- 
ing whose success has bad an eminent and 
useful influence upon American musical prog- 
ress) was the establishment of the $1,000 
prize for the most excellent composition for 
solo yoice or voices, chorus and orchestra; 
such composition to be from the penof a mu- 
sician of American birth and the work to be 
printed at the expense of the Association and 
performed at one of its biennial festivals. A 
modification was afterward made in the con- 
ditions of competition aad the contest de- 
clared open to any musician resident in this 
country. Herr Carl Reinecke, of Leipsig, M. 
Camille Saint-Saens, of Paris, and Mr. Theodore 
Thomas have constituted the distinguished 
jury to award it. At the last Festival it will be 
recalled that Mr. Dudley Buck carried off the 
honor and its more sustantial fruits by his can- 
tata of ‘‘ The Golden Legend.”’ Last week the 
telegraphic announcement was made that the 
jury have this year agreed upon Mr. William 
W. Gilchrist, organist of Christ Church, Ger- 
mantown, Penn., as the successful competitor. 
Mr. Gilchrist is thirty six years old, has been 
for along time a resident and a teacher at 
Philadelphia, and, in addition to his duties as 
organist, it is stated that he is the conductor 
of a flourishing Germantown music society and 
of the Choral and Mendelssohn Societies of 
Philadelphia and West Philadelphia. The two 














“prizes offered by the Mendelssohn Club last 


season for the best part songs for male voices 
were awarded to him, and some of his minor 
and certain other unpublished compositions 
have received warm encomiums from compe- 
tent critics. The printing and subsequent re- 
hearsing of this new work, which has won him 
so marked a success, will be undertaken at 
once in Cincinnati. 


.... The third concert of the New York Quintet 
Club, last Thursday, at Steinway Hall,was much 
the best attended and the most pleasing of the 
three they have thus far given. A delight- 
gully melodious and flowing quartet of Volk- 








mann’s, the slow movement from one of Bee- 
thoven’s “finest quartets, Kiel’s picturesque 
* Reisebilder” for cello and piano, and Schu- 
mann’s E flat Quintet had been selected for 
the sfternoon’s performance, all of which 
were interpreted tastefully and with artistic 
feeling. There is still, however, a lack of 
ease, a want of smoothness in the working of 
the members of the Club together, which is a 
great drawback to the effect of their music 
and which only diligent practice and associa- 
tion can overcome. Were not almost all of 
them long-time members of one or the other 
of our large local orchestras, and, hence, con- 
stantly practicing or performing music either 
quite as difficult or mere so than that taken 


| up on these afternoons, one would be tempted 


to think tkem occaionally afraid of the music 
in front of them, or else nervous about execut- 
ing it. A special word of compliment is due 
to Mr. Mueller for his playing ou this Thurs- 
day in the charming Kiel suite mentioned. Miss 
Anton has, by the way, done a very sensible 
as well as agreeable thing in confining herself 
to her duties as an accompanist, She is an ex- 
tremely good one. As a solo perfomer she is 
correct, skillful, and thoroughly uninterest- 
ing. 


....The production of Mr. Harry Leslie's 
new symphony, “Chivalry,” at the Crystal 
Palace concert of Dec. 18th seems an item 
of considerable interest in trans-Atlantic 
musical affairs. Mr. Leslie is the leader of a 
London choral organization, formerly of some 
note—the “Leslie Choir’’—and has written 
three or four orchestral works before this one, 
all of lesser merit than dimensions. His new 
composition does not excite wild enthusiasm 
from the London critics, albeit Mr. Leslie is a 
fellow-Briton. We take particular pleasure in 
inviting attention to this fact. The Atheneum 
considers the music “of a melodious, not to 
say tuneful character,’’ and says that, “if it 
shows little or no trace of individual feeling, 
there is, on the other hand, nothing calculated 
to give offense,” thereupon proceeding to re- 
mark upon the strong ‘‘accidental resem- 
blances in its themes to Mozart, Beethoven, 
Gounod, and Mendelssohn. The symphony 
is divided into am allegro, an andante, a 
scherzo, and finale, respectively portraying 
“Youth,” “Love,” ‘Play,” and “ War, 
Death, and Glory.” 


... Mr. Carl Rosa bas decided upon produc- 
ing Berlioz’s ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’”’ during his 
vext season at Her Majesty’s Theater. Herr 
Schott will sing the title réle.———Mozart’s 
‘Cosi fan Tutti’ has been revived ty Herr 
Pollini. The recent performance of the 
“ Messiab ” in Cincinnati, with Mme. Patti as 
the star, was not at all a financial success. The 
lady was billed in New Orleans for this week. 
Apropos of “The Paris of America,” perbaps 
some of our readers have not yet met with the 
criticism of The Commercial upon Mme. Patti’s 
singing during the last-mentioned perform- 
ance. We quote a paragraph : 

“It may seem like pedantry, or merely in- 
tellectual delight in scientific analysis to call 
attention to the last trill, but please to remem- 
ber that the heavens of tic feeling are 
never attained except on the wings of stren- 
uous thought, and the icy mountain-tops of 
science are lit with the sunset and are better 
acquainted with the soul of the rainbew than 
are the humbler heads of the hills, however 
green.’’ 


What in the name of goodness does this mean? 














Science. 


Prorzsson Louis Evsserc, M. D., of this 
city, has been studying under very high 
powers the structure of the thyroid cartilage, 
with a view to its bearing on the ultimate 
nature of vital substance. It was, to a large 
extent, on the examination of cartilage that, 
in 1839, Schwann based his famous doctrine of 
cells, which was so tong accepted, according 
to which every animal or plant was supposed to 
consist of closed vesicles, called cells, enclos- 
ing a liquid and having a solids nucleus, these 
cells being imbedded in the basis substance. 
The cell doctrine is now known to be false 
and the living substance is not now beld to be 
the cell; but the contractile, jelly-like sub- 
stance called protoplasm, or bioplasm, or, as 
Dr. Elsberg prefers to call it, bioplasson. 
This bioplasson fills the “‘ cells ’ or corpuscles, 
andit bas been a great matter of interest to 
know how they were nourished and whet was 
their connection with the basis substance. Dr. 
Elsberg shows, in # paper printed in Science, 
that, under a magnifying power of 600 and 
1200 diameters, there are channels seen enter- 
ing into the very substance of these “cells,” 
through the walls, and that channels ran slso 
all through the basis substance, breaking it 
up into minute polygonal divisions, very 
much as black marble is broken up by white 
veins. Smal) granules of living matter, bio- 
plasson, more minute than the corpuscles, are 
also seattered through the basis structure. 
We must not, then, think of @ living body as 








composed of non-vital, solid, or fluid substance’ 
in whieh closed living cells are scattered, like 
raisins in a pudding ; but as fine intercommani- 
cating reticulations of vital matter, between 
whose channels are imbedded the masses of 
non-vital structure, already elaborated by the 
bioplasson, The corpuscles or “celle” are 
not free, but all inter icating, as if in 
a pudding little lines of raisin substance 
ran out from every raisin to every other and 
through the whole pudding. The only free 
corpuscles are those in the blood and similar 
fluids. As to the practical bearing of this 
study of the intimate structure of bioplasson 
substance, Dr. Elsberg says: 

“Upon this knowledge rests to-day the 
whole doctrine of pulmonary consumption. 
Now, the amount of living matter within the 
same bulk varies greatly, both in normal and 
morbid conditions. A small lump of bioplas- 
son nthe urine or expectoration taken from 
an individual of good constitution will show a 
‘close network, with coarse granulations, or 
perbaps be almost homogeneous-looking under 
the microscope, owing to the large amount of 
living matter ia the small bulk; whilea plastid 
from a weak, brokea-down, or pbthisical per- 
son will be finely granular and exhibit a net- 
work, with large meshes, on account of the 
relatively smal] amount of living matter in it. 
Sometimes we thus, from the examination of a 
drop of blood, gain an fosight into the condi- 
tion and vital powerof the whole individual, 
sometimes recognize a disease before it is 
sufficiently developed to do much harm, and 
thus come a step nearer to the highest aim of 
the physician, the prevention of disease.’’ 


...-Noture has recently been publishing « 
very interesting lecture by Prof. R. 8. Ball, of 
Dublin, entitled ‘‘ A Glimpse thrdugb the Corrt- 
dors of Time.” It is mainly a popular resumé of 
the researches of G. H. Darwin upon the mu- 
tual interaction of the moon and the tides. The 
tides, on the one hand, act upon the earth's 
rotation (at present tending to retard it), and 
they act upon the moon, also, fu such a way 
as to quicken ber movement, and so tocause 
her slightly but continuously to increase her 
distance from the earth. If we look back 
through the “ corridor ” a distance of 50,000,- 
000 years, at least (it may be many times more 
remote, but not less), we come toa time when 
the day and month were alike, each being 
about three of our present bours in length, 
the moon revolving close to the surface of the 
earth, a new-born infant in her mother’s arms. 
Then she began to recede from the earth. and 
the earth’s day and the moon's period in- 
creased, the latter more rapidly than the other, 
until some few million years ago the month 
was twenty-nine times as long as the corre- 
sponding day; longer when reckoned in such 
days timn ever before, or since, or in the future, 
+ At present the day and month are again tend- 
ing to equality, which will be attained when 
both are 1,400 of our present hours in length. 
These estimates of time are very loose, of 
course, since in them the action of the sun is 
neglected,which would considerably modify the 
result; but one of the most important conse- 
quences to which Professor Ball calls attention 
is that in those early ages the tidal action on the 
earth’s surface must have been tremendous. 
Instead of a tidal-wave averaging some 30 
inches in hight, as at present, it must have been 
hundreds of feet in hight, more than 600 feet 
at the period when the moon was 40,000 miles 
away. It is evident that geological specula- 
tions cannot neglect such a power in the shap- 
ing of the earth’s crust, and that many accepted 
theories will have be modified to take it duly 
into the account. 


«...The hemlock with which Socrates and 
Phocion were put to death is believed to have 
been obtained from what we now know as 
Conium maculatum, chiefly because it is the only 
very virulent plant which is indigenous to the 
vicinity of Athens ; but occasionally are peo- 
ple who declare that it is not as poisonous as 
it is represented to be. A recent writer asserts 
that in Russia ‘‘it is eaten with impunity, al- 
though precaution is first taken to boil it io 
several waters.”’ It must be considered a very 
delicious morsel, or “ greens’’ must be very 
scarce and hemlock abundant, to warrant so 
much trouble as at least three (several) boil- 
r ings, and one might suppose that such a class, 
a substance as a parsiey-like leaf, would be 
boiled to atoms before the third boiling was 
over. But we find this statement in a leading 
scientific paper and so should, perhaps, not 
question it. It will, however, be safest hot to 
eat hemlock till all other relishes are 
gone. 

..--Our readers may remember the interest 
excited by Sir W. Thompson’s belief that the 
first principle of life might have been com- 
municated to our planet through meteoric 
dust. Others, following in this line, believe 
they find remains of organic beings in meteoric 
stones. Karsten and Wiendland believed they 
found traces of plants and Dr. Hahn thinks he 
has discovered indications of animal life. It 
seems 80 inconceivable that meteorites should 
actually fall from other worlds, bringing their 
_lfe-records with them, that it is no wonder the 
world of science believes there is some mistake 








in the observations. 





+ James Woop, now living at Vinton, Ia., 
saw the first train evér drawn by a locomotive. 
It was between Darlington and Stockton, En- 
gland, and George Stevenson drove the engine. 
J. W. Otley, of Perry, Ia., also saw this first 
train. Mr. Otley writes: “I will go further, 
by stating that I was present at the opeo- 
ing of the first railway (the Stockton and 
Darlington), which was before the advent of 
steam for the purpose of locomotion, and 
when four wedge-shaped cars constituted a 
freight-train and one coach, similar to the 
old English stage, a passenger-train. These 
trains were moved by one horse and driver, 
and in this manger started for school in the 
days agone.” 


.-.-Ex-President Hayes and wife recently 
presented, through a persoval friend,a hand- 
some gold watch and chain, valued at $500, to 
Engineer John M. Unglaub, of the special 


after the Garfield ipauguration. It will be re- 
membered that the train came in collision with 
av extra train, end that a more serious acci- 
dent was onlygaverted by the bravery with 
which Engineer Unglaub stuck to his post. 
He was badly injured, but has recovered. The 
watch contains an inscription, which the ex- 
President requested should not be made public. 


..+.The identical table used by Thomas Jef- 
ferson for tea service at Monticello is in the 
possession of W. N Ruffin, of Danville, Ve., 
one of his lineal decendants. The table is 
neatly made of hard oak, about six feet long 
and four feet wide, with two small folding 
leaves. Jefferson presented it as a wedding- 
gift to Thomas Jefferson Randolph, a grand- 
son, who, in turn, left it (o his daughter, Mary 
Anne Randolph, upon her marriage to F. G. 
Ruffin, who afterward gave it to her son, W. 
N. Ruffin. 


.---Cardinal Newman does not approve of 
the current fashion of writing the lives of men 
while they are living—at any rate, sc far as his 
own life is concerned. When it was reeently 
announced that an English firm bad arranged 
for a biography of bim, he promptly caused it 
to be made known over his own name that the 
work was not approved by him, that, in fact, 
he had declined to read the preof-sheets, when 
asked to do so, saying: ‘‘The time for a biog- 
raphy of him bad not come.”’ 


....-Mr. Browning says that bis poem of 
* Andrea del Sarto’’ was suggested to him by 
the portrait of the artist and his wife, painted 
by himself and now in the Pitti Palace. Mr. 
Browning’s friend and his wife's friend, Mr. 
Kenyon, had asked the poet to buy him a copy 
of this picture. None could be got, and so 
Mr. Browning wrote his poem of “ Andrea del 
Sarto” from the picture and sent it to Mr. 
Kenyon, instead of the copy of the Pitti orig- 

pal. 


....Ex-Secretary Blaine is busy in superin- 
tending the completion of his new house fn 
Washington and in adjusting matters of bust- 
ness, which have long needed bis personal at- 
tention. He is also giving a large part of bie 
time to the composition of his eulogy on Gar- 
field. He will probably spend the Winter be- 
tween Washington and New York. 


.... Vietor Hugo is the oldest member of the 
French Academy, which has among its mem- 
bers Legouve, Augier, Feuillet, Sardou, Dumas, 
Jules Sjmon, Blanc, Taine, and ‘herbuliez, 
the brightest novelists and newspaper writers 
in France. Chateaubriand, Lama: ‘ine, Scribe, 
Thiers, Girardin were members at the time of 
their death. 


...-Rubens’s picture, the ‘‘ Miracles of St. 
Benedict,’’ sold by the successors of Tence, of 
Lille, has been disposed of at Paris for 170,000 
francs. The purchaser was the King of Bel- 
gium, in whose Royal Museum nearly all of 
Rubene’s works are to be seen. 


.... A sister of the Marquis of Lorne will, it 
is said, assist him in entertaining the guests at 
the governor-general’s receptions at Rideau 
Hall, during the absenve of his wife, the Prin- 
cess Louice. 


..++The Vienna Political Correspondence pro- 
fesses to have information that Mr. Hunt, 
Secretary of the Navy, will succeed Mr. Phelps 
as United States minister there. 


.-.-Lizet is in Rome for thé Winter. He 
passes his time with the German ambassador, 
Baron Kendell, or with the German cardinal, 
Monseigneur Hobenlohe. 


..-.M. Bavier, the present Vice-President of 
the Berne Confederation, has been elected 
President and M. Ruchonet Vice-President of 
the Confederation for 1882. 


.---0 iver Wendell Holmes, Jr., a son of the 


poet, may possibly be selected to fill a vacancy 
on the Bench of the Supreme Court of Mass 





achusettes. 


train which bore the ex-President’s party west ~ 
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The Sunday-se chool, 
LESSON FOR JANUARY 29th. 


THE PHARISEES ANSWERED.—Maxx 1, 
18; 11, 5. 





Norns. — “ Were fasting.”’ — Not “‘ used to 
fast.” lt happened to be their fast day when 
Jesus and bis disciples were at Matthew's 
great feast. As they were in the habit of fast- 
ing Mondays and Thursdays, the feast was 
probably on one of these days. ——— “ Thy 
Gisciplea fast not.”’—On the contrary, they were 
feastiog. “Bons of the bridechamber."’"— 
Those fnvited to the wedding-feast.———“' As 
long as they have the bridegroom.”—During the 
days that the wedding is going on the guests 
must feast, Jesus represents bimself as the 
bridegroom, whose presence {fs a joy. 
“The bridegroom shall be taken away.”—By 
Christ's arcenston. “* Undressed oloth.”— 
That’ which has not yet been fulled, so as to 
shrink ft. If a bole fn old, shrunken cloth be 
filled up with cloth just made and not yet 
falled, the patch will shrink and pull out from 
the place where it was sewed, taking the old 
cloth with it.—~——* New wine into old wine- 
skins.” —The entire hide of & goat was used as 
sbottle. It was sewed up all but the neck, 
and that was left to pour wine or ofl {nto. 
When the skin was old and would not yield 
any, vew wine, not yet fully fermented, would 
work and burst it, ** The cornfields.’ — 
Wheatfields. “ To pluck the ears of corn.” — 
That is, to pick off and rub in thetr hands and 
eat the ripe ears of wheat. The law (Deut. 
Trilf, 25) allowed any one passing through a 
Held to pick amd eat what he wanted, but not 
to carry any away ; but the Pharisees pretend- 
ed that the rubbing out of the kernels in the 
hand was work, which must not be done on 
the Sabbath, though lawful on other days. 
‘When Abjiathar sas high priest.”—A& 
mistake for Ahimelech, the father of Abiather. 
See I Sam. xxi, 1—9,———“* The Shewbread.”"~ 
See Lev. xxiv, 5—9. 

Instruction.—Jesus had no objection to fast- 
ing. At a right time, if people want to, he 
does not forbid it. At the same time, he did 
not encourage it as a form or ai a regular 
thing. When in grief, offering spectal suppli- 
cation to God for comfort, then he ‘intimates 
that his disciples will fast. 

In things indifferent, like fasting, those that 
observe the service have no right to watch and 
complain of others. We have enough to do 
watching ourselves, without spying out the 
faults and shortcomings of our neighbors. 

There is, ag Solomon says, a proper time for 
everything—a time to feast and a time to fast. 
It is not enough to do right things; they should 
be done at appropriate times. To puton along 
face at a wedding-feast or to be merry at a 
funeral, to fast on thanksgiviog day or to feast 
atthe death of a friend is as ridienlous as to 
put new wine into old wine-skine. 

The wine used in our Saviour’s time waa 
fermented and alcoholic. It is one of the most 
notable marks of improvement in our day that 
we recognize that it is a duty not to nse such 
wine, much less distilled liquors. 

Jesus had no patience with those who pre- 
tended to be extremely good. There were 
none whom he rebuked so much as those 
who were all the time extremely fussy about 
their duty and other people's duty. He wanted 
the heart to be pure, and the will consecrated 
to God and tothe service of man, and he did 
not care about any sort of ritual ordinances. 

They do God no service who invent offenses 
with which to bind the conscience. Jesus 
Christ observed the Sabbath by worship tn the 
synagogue ; but he did not concern himself 
about those punctilios of Sabbath-keeping 
which make the Sabbath a day of dread in 
some households, 

The Sabbath was made for man. It is, then, 
not to be made a nuleance, by making it un- 
comfortable and hatefal. It {s not wrong on 
that day to pick a melon or an apple in the 
garden or orchard. 

The Sabbath was made for man. Then man 
should have and observe it. it will not do to 
destroy the Sabbath, making it a day of work 
or business, It is true that it is not recorded 
that Christ or his disciples ever forbade Sab- 
bath-breaking or directed Sabbath-keeping ; 
but it is true that they kept it, so far as wor- 
ship wae conceroed. The Sabbath’s rest is an 
unspeakable blessing to man. The Sabbath’s 
worship he needs. Man cannot get along well 
without the Sabbath. 

No day is too good to do a kind act in; but 
it must on the Sabbath be done as a kind act, 
for kindnese’s sake, and not as business, for 
money. 

That is a hard heart which is offended be- 
cause any one tries to do a kindly act. Kind- 
ness is of the very nature of virtue. 

It was fortunate for that man with a with- 


ered hand that he stretched ft forth; but it 
was withered and he might have naturally 
said he couldn’t. Instead of that, he believed 
Christ and tried it, and found that Christ bad 
given bia healing. That is faith 


























Tux State of New York expended $9,675,- 
992 last year updn her public echools—a larger 
amount than any other state. Ilinois follows 
her on the list, with $6,785,478; then comes 
Pennsylvania, with $7,046,116. The smallest 
sum expended ($7,056) was that provided by 
Wyoming. New York has 886,225 illiterates, 
out of s population of 5,082,871; and Masea- 
chusetts 168,615, out of a population of 1,783,- 
085. Georgia is the state suffering most from 
illiteracy. Ithasa population of 1,542,180, and 
of this number 967,009 persons either cannot 
read or cannot write. 


.+«»The Union iheological Seminary (Pres- 
byterian), in this city, has an attendance of 120 
undergraduates, 6 graduate students, and 2 
fellows. 48 of the undergraduates are in the 
junior class, 40 in the middle, and 37 in the 
senior. 47 colleges and 4 seminaries are rep- 
resented by alumni and but 3 of the students 
are without a collegiate education. The fac- 
ulty numbers 7, under the presidency of the 
Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D. There 
are, tn addition, three lecturers and ap in- 
structor in elocution. 


. Of the 257 living graduates of the Chand- 
ler Scientific Department of Dartmouth Col- 
lege 62 sre civil and mechanical engineers, 30 
lawyers, 22 teachers, 18 physicians, 23 mer- 
chants, 8 clerks, 6 professors, 7 farmers, 5 
chemists, 5 mining engineers, 5 railroad men, 
4 clergymen, 3 each journalists, draughtsmen, 
cashiers, treasurers, and architects, 2 each 
artists, real-estate agents, bankers, and 1 each 
in twelve other occupations. Of the 46 mem- 
bers of the last three classes 21 are civil en- 
gineers. 

.... All examinations for admission to the 
University of California are hereafter to be 
eonducted in writing. Applicants must have 
their knowledge so available as to make a test 
portion of it known in a limited time. The re- 
quirements have been increased. Those ad- 
mitted to the literary course must now be pre- 
pared with the elements of two sciences. The 
colleges of eclence now demand a more thor- 
ough preparation in English, but lower their 
requirements in mathematics. 


...-Roumania, with a population of 5,370,000, 
has only 119,015 children in echool, or 2.2 pupils 
for every 100 inhabitants. The numberof pu- 
pile in secondary schools is about 8,000. The 
two universities of Bukareet and Jassy have 
600 students. Training inetitations for teach- 
ers are not mentioned at all. The total expendi- 
ture for education amounts to $1,250,000 a year, 
while the military establishment requires the 
large amount of $2,500,000 a year. 


....The minister of public instruction in 
Italy is preparing a project of law tending to 
make primary instruction obligatory. The 
same minister has asked the Chambers to fix 
the minimum salary of school-teachers at $200 
a year. It is very doubtful whether this re- 
quest will be granted, since it would increase 
the expenditure of the government by $3,000,- 
000 a year. The total number of primary 
school teachers is 42,000. 


.-Governor Ludlow, of New Jersey, in his 
first annual message to the state legislature, 
calls attention to the fact that the increase of the 
school-fund exceeds the legal expenditures that 
can be made from it. He recommends that a 
portion of the expense, for the purposes of 
education, at present drawn from the state 
fund, may properly be transferred to the now 
strong school-fund. 


..The total value of school property in 
West Virginia is $1,748,929. The schoo] popu- 
lation is 218,441, the attendance 91,298. There 
are 4,327 pnbdlic school teachers in the state, 
117 of whom are colored. The average salary 
given to teachers is $26.61. 


.. Four bundred and forty-one students are 
enrolled inthe State Normal School at Winona, 
Minn. The faculty contains 14 Instructors, 
under the presidency of Irwin Shepard, M.A. 
There are two vacancies in the faculty to be 
filled before the Fall term. 


..It is proposed to establish at Little Rock, 
Ark,, acollege for young men and women, under 
the control of the Methodist Church. It is 
hoped that it will be the leading school of the 
Southwest. 


..Nebraska has just apportioned among 
ber counties school moneys to the amonnt of 
$189,380.70. The echool population is 153,125. 


....-The income from $8,000 is to be paid 
each year to the student passing the best en- 
trance examination at Brown University. 


...-President Robinson, of Brown Univers 
ity, will deliver the Yale Lectures on Preacb- 
ing this year. 


.. The city of Brooklyn has a school popu- 


lation of 180,000 and accommodations for only 


60,000. 
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Tas fly who was invited info the spider’s 
parlor did not make his party call. 


....There are not many men in the world 
who are as lazy as the dog who leaned his 
head against a wall whenever he barked. 


----Boiling hair in a solution of tea will 
darken it, says an exchange; but some folks 
don’t like to have their tea darkened in that 
way. 


..The man that says that woman has 
never invented anything should listen for a 
few minutes at the keyhole of the sewing- 
society. 


..-.An exchange wants to know ‘‘ whether 
ourcolleges turn out gentlemen.”’ Certainly 
not. The gentlemen are allowed to go on and 
graduate. 


--An old Grecian philosopher advises all 
men to know themselves. That’s advising a 
good many to form very low and disreputeble 
acquaintances. 


.. Scientists assert that an angleworm on a 
fish-hook suffers no pain. We now understand 
why they squirm so. They merely want to take 
a little exercise. 

..Nowadays, when & man wante absolute 
seclusion, he hires a hall and puts out a sign 
that a walking-match is In progress inside. 
Times have changed. 


-» Young Clergyman (at a clerical meet- 


ing): “‘I merely throw out the idea.” Old 
Olergyman: “ Well, 1 think that is the best 


thing you can do with it.” 


.---"*Inguirer”’ asks: “Can a man be 8 
Christian and play euchre?”’ The opinion is 
that he can play eucbre, but he probably will 
not win ff he is conscientious. 


..Itis one of the unexplaineble things of 
mora) ethics how people decide so promptly as 
to bow little rain and bad weather it takes to 
keep them away from prayer-meeting and how 
much is required to —_ them away from a 
good show. 


.. Little Alice was crying bitterly, and, on 
heing questioned, confessed to having received 
a slap from one of her play-fellows. “ You 
should have returned it,” unwisely said the 
questioner. “Oh! I returned it before!” said 
the little girl. 


.-In ap albom of authographs Alphonse 
Karr has written: “The first half of our lives 
we pass in deriding the second and the second 
ja regretting the frst.” In the same album 
Alexandre Dumas has written: ‘‘ What is duty? 
It is what we exact of others.”’ 


....“*Sommine Up.’’—Caplain: “ What ifs 
the charge, Sergeant?’ Sergeant: “* This time 
it’s drunkenness, sir. But this man is the most 
troublesome fellow in the regiment, sir. He 
goes out when he likes and gets drunk when 


‘he likes; im fact, he might be a horficer!” 


....8aid Brown, who had just returned from 
a visit outside, between acts: ‘Ob! darling, I 
bad sucha fright! It almost took my breath 
away.’ “‘ Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. B., turn- 
ing ber face away. “I wish it had, John.” 
And John looked sheepish enough, as he slyly 
inserted a clove in bis mouth. 


../ Héw are you and youf wife coming 
on?’ asked a Galveston man of a colored man. 
“She has run me off, boss.’’ ‘‘ What's the 
matter?’ “I isto blame, boss. I gave ber a 
splendid white silk dress, and den she got so 
proud she had no use for me. She "lowed I 
was too dark to match de dress. 


...-Darwin, in bis new book, estimates that 
there are in gardens 53,767 worms to the acre. 
This tallies with ourcount when we were dig- 
ging garden and didn’t care a nickel about find- 
ing worms; but when we wanted bait for fish- . 
ing the garden didn’t pan out adozen worms to 
theacre. They had all emigrated to the gar- 
den of some other fellow who never goes 
a-fishing. 


....A bickering pair of Quakers were lately 
heard in high controversy, the husband ex- 
claiming: ‘I am determined to have one quite 
week with thee !’’ “But how wilt thou be able 
to getit ?’ said the taunting spouse, in that sort 
of reiteration which married ladies so provok- 
ingly indulge in. “I will keep thee a week 
after thou art dead,” was the Quaker’s re- 
joinder. 


.. «elt is said that on the day of the fnangura- 
tion of the Boulevard dua Prince Eugene the 
Empress Eugenie said to the Prefect of the 
Seine: ‘‘ Why did you make this boulevard so 
long and so straight. One finds it tiresome.” 
He replied: “* Madame, I made this Boulevard 
very long and very sttaight because generals 
of artillery (whom I thoroughly questioned on 
the subject) assured me it was impossible to 
teach cannon-balls to take the first street to the 
left.” . 
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Minisetrial Register. 

BAPTIST. 

ANABLE, 0. W. , D-D., First ch., Springfield, 
Mass., r resigns. 

BROWN, T. ae D.D., Rochester, % f.. 
aecepts call to First ch., Providence, 

CURRY, A., Verona, Mich. - vesigns. 

DARROW, ALLEN, Cambridge, O., resigns. 

Dz BAPTISTE, R., Chicago, IIl., resigns. 

DONALDSON, C. M., removes from Brook- 
field, A . a to Florence, 8. C. 

DUBOC, M., closes his labors at Living- 
stonia Ration: ae 

ENBANK, Perron A., Winchester, Ky., 
as missionary to Africa. 

“—* J. L., ord., recently, in Fisherville, 


ie C. L., removes from Williamstown, 
w. Ve, to Shelby, 8) 

KEMPER, R. A., called to Pine Grove, W. Va. 

LINDSEY, Wo. T., died, recently, in Rich- 
mond. Va. 

MAYNARD, T. 
rently. 

MoDONALD, HENrr, DD. Richmond, Va., 
accepts call to Atlanta, Ga. 

McMANAWAY, J. M., called to Midway, Ky. 

OLIVER, W. L., closes his labors in Pine 
Grove, West 

SMITH, C., removes from Almond to And- 
over, N. Y. 

TALBERT, G. L., Columbus, Ky., onited to St. 
Louis, Mo 

WHEATON,A. C., Cincinnati, 0. 
pastorin West Plattsburgh, N. — 

wae. A., removes from Greece to Rose, 
ie A 


J., Louisville, Ky., died, rev 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


DICKINSON, F. W., Almont, Mich., resigns. 

HOYT, H. L., Massena, N. Y., accepts call to 
North Greenwich, Conn. 

LEACH, J. A., Keene, N. H., resigns. 

MARSH, F. J., Upton, accepts call to Wal- 
pole. Mass. 

MICHAEL, Georez, Moriah, N. Y., accepte 
call to ‘alfred. Me. 

MORSE, C. F., Lower Waterford, becomes 
acting pastor at McIndoes Falls, Vt. 

PERRY, P. W., Jackson, accepts call to Dow- 
agiasc, Mich. 

BMOCK, W. D., ord. in Crested Butte, Col. 

STONE. C. A., inst. in Racine, Wis. 

VAN CAMP, A., Angola, N. Y., resigns. 

WHITE. L. J., Reading. Mass., accepts call to 
Presbyterian ch. in Green Bay, Wis 


LUTHERAN. 


BODINE, J. ¥., accepts call to Millville, Penn 

CLINE, P. W., ord. in Lincoln, N. C. 

HEIGHT, A. R., accepts call to Fairview, Ii). 

KITZMILLER, J. H. A., supplies Kittanning, 
Penn 


PESCHAN, F. W. E., called to Wilmington, 
N.C. 


STIREWALT, M. J., Little River., Kan., 
accepts call to East Germantown, Ind. 


PRESEYTERIAN. 

ADAMS; R. L., removes from Logansport to 
Bainbridze, Ind. 

BROWN, Wriit1aM, inst. in Janesville, W's. 

BUSHNELL, Horace, Jx., accepts call to 
Concordia, Kan. 

CLARKE, Samvtt T., Elmira, N. Y., resigns. 

COLMERY, D. R., inst. in Columbus, O. 

MILLER, J. G., D.D., inst. in Marathon, N.Y. 

POLLOCK, G. C., accepts call to Mankato, 
Minn. 

WELLER, 8_H., removes from Morrison, [l., 
to Clinton, Iowa. 

WILLIAMSON, J. F., Sidney, N. J., called to 
First ch., Williamsburg, N. Y. 

WILLIAMSON, J., called to Glen Cove, N. Y. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ATWILL, E. R., Burlington, Vt., accepts call 
to Toledo, 

BABCOCK, Tuaropors, D.D., removes from 
Manlius to Oswego, N. Y. 

BODLEY, A. L., called to Northfield, Minn. 

BROADWELL, H. J., Rahway, N. Y., resigns, 

DAVENPORT, W. G., accepts call to Bolivar, 


Tenn. 

DUMBELL, Groree W., accepts call to Jack- 
son, Tenn. 

EICHBAUM, ase H., accepts call to Shako- 
pee, Minn 

HARRADEN, 8., Boston, accepts call to 


Natick and (BR meng Mass. 
RINGTON, F. P.. accepts position of 

cy of De Veaux College, Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y. 

HUTCHINS, RB. F., Monroe, Mich., accepts 
call to Logansport, Ind. 

KIDDER, CHar.es. HoLiann, accepts call to 
Jermyn, Penn. Pipe a 
ONNELL, Same. town, Conn. 

oe call to St. Stephen’s, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


McQUEEN, es Huntsville, accepts call . 
to Decatur, 
MILLER, D. A., " Mester’, accepts call to 
Middletown, Conn. 
PORTER, — A., accepts call to Clar- 
ig D., Jackson, T 
“- ackson, Tenn., ac- 
eHOUP. F. to Christ ch., New Orleans, La. 
THROOP. 42. becomes rector in Middle- 





Percy C. accepts ) ag ees 
wpe, any ere 




















~ , 
fhe prompt mention in our lat of “ Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishera for all vale ived, The ¢ ests of 
our readers will guide us in the seleation of works 
for further notice. 


THE INCIDENTAL RESULTS OF 
MISSIONS. 


So far ns we remember, it was President 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, who first threw 
out in a public way, at the last annual 
meeting of the American Board which was 
held in New Haven, where he was then liv- 
ing as a Yale professor, the thought that 
the general contributions of our foreign 
missions to the knowledge and well-being 
of the world wasa phase of their history 
that should not be overlooked. It appears 
that this view of the matter suggested itself 
to others, and finally took such bold of the 
late Hon. Alfred B. Ely (of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, we believe) that he made pfo- 
vision for the preparation and publication 
of a volume that should show wbat Amer- 
ican missionaries had done, while prosecut- 
ing their evangelical labors, for the promo- 
tion of knowledge and the general well- 
being of mankind. The work of preparing 
this volume fell at last into the capable 
direction of Dr. Thomas Laurie, of Prov- 
idence, who has produced a triumphant re- 
sult, with this only drawback—that its un- 
avoidable and voluminous richness may 
prevent it from being read by many in the 
class who most need to be brought into the 
scope of its argument. 

To the ordinary observer, on the ordinary 
plane of worldly common-place reasoning, 
the presumptions lie heavily against the 
whole scheme of foreigo missions. Until the 
mind is lighted up with a large and bighly- 
developed faith, or with far more of actual 
acquaintance with the facts than most men 
possess, or than any man acquires by natural 
intuition, the theory of missions must seem 
baseless and their prosecution visionary 
enthusiasm. Those who remember the at- 
titude of some of our foremost divines and 
their solemn protest against the proposal to 
engage the churches in such work will not 
be surprised to hear now and then from 
purely secular quarters comments which 
sound very much like returning echoes of 
the voices of these alarmed and horrified 
Calvinistic doubters. 

Our foreign missions have, however, in 
general vindicated themselves. Probably 
there never was less question as to their 
fruitfulness than now; but the seat of the 
scornful is not empty. Not every scientist 
has given those Christian enterprises the 
unqualified approval which we find in 
Charles Darwin’s journal of his observa- 
tions among the Pacific Islands. Many a 
traveler who, when in Syria, did not care 
to study the work on the spot has not hesi- 
tated, when he came home, to declare him- 
self roundly on the subject, as if the oppor- 
tunities to inform himself which had been 
neglected bad made him any less ignor- 
ant. 

In the Zly Volume Dr. Laurie collects a 
mass of facts whose evidential value even 
the secular mind must appreciate. He 
shows that the American missionaries have 
been, all over the field of their ecumenical 
labors, the large and broad-minded men 
which a writer in the London Times recent- 
ly said the missionary workers at Robert 
College are. He shows how in the pros- 
ecution of their arduous evangelical labors 
they have found time to do work by which 
the world bas profited; how, for example, 
David Stoddard, at Ooroomiah, made ob- 
servations in meterology, for which Her- 
schell thanked him and proposed a public 
acknowledgment; how the devoted Whit- 
man, among the Oregon Indians, found 
out the value of that territory, and, when 
even Mr. Webster was prepared to throw 
it away for a trifle, led a strong colony 
across the-pathless wild and saved it to 
us. 

He takes up the matterof geography, and 
shows how the missionaries have opened 
the dark regions and continents, and col- 
lected material which the great founder of 
modern physical geography, Karl Ritter, in 
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his ‘‘ Erd-Kunde,” speaks of as being abso” 
lutely essential to the modern theories of 
the earth. He has said enough on this topic, 
-but he might have said more, He takes up 
the missionary contributions to geology, 
meteorology, natural science, archeology, 
cabinets, and cuneiform ipscriptions. He 
shows that the mission work has been a 
school in philology, quoting, on this point, 
the distinguished authority of Professor 
W. D. Whitney, of Yale. We see in this 
section of the book how everything that 
belongs to map gains in dignity and im- 
portance from the religious point of view. 
Even the speech of vanishing tribes is re- 
spected, collected, and treasured up in 
permanent form by that same love which 
animates the missionary to attempt their 
regeneration, and thus incidentally the im- 
pulse to save the souls of-debased and de- 
caying peoples has led to the gathering up 
avd preserving of vanishing fragments of 
human speech and the collection of vast 
material for comparative philology. Dr. 
Laurie alludes also to the minor contribu- 
tions to ethnography, literature, music, 
medical science, history, religious beliefs, 
and to the larger contributions made to 
education, to national regeneration, and 
philanthropy. He reviews the missionary 
agency in the translation of the Bible into 
all the tongues and speech of men, and 
what they have donefor the unification of 
the race by drawing them back to the ope 
Word in all varieties of human language; 
meeting thus the dispersive, divisive, and 
centrifugal force of sin with the centripetal 
force of a polyglot of Bibles, whose many 
tongues are gradually to lead back on all 
their lines to the one language of faith and 
redemption. 

Of course, an Arabic scholar like Dr. 
Laurie has not slighied the great achieve- 
ment of the Arabic Bible, nor the epoch- 
making work of Dr. Robinson on the sur- 
vey of Palestine, which owed its value not 
only to the great abilities of the scholar 
whose name it bears, but to the happy and 
wonderfully capable co-operation of the 
missionary, Eli Smith. 

The volume ends with av appendix, 
which spreads before the reader in one 
chapter the Home Literature of the Amer- 
ican Board, and in another its Foreign Lit- 
erature. There is also a good index. 

Dr. Laurie was required by the terms of 
his commission to restrict himself to the 
missions of the American Board. It was 
hardly possible in one volume to give even 
a brief review of what the entire missionary 
activity of the Church has accomplished for 
the general well-being of the race. The 
work of the various branches of the Church 
is, however, so closely connected in the 
foreign field as to make us regret that he has 
not allowed himself more freedom in this 
respect. To have done so would have en- 
larged the number of his readers and given 
the work a broader character. Considering 
what the American Board has been up to a 
very recent date, it would have been a com- 
paratively easy task to have given this vol- 
ume an ecumenical character, and, without 
adding much to jts size, to have made it 
more representative than it is of all that the 
missions of the American Churches have 
done for knowledge and human progress. 

A notable example is the relation of Dr. 
Whitman to the holding of Oregon for the 
United States. But the Methodists have 
also something to their creditin this matter, 
and something: which bas been acknowl- 
edged by the Federal Government. It 
would not have dimmed the luster of Dr. 
Whitman's achievement to have alluded to 
the Methodists who preceded him by two 
years, nor would it have added two lines 
to the story; but it would have broadened 
the book so as to cover the work of another 
church. 

In the Jarge field marked out for him Dr. 
Laurie bas carried himself with a wise self- 
restraint. He might have said more; some- 
times we rather wonder he does not; but 
he has said enough. He has shown the 
overflow of the-great work of faith and 
leaves men to measure as they may the ben- 


| efit and blessfhg of the specially evangelical 


work, when the incidental surplusage is 
such a fertilizing stream. What must the 
garden be within the walls when the escapes 
and the estrays from it are such as these? 
The whole is, an arrow admirably winged 
for the mark. 
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Ix The Portrait of a Lady Henry James, 
Jr., displays his remarkable literary powers, 
but with the unfortunate result of having 
produced a story which will irritate, at least, 
bis American readers, who are not likely to be 
soothed by its tone of brilliant and ingenious 
saperiority. The story begins in “Garden- 
court,” on an English lawn, with aglimpee of 
the Thames and @ fine old mansion in view. 
From thie respectable beginning the author 
sets forth with the air of a man who has per- 
formed his ablutions and is ready for the busi- 
ness jo hand; but be plunges into it slowly. 
First he introduces the loyal Vermonter, 
Touchett, English banker and owner of the 
place, who is soon to die; then bis son, an 
aimless, cynical invalid, who proves better 
than he seems. Mr. James’s Americans 
bave a remarkable way of doing this. 
“Ralph Tonchett” is a striking example. 
‘Lord Warburton” is the high-born English 
proprietor, drawn as well as Mr. James can 
draw bim. Thesetwo fall in love at sight with 
“Tsabel,’’ Mrs. Touchett’s niece, from Albany, 
the lady of the Portrait, who in her conforma- 
tion resembles Mr. James’s qualities as an 
author, in beiug a remarkable union of good 
and bad and whose great ability is impaired 
by continual misdirection. She leaves behind 
ber a Boston lover, who follows her across the 
water, and manages to introduce into the gen- 
eral sobriety of his conduet some episodes of 
extraordinary idiocy. ‘‘Isabel’’ refuses his 
“Lordship,” chiefly on the ground that 
all the reasons she can think of as apply- 
ing to the case urge her to marry him, and 
keeps her poor cousin ‘‘Ralph’”’ at a safe 
distance. The aunt fs a singular but, on 
the whole, interesting fiction, with strong 
angularities, heartless but sensible, and with 
a doubt as to the first suggested in her favor. 
At the critical point fn the story “‘ Mr. Touch- 
ett”? dies. His will, thanks to the generous 
intercession of ** Ralph,” of which, however, 
* Isabel” knows nothing, proves to have en- 
riched her with nearly the one-half of his for- 
tune and transforms her from a penniless 
beanty to an irresistible heiress. Shenow goes 
with her aunt to Italy, where the intrigues of 
a mysterious Madam Merle end in ber mar- 
riage to a bad fellow, Osmond. Her lovers 
hover around fn most extraordinary manner. 
“Ralph ” descends rapidly to the gsave, and, 
at last, at the crisis of the story, a dispatch 
from the aunt summons her to bis death-bed at 
“*Gardenconrt.” Her departure makes an 
open rupture with “Osmond,” but at “ Gar- 
dencourt ”’ the blundering fmportunity of 
“ Caspar Good wood,”’ the old Boston lover, ap- 
parently alarms her with a vision of the abyss 
in her path and brings her to a sudden de- 
cision. The morning finds her on her way 
back to the life of misery with “Osmond.” 
Whether Mr. James proposes a sequel or not 
we do not know. Certainly nothing remains 
of the old dramatis personne to construct one 
of, and there is no call for one, except that the 
story ends with the knot as tight and hopeless 
asever. It is hard to make ont the author's 
purpose in this story. If he had no further 
end to serve than to unfold a story, we are at 
loss to understand its allusions or the choice 
of such unrepresentative people to be por- 
trayed as Americans. But if he had a satfric or 
didactic purpose in view, his choice of people 
might naturally enongh be explained. Yet it 
would remain an inscrutable mystery why he 
should strike so deep with indiscriminate eatire 
and not have a good word left for that plain but 
manly and always dignified national feeling 
which is the obvious cure for the frivolous 
life he describes. We can never say on 
what terms bis characters stand with the 
author, nor whether he means to sniff at fhem 
orto make fan ofthem. We are haunted with 
a sort of vexation at the close approximation 
to impudence in expecting us to be interested 
in characters for which he entertains so little 
generous sympathy. If preaching of any kind 
or in any degree, oblique or inferential, is in 
the purpose of the book, there is too much of 
the taint of cosmopolitan indifference in its 
tone. It reminds us to apply to it the author's 
own remark (p. 216) that Osmond’s talk was 
like the tinkling ofa glass. The title implies 
a portrait with a distinct and permanent value 
oo the ground of merits of ite own; but, with 
all the deep touches and revelations of the 
heart of womanhood, there is mixed up much 
that {s purely accidental or ephemeral, and 
whose presence in the portrait .can be justified 
only on the ground that the suthor is describ- 
ing what he wishes to satirize, as if the ‘‘ Daisy 
Miller” inspiration hovered over his larger 


work. “Isabel,” as a whole, fs an unnatural 


character. Her career, without being im- 
possible, falle distinctly into the elase improb- 
able. We do not object to Mr. James’s de- 
Mneation of that blind impulse toward wider 
knowledge of the world which drives on 
his “Lady,” mor of the self-willed pursuit 
of an ideal life which wrecks ber in foreign 
waters; but is there anything peculiarly Amer- 
ican tu this? Does it show anything more 
than that the Welt-Schmeraz bas touched the 


heart of our people also? Besides, Mr. James 
seems to forget what a break in national tradi- 
tions is implied in uprooting a girl and in 
bringing her forward in the foreign world, with 
the sudden reinforcement of her beauty by in- 
definite pounds sterling falling to her abroad. 
Mr. James changes in this book the ground of 
his previous complaint, “ Isabel” is here in 
good enough training. She keeps decently 
inside the social convenances; but she breaks 
down through defects which it is implied lay 
in her nationality. So long as women are 
women we shall have five girls evough in 
every nation on earth to throw themselvos 
away in the same way. Mr. Jomes writes with 
great literary skill and brilliancy, but he ls not 
above occasional grammatical errors, and we 
feel, as we trace our way back through his 
story, that there is a wonderful resemblance in 
the glitter of his jewels. ‘Ralph’s’’ wit, 
“Warburton’s,”’ “ Osmund’s,”’ “ Isabel’s” are 
strikingly alike. The differences between 
his characters do not Me deep and mark 
them off as strong original individualities. 
“ Henrietta,” the foreign correspondent of the 
“Interviewer,” is a, burlesque which the au- 
thor tries hard to redeem by placing a long 
roll of good-natured virtues to her account, 
which, as we have already observed, seems to 
be his way of vindicating his countrymen. 
The merely literary morits of the book are 
many and great, so many that we wonder at 
ite uneatisfactory and unhealthy impressi 
There is no good heart in it; plenty of bright- 
ness, acuteness, wit, and good writing; buté not 
enough to redeem it from the defect of literary 
Pyrrhonism, 


-.-. The appearance of the second edition of 
the Rev. John P. Lundy’s Monumental Christian- 
ity ; or, The Art and Symbolism of the Primitive 
Church (New York: J. W. Bouton) gives ue 
a new opportunity to call attention to a valu- 
able work, which, from the nature of the case, 
is not likely to have as wide a reading as it de- 
servés. In form it ie a well printed and 
copiously illustrated quarto, of more than four 
bundred and fifty pages. In the prefece of the 
first edition the author takes his readers into 
bis confidence and tells bow he wes drawn 
into pe. Sree end how he has pursued 
them, nofonly at home, with such works as he 
could collect, but in personal étudles on the 
ground in Italy, Egypt, Syria, Damascus, Baal- 
bec,and Constantinople. His main reliance 
is, however, the works of original explorers 
and investigators, from Bosio to De Rossi, and 
he has studie@ to good purpose the Cesnola 
collections in this city. These studies were 
carried on with the definite purpose of arriv- 





“Ing at the real truth of primitive Christianity 


before Rome had corrupted it and he- 
foro Protestantism bad begun tts logical 
and disputative reconstruction. This sim 
cannot be said to be novel, nor has the 
author “pursued ft altogether tn the best 
way. His mind takes fire easily at the pros- 
pect of a generalization, He hasa dangerous 
genius for interpretation and commits himself 
to his theorles—for example, to his view of the 
upity of all religions an‘1 to the belief that 
Christianity is only the divine republication of 
natural religion in its purity and simplicity. 
Both its merits and demerits have resemblance 
to the “Symbolik”’of Bihr, who wrote on the Mo- 
saic ritual fn a similar strain and believed that 
he could not only define a significance for each 
and every element, but trace them to a secular 
origin. The preface of the new edition com- 
mite the author to a yet more questionable 
advocacy of theinfluence on ancient art of the 
theory of man as the measure and microcosm 
of the universe. The work itself is written 
boldly, with a free mind. The first four chap- 
ters are devoted to introductory matter, such 
as the nature and prevalence of symbolism, the 
structure of the Catacombs, their art-teaching, 
and the question of the Christian mysteries. 
From this point on the work follows essen- 
tially the order of the Apostles’ Creed 
and seeks to bring to those points of 
the Christian faith the light of the primi- 
tive centuries of the Church. On p. 107 
we find a striking illustration of the degen- 
eracy of the idea of God under the Roman 
influence, copied from s church window in 
France, in which we have acreation of Eve, tn 
which the Almighty is represented as the Pope, 
in full canonicals, Hans Holbein, in the “ Dance 
of Death,” does the same thing and represents 
God the Father in the Pontifical habiliments. 
The author walks in that narrow path where, if 
be cannonades ‘Papal pride and pretentious- 
ness,”’ on the one hand, be frees his mind, on 
the other, with little reserve as to “ Puritan 
stiffoess and sourness.”’ On pp. 92—09 the 
human bapd is excellently described as the 
symbolof the Deity and the symbotism of the 
tetra grammaton, the Yod,and of the band as 
used inthe Jewish, the Western, aad the Greek 
form of benediction is explained. The au- 
thor’s idevtification, on p. 815, in # mossic in 
the Charch of Sta, Sabina, on the Aventine, 
of some traces of the contest between St Paul 
and St: Peter, at Antioch, is highly suggestive, 





especially as this mosaic dates from the fifth 
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century, as Peulend Peterstand in it on exactly 
the samé level in all respects, and as there is 
no trace of the Virgin Mary anywhere. The 
light thrown on the subject of baptism is con- 
iderable, both as to the manner of celebration 
and as to the view of its spiritual significance 
and@efficacy. The author sees in baptism a 
Christian adaptation of a secular custom and 
does not hesitate to say that the first adminis- 
tration was a plunge into the water, in which 
the convert “swam about.” As to the doc- 
trinalimport of the rite, he declares himself 
pléased with the old Scotch Presbyterian 
declaration. We should notice also that, with 
all the temptation to sacerdotalism which the 
student of these subjects {se likely to feel, the 
author seems to have preserved a catholic and 
comprehensive view of the Church, as witness 
his remarks on p. 82. To do bim full justice 
in a point which may be misunderstood, we 
should add that he does not believe that Chris- 
tianity took ite rise in any sense fn patural 
religion or grew out of the purification of 
secular customs. In particular, he sets himself 
to pull to pieces the theory of Depuis, that 
Christianity ts only another form of the pagan 
sun-myth. In tracing the crescent of Islam 
back to the moon-worship of tribes who in 
sunny countries roved by night, he seems to 
overlook the fact that these crescents are, at 
least, as old as the Midianite invasion repelled 
by Gideon. Not the least interesting part of 
the book is the study of traces of Christian 
rites and symbols In pagan civilizations, as in 
India and Mexico, though {t must be admitted 
that it is precisely in these regions of inquiry 
that it is most difficult to keep one’s conclu- 
sions on the solid ground of fact. 


.«+eit is about two years since Mr. J. Pick- 
ering Putnam (architect, Boston) brought out 
the first edition of The Open Fireplace in all 
Ages.. A now edition, revised and enlarged, is 
bow publisbed bythe Messrs. James R. Osgood 
&Co. The author's broad view of the sub- 
ject raises his treatment above the purely 
practical line and gives his book a literary and 
even intellectual value, especially in the his- 
torical review of the subject and the opening 
chapter, where the theoretical points to be 
covered by the ideal fireplace are discussed. 
The work is a wonderfully thorf&gb examin- 
ation of all the methods of heating and ven- 
lating houses in use among us. It takes up 
by name the various classes of stoves, fur- 
naces, freplaces, and heaters, gives the results 
of patient and accurate observations, and sup- 
plies the house-builder or home-owner with 
what he most needs to know and with what he 
could notget elsewhere so readily. It discusses 
the question of ventilation and smoky chim- 
neys, with suggestions as to the principles 
which regulate the draft. A great use is made 
of designs, drawings, plans, and sections, to 
give the subject full flustration. The calcu- 
lations as to amount of fuel consumed ard 
heat saved in each method of heating are fully 
worked out, so that the reader has not only the 
result before his mind, but he can also serutin- 
ize the process. The seeker for information 
has the whole field mapped out before him. He 
hardly needs to visit the warehouses. With an 
average acquaintance with pneumatics, he can 
decide for himself as to many of the most dif- 
ficult and annoying practical problems in the 
arrangement of houses. We observe that the 
author’s general tendency is away from the 
use of furnaces of any kind (hot-air, steam, or 
hot-water), as involving needless expense and 
the waste of fuel and as not giving good ven- 
tilation, The method towhich he tends {s 
theoretically some form of an open stove, 
placed in the wal] and supplied with fresh air 
from outside, which, as fast as it is warmed, is 
discharged into the house. He gives a num- 
ber of drawings and plans, all developing the 
same idea, and shows by the computation of 
actual experiment how much more inexpens- 
ivesuch an apparatus is, both as to original 
cost and consumption of fuel, than any of the 
three kinds of furnace. It ts evident, how- 
ever, that the matter still requires further de- 
velopment and further trial, particularly the 
terra-cotta distributors. The author makes 
a point, in the introduction, of his having used 
the metric system in his calculations, and re- 
marks in a rather high tone that ‘‘ every educa- 
ted man will apprehend the advantages of its 
use.”” If the author will remove bis foot from 
our neck long enough, we will gather up cour- 
age tosay that, ina work like this, the use of the 
metrical system is a close approach to snob- 
bery. Scientitic men use it, because it simpli- 
ties complex and laborious calculations. Per se, 
it has no scientific basie. For the common 
purposes of life the duodecimal computations 
are far more convenient, and, as to the ques- 
tion of a permanent standard, we should like 
to have ft explained how much more perma- 
pent a meter, which is a fraction of a meridian, 
which was surveyed wrong and can never be 
recovered by a resurvey, is than the foot 
standard, which is preserved exactly as the 
standard meter is. 


o+e+ The Sprag Boy; or, Faithful in the Least 











fs the story of a sealed bap ba, ek earving 
money for his school expenses, was forced to 
use up all bis little board in caring for his 
mother, during « long illness, and, stilt greater 
sacrifice, to seek employment in a coal mine. 
The story is intended to teach the apostle’s 
lesson of cheerful contentment with one’s post 
of duty and a faithful performance of that 
duty. “I don’t know what God wants of me,” 
the bey says, mournfully, to hts Sunday-school 
teacher, who is visiting him in the mine. 
** Why, yes, you do,” returned Mr. Macaffie, 
cheerfully. He wants you to make sprags.” 
“ Nothing but make sprags!"’ echoed Joseph, 
in disconsolate (ones. ‘‘ Making sprags to the 
glory of God is a grand business, my boy,” said 
Mr. Macaffie. So Joe made the very nicest 
sprags that he could, and one of those care- 
fully-cut sticks thrown down iv the dark, and 
other work as faithfully done, put bim at last 
in the way of more congenial work. For those 
who may vot know what sprags are, we will 
quote the superintendent’s direction to Joseph 
on his first day inthe mine: ‘‘What’s expected 
of you fs to stand right here and keep wide 
awake. When you hear a coal-car coming 
along down the passage, catch up one of them 
sprags and have it all ready, and, when the car 
goes by, stick it right through the spokes up 
agin the car-sffe. That, you see, will stop the 
wheel from turnin’ round and keep the car 
ffom runnin’ over the mule, going down that 
there grade. Now you see what sprags is 
meant for, and you'd better look ot sharp, if 
you're ome’ handle ’em."’ The story is by 
Helen B. Williams and is published by the 
American Sunday-scbool Union, Philadelpbia. 


..Number 181 in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series”’ 
(Henry Holt & Co.)is A Laodicean, Thomas 
Hardy's last story, which bas recently come to 
an end in Harper’s Monthly. The point of the 
story lies in the name given to the book, and 
which summarizes the heroine, who, with all 
her brightness and though she chooses her 
lover and, after many balanced debates with 
her heart, goes off to bim with a declaration, 
lacks in decisive and generous affections. 
Possessed of great wealth and installed 
in the rulnous seat of an ancient. but de- 
cayed family, her plebelan origin is her 
abiding humiliation, and urges her to the 
first semblance of a passion for a marriage- 
able scion of the house. Her passion 
moves, however, in cold waves and dies upon 
the eve of its consummation ; but even in Laodi- 
ceans life implies, at least, some degrees of 
heat, and in one of these warmer moods she 
gets up enough of a flame to carry her, 
with her long-suffering aunt, to Normandy, 
with some words of reassurance to a ban- 
ished lover, for whom she finds that she enter- 
tains a substantial affection, though it is not of 
the whole-hearted kind which shuts out re- 
gretful recollections, The two are married in 
Normandy, and return just in time to see the 
castle, the center of so many plans, wrapt in 
flames, set by the villain of the story. There 
are many fine descriptions and neat turns in 
the tale; but, as a whole, it does not show the 
rich humor of ‘* The Trumpet Major.” It is, 
for example, a fine touch which brings back 
the old feeling to Paula’s heart and makes her 
say,in the last sentence: “I wish my cas- 
tle was not burned, and I wish you were a 
De Stancy.” 

..The Messrs. 8. W. Tilton & Co. send us 
from Boston a neat edition of Mother Goose, 
with directions for coloring the twenty-four 
outline pictures contained In the book. The 
directions are full and precise as to shade, 
color, and management, and the pictures in 
outline are well drawn for the purpose. 
From the Mesers. Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co. we have the last three numbers of 
The Magazine of Art. The January number 
contains a frontispiece, ‘‘ Leaving Home,” 
from a painting by Frank Holl; ‘“* Rosa Bon- 
heur,”’ by John F. Robertson, with portrait and 
five engravings; ‘* The Venice of Titian,” 
by Wyke Bayleis; ‘‘ How to Hang Pictures,” 
by Lewis F. Day; ‘‘ Decorative lron-work,”’ by 
George Wallis; ‘‘ Nottingham Castle Museum,”’ 
by Edward Bradbury; ‘‘The Prodigal Son 
Statue,” by M. Peynot ; “‘ Instantaneous Pho- 
tography,’’ by H. Baden Pritchard; ‘“‘ Round 
about the Farm,” by Red Spinner; ‘‘ Pictures 
from the Hill Collection,”’ by Alice Meynell. 
**Homage to the Arts,” ‘‘ The Burgomaster, # 
from the painting by H. Rotshenreiter; with 
general and American art notes. The num- 
bers of Appleton’s Picturesque Phlestine have 
come to hand up to No. XX, inclusive. We 
have already noticed this work at length and 
only add here that the last number is quite up 
to the standard of those that preceded it and 
in some respects superior to them. 

..»-From Robert Carter & Brothers we 
have Helen Hervey’s Uhange; or, Out of Dark- 
ness into Light, by Maria -English, a stilted re- 
ligious story,in which, when s young lady 
fresh from school says to the very busy young 
clergymen, ‘ You don’t seem to give yourself 
any rest,” he shakes his head, with a grave 
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smile, and answers: “Ab! Miss Hervey, life / 








ta vhost, and i te wall to make the best use we 
can of the little time which is allotted to us. 
Sin and sickness and sorrow are rife in the 
world,” ete., etc. One cannot wonder that, 
with such a religious teacher, Helen Hervey 
found her way very slowly “out of darkness 
into light.” 


.... By some omission in our notice of Barn- 
ett Smith’s Lise and Speeches of the Right Hon. 
John Bright, M. P., we omitted to state that the 
American publishers are the Messrs. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. So, also, in speaking of the 
important work, Dr. John Stoughton’s History 
of Religion in England, we should have named 
the Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son as the 
American publishers. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


The Critic has wisely decided to discontinue 
its first-page illustration. Calvert's Maga- 
zine has transferred ite place of publication to 
New York The firm of Ivison, Blake- 
map, Taylor & Co. will henceforth con- 
sist of Birdseye Blakeman, David B. [vison, 
Augustus C. Taylor, George R. Cathcart, and 
L. H. Blakeman;: Messrs. Henry Ivison and 
William N. Crane having retired from the 
copartvership. An iuteresting feature of 
the Wide Awake(D. Lothrop & Co.) for the 
ensuing year will be the music written for ite 
pages by some of the leadiug New England 
musicians to songs or poems (no pup ip 
tended) of more or less note. In the January 
number Christina Rossetti’s ‘‘ Christmas Carol” 
received a tuneful setting from George L. Os- 
good, and in the February number Shelley’s 
“Skylark ’’ will be similarly treated by Mr. 
Elson. The last-stated number of this maga- 
zine will also contain a paper of Interest to 
both old and young readers, ‘* Jacob Abbott 
Among the Children.” The earliest 1882 
publications of G. P. Putnam’s Sons will em- 
brace volumes upon no limited variety of topics. 
Amongst them are noticeable ‘‘ Suicide : 8tod- 
ies in its Philosophy, Causes, and Prevention," 
by Dr. James J. O'Dea; “‘Garfield’s Place in 
History,’’ an essay by H. C. Pedder; a new 
edition of Crawford’s *‘ Portugal, Old and 
New’’; and, by special arrangement, an 
American edition of Prof. Henry Morley’s 
pew work upon “ English Literature ia the 
Reign of Victoria, with a Glance at the 
Past.” The latter book will be embel- 
lished with some 250 fac-simile signatures 
of the authors discussed in its pages. 
Two works of special interest to Scripture 
students will be JAssued immediately by A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co.—to wit: “Palestine Ex- 
plored,’’ by the Rev. Jameé Neil, formerly in- 
cumbent of Christ’s Church, Jerusalem; and 
“A Hand-Book to the Bible, Being a Guide to 
the Study of the Holy Scriptures, derived from 
Ancient Monuments and Modern Explora- 
tions,”’ by F. R. and C. R. Conder, of the British 
Palestine Exploration Society. “Jews 
as They Are” isthe title of a volume by Mr. 
Charles K. Salaman, to be published this month. 
Its tendency is to gainsay and correct many 
popular errors concerning Hebrew social, 
political, and religious life; it also includes 
chapters upon the civil progress made by the 
race within the last fifty years. The usual 
comprehensive “‘ American Almanac” for 1882 
will appear from the American News Company 
about February Ist. The February Atlantic 
will publish a cew poem from Mr. Whittier’s 
pen, papers upon Richard Grant White, Web- 
ster, and Bismarck, and the opening chapters 
of Mr. W. H. Bishop’s new serial story, ‘‘ The 
House of a Merchant Prince.’ Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are having engraved 
for their series of portraits of American literary 
people a likeness of Mr. Henry James, Jr. The 
second volume of this firm’s *‘ American Men 
of Letters’’ will be devoted to Noah Webster, 
a biographical essay. by Mr. Horace E. Scud 
der. Heivrich Dintzner, the eminent biog- 
rapher of Schiller and Goethe, is actively en- 
gaged upon a new life of Lessing. By the way, 
a good and fresh translation of “ Emilia 
Galotti” would be timely aud profitable. 
The proposition to collect together a Lauren- 
tian library in a suitable building, to be erected 
for the purpose, is under discussion at Flor- 
ence. There are some three hundred MSS. 
of Darte belonging to the government and 
distributed among different Florentine libra- 
ries, all which would be thus collected and 
safely deposited. A quantity of corre- 
spondence between Voltaire and Rasumoffsky, 
private secretary to the Empress Catheriue of 
Russia, has lately been brought to light in a 
provincial Russian town library (anotber state- 
ment says in a private residence) and will 
shortly be printed. Their long concealment 
has apparently not been merely accidental. 
A small Evangelarium of the thirteenth 
century and upon parchment has just been 
donated to the Nationa] Library at Athens. 
The giver received itas a present from the 
prior of a Thessalian monastery. It is re- 

marked that the monks appear to have pre- 
sented or disposed of a number of similar 
MSS. to members of the European commis- 















































sion for settling the frontier questions. The 
Greek Government meditates a special com- 
mission of its own to examine the MSS. in all 
the Thessalian religious houses and send them 
to the capital. A rumor is going the 
rounds of the literary columns to tbe effect that 
Prince Bismarck, with the aid of his sons, 
Counts Herbert and Wilbelm, is engaged upon 
his autobiography. The portion to be from 
the Chaneellor’s own bands will be that which 
deals with the contest between the Govern- 
mevt and the Prussian Diet, the wars of '66 
and ’70, and bis stay in Russia and Paris. 
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of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
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Sorthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 

this list #% inches and quarters. The number first 

given ts the length.) 
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of Indian Bu iam. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 
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a and Pain. By Charles ~Ry i Tay- 
M.D. A Lecture delivered the 


Now York Sondeonr of Science, March 2ist. 
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Memotre of Prince Metternich 1880—1835. Ed- 
Prince Richard Metternich. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ZHE BEST BOTANY FOR STUDENTS 
AND AMATEORS IS 


DR. A. WOOD'S 


BOTANIST AND FLORIST, 
Including Complete Descriptive Flora. 
Price, postpaid, $2. 

Attention is also invited to 
woon's PLANT RECORD, for analysing and record- 
woop BOTANICAL AP APPARATUS. ‘Complete Ont- 
fit > Press, Trowel, e' $8. 
FLORA OF'N EW JERSEY (Witte #. 
ARBY SSOUTHEKN BOTANY 


ELE’S ge Na 14 weeks’ Course). te 265. 
THINKER'S FIRST LESSONS IN BOTA 250. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, New York. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS IN MARK 
continue through all of 1882. 
The best Aid for Teachers and Scholars is 
Lyman Abbott's Popular lilustrated 
omme 


Mark and Luke in one vol. Postpaid, $1 75. 
A. 8. BA RNES & CO., Publishers, Ne New York. 


“The November Century.— —* Themost 
able and valuable ——— ever put forth in 
magazine form.”’— PROVIDENCE PREss. 

The December Century ,.—‘‘For per- 
sonal portraiture and biography the richest single 
issue ever made by a magazine.”’ —- SPRINGFIELD 
RepusiicaNn 

The January Century.—‘An ideal 
number.”—N. Y. OBSERVER. 








The February 


MIDWINTER 
CENTURY 


(SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY), 


ready January 2lst, is a worthy successor of 

the last three brilliant numbers. The N. Y. 

Graphic recently said, ‘‘ Take it all in all, Taz 

Century is already a better magazine than 

ScRIBNER’S ever was,’’ and thie is the general 

verdict. With facreased excellence has come 
a Largely Increased Sale. 

The average edition of the last twelve num- 
bers Under the name of “‘ScriBNer’s MOnTH- 
LY ’’ was 120,000, while of the first four num- 
bers of THe CenTurY it has been nearly 
133,000, In England, with an average monthly 
edition of 16,230 for a year, 20.500 copies of 
November have been sold. 

With the Midwinter number ts begun the 
use of 

the New Cover, 
designed by Elihu Vedder, to be varied by dif- 
ferent designs for the seasons. The title 
‘*ScRIBNER’S MONTHLY” is now omitted from 
the cover page. The contents include: 

A new poem, ‘* Hermes Trismegistus,’’ by 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
An essay on ‘‘ The Superiative,” by 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
A frontispiece portrait of 
GE W. CABLE, 
with accompanying article, A brilliantly illus- 


trated 
‘TILE CLUB’? PAPER. 
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AWN TENNIS. 

The other contents include interesting essays, 
richly illustrated papers on ‘‘ Sculpture,” the 
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cents. Subscription price of the magazine, Be 
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Religious Intelligence. 
THE PAPAL QUESTION. 


A new importance is given to the Papal 
Question by utterances of the German press, 
believed to have been inspired by Bismarck 
and by the publication in Rome of a pam- 
phiet which is said to have been written by 
the Pope himself. Last week we published 
a cable dispateh, with an accompanying 
denial, which stated that Bismarck had sent 
a note to the Quirinal, to the effect that the 
Pope’s independence is not an Italian, but 
an internetiona] question. Whether this be 
true or not, itis certain that similar views 
have been expressed in the Berlin Pvst, 
which 1s supposed to represent the mind of 
Bismarck. That journal said, in an article 
which attracted geveral attention, that the 
breach between the Vatican and the Qui- 
rina] must not be suffered to become per- 
manent. It does not propose the restora- 
tion of Rome to the Pope. It admits 
that the temporal power is dead beyond 
resuscitation, but it suggests that the Ital- 
lan Government quit the Quirinal. It 
might remove to some healthier place in 
Tuseany and leave the Pope in peace iv the 
Vatican. While the Government can live 
in neighborly friendliness near the Vatican, 
the Pope cannot bide the near presence of 
the King. 

The Italian journals, especially the Opin- 
tone, have given this singular proposition 
careful consideration, and it is easy to see 
that it does not please them. The Opinione 
gives the German chancellor and all other 
foreign friends of Italy to understand that 
the kingdom cannot and will not change its 
capital. Al! roads for the Italian lead te 
Rome and he could not possibly think of 
vacating it while the Pope’s seat is in it. 
The question for the Government, it 
says, is how to render the Pope's posi- 
tion In Rome endurable to him. It cen- 
sures the Government for not more zeal- 
ously guarding against the violation of the 
spirit of the Papal guaranties; but denies 
that the Pope has been impeded in the exer- 
cise of his pontifical functions, This is not 
the mere opinion of the Italian press. The 
King himself declared, in his New Year's 
speech, that the Papal question was ove for 
Italy alove to solve and the intermeddling of 
other governments would be resented. 

The pampblet to which we have referred 
is entitied “Ji Papae UItalia” and is at- 
tributed, as we havesaid, to the Pope. The 
Roman correspondent of the London 7imes, 
who writes two letters about it, says: ‘I 
cannot undertake to say what share the 
Pope has had in the authorship of ‘JI 
Papa el Italia,” or whether he even wrote 
a single line of it; but, inasmuch as there are 
well-founded reasons for believing that it 
issued from within the Vatican and was 
prepared for the press by a prelate who is 
known to enjoy the close confideuce of 
Leo XIII, it may undoubtedly be taken 
as an exact reflection of his views on 
the title indicates.” The 
pamphlet is written in a calm but 
confident style. It lays down a _ pro- 
gram which includes the restoration of 
Rome and ‘says that Pope and King can 
then strike hands and make together a strong 
and glorious Italy, Its watchword is: ‘‘ The 
Pope fiee in a free Italy.” It also summa- 
rizes the state of opinion ia Italy, describ- 
ing six classes—three Liberal and three 
Catholic. Ib answer to the demands of the 
moderates of the Liberal School, it declares 
that it is impossible to grant them. The Pope 
cannot renounce the temporal power. In 
response to the Legalists, who say the Papal 
Guaranties are sufficient to secure liberty to 
the Pope,. the writer says: 

‘** Verily we cannot, after the events of 
the nights of the 13th of July and the 7th of 
August in Rome, understand how any seri- 
ous politician can evoke the guaranties for 
the security of the peace between the 
Church and the state. The guaranties 
guarantee nothing. They were given to 
the Pope by a government which had the 
power to withhold them and can withdraw 
them whenever they please. A guarantied 
Pope is a subject Pope, to whom something 
has been greciously conceded. free 
Pope is a Pope who of himself, motu 

prio, provides, independent of ¢ one, 
ier the good of the Universal Church. A 
Pope ed not only is not free, not 
only does not appear free, but is a subject, 
and is beld, as he actually is, to be the sub- 

ect of that same power which guaranties 

im, inasmuch as BO One cap be 





question its 





by an authority superior to his 

+4 «in Liberals say that ,~ Aemges > has 
ts'ime, hee ab 

end for twenty turies, but fei 

guaranties have ‘not Insted even for two 

lustres to mask with igaominious liberty 

the real s -of the Pontiff, 

“The fatt is this: however mach the 
Liberals may strive to represent the, im- 
prisopment of the Pope as fictitious, it ean- 
not be denied that it is now eleven years he 
has been shut up in the Vatican, from 
whence he could not issue, even dead, ex- 
cept amid the howls and blasphemous im- 
precations of the victorious revolution.” 


The three Catholic currents of opinion 
are described as the ‘‘Impatient,” the 
‘‘Conciliators,” and the ‘‘ Reconcilers.” 
The *‘ Impatient” are those who look fora 
supernatural delivery of the Pope from his 
imprisonment: 


“That the Impatient should wait from 
one day to another fora miracle from Heaven 
or an army from beyond the Alps is a mat- 
ter of taste, they are free to delude them- 
selves us they please. We, however, are 
not of the same opinion, for, indeed, as to 
miracles, we would remark that since the 
days of the theocratic government of the 
Hebrew race history no more of 
prodigies or, at least, of very few wrought 
directly by God, for the adjustment of polit- 
ical society. It follows, therefore, that those 
who stand with their bands in their pockets, 
waiting until the exterminating ange) of 
God suddenly unsheaths his sword, must, 
if they are not in perfect good faith, be num- 
bered, despite themselves, among thuse who 
are not afraid of tempting God. 

** As toa foreign army, we shall speak a 
few frank words. We have, indeed, too 
much reason to fear that the errors of all 
kinds committed by our rulers and. political 
men, from the Breach of Porta Pia to the 
18th of July of this year, may cause us to 
hear French er German cannon again; but, 
if there be any Catholic who desires war for 
the peace of the Church in Italy, he cannot 
be other than demented, inasmuch as a per- 
manent foreign army in Italy is no longer 
possible, with the actual international polit- 
ical systémof Europe sanctioned by treaties, 
and should a foreign army, after having re- 
stored the pontifical domination, then 
leave Italy, we should perforce immediately 
return to the horrible days of the latent 
revolution.” 


The ‘‘ Conciliators” are those of the Curci 
stamp. They think that the fall of the 
temporal power was a fact willed and dl- 
rected by Providence; that the actual Ital- 
fan Government is normal and has in it- 
self the elements of stability; that Catholics 
should abandon al] expectation of a return 
of the past; and that the Church should 
make it up with Ltaly, formally recognizing 
the Government and renouncing forever 
the temporal dominion, no longer compat! 
ble with the modern aspirations of the peo- 
ples. But the writer declares that concilia- 
tion is impossible. God did not will, but 
permitted Rome to be occupied, for some 
good reason, which, having been accom- 
plished, the Church will be glorified, 

The project of reconciliation is deemed 
more feasible and satisfactory. 


‘* That reconciliations between states and 
the Church are possible is proved by the fact 
that the ecclesiastical annals tell of struggles 
between the states and the Church in all the 
centaries, followed by accords established 
between them by means of Concordats. 
The Concordat of the First Consul with 
Pius VII is still the basis of the relation 
between the Church and France; and, not- 
withstanding the rage of revolutionary ire 
in that country for more thap a century, the 
state ras not considered it either p 7 
useful, or opportune to separate itself diplo- 
matically from the Charch. But isa don 
cordat possible between New Italy and the 
Roman Church? The Kingdom of Italy, as 
a new power in Europe, has need of alli- 
ances to free herself from the isolation in 
which, since the so-called epic of her libera- 
tion, she has fourd herself; not so much 
through the inability of her ministers as 
because of the embarrassment the Pope, a 
prisoner in the Vatican, causes her. It is 
evident, as we have pointed out, that no 
power can enter into an alliance with Italy 
without the well-founded fear of seriously 
disgusting her own Catholic majority or 
mivority; so that, if-Itaty may from. one 
point of view becalled the jailer of the Pope, 
she may from theother be with perfect truth 
described as the Pope's prisoner, and as 
such impeded in the development of her 
political and national organization; and 
Italy well understands the reason of her 
isolation, and will have, sooner or later, to 
think seriously how to avert the grave dan- 
ger of an irreparable defeat, with which that 
isolation threatens her. The 


: guaranties 
having failed, she t otherwise ee 


the Catholic ‘world the. liberty of the Pope, 
except by restoring “to him his sa 
Italy, for many reasons, therefore, should 
seek a less perilous capital aud initiste at 
at the same time’ negotiations for a modus 
vivendi with the Holy See. 
ciliation between the Pope 


sod Taly niall 
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come about foreign armies of vio- 
lence of aby Kind; and, with infinite ad- 


y dignity, to the, pation, 
to ere ah eonenpot, 


be accomplished.” 


The correspondent from whom we have 
quoted says none but the clericals enter- 
tain the idea of abandoning Rome to the 
Pope on any terms. 

I 

Wuetser Dr. J. P. Newman proposes to 
become the pastor of the Madison-Avenue 
Congregational Charch, in this city, is not 
made clear by the conflicting statements. The 
late pastor, Mr. W. R. Davis, told bis people 
that it depended on them whether such should 
be the fact, and they seem to expect it; but 
Dr. Newman writes to the Methodist press that 
he has only evgaged to supply the pulpit until 
the meeting of his Conference, in April. and 
thus deprecates any criticism on his course. 
The seats, however, were sold at auction last 
week with the understanding that Dr. New- 
man would be the preacher, he being himeelf 
present on the occasion, when pews were sold 
(or assigned) to General Grant and his son at 
$1,000 each. Among other persons reported 
as having purchased pews are Mr. G. P. Pat- 
nam, the publisher ($1,000); Mr. F. A. Palmer, 
president of the Broadway Bank (1,000); Mr. E. 
Hart ($1,000); Mr. Russell Sage ($550). An 
annual assessment of eighteen per cent. is 
paid on the price of each pew. Last Sabbath 
Dr. Newman preached bis first sermon there 
as pastor, to an overcrowded congregation. 
The papers mention that General Grant came 
late, and found his pew occupied by strangers. 
A course of a dozen evening lectures is an- 
nounced on the ‘Monumental Evidences of 
Christianity.” . 

.++.The tnduction of elders and deacons, 
one of whom was Prof. Robertson Smith, into 
office in the Free High Church of Edinburgh 
has given occasion for investigation. In re- 
ceiving them, the pastor, Dr. Walter Smith, 
told them that their acceptance of the usual 
questions was in so far as they agreed with 
Holy Scripture, because the supreme rule of 
faith was not any confessional creed, but the 
Scripture itself. These confessions were sub- 
ordinate stendardé and were simply received in 
as far as they agreed with the Holy Scriptare. 
Mr. MacEwan called the attention of Presby- 
tery to this matter,and Dr. Walter Smith ad- 
mitted that the facts hed been correctly re- 
ported. He explained his difficulty in getting 
proper men to take Office because they could 
not sign the Confession of Faith. One young 
man would only accept office onthe condition 
thét the statement given above should be read 
te the church. On motion of Sir Henry Mon- 
erfef, it wasvoted that the form of receiving 
the officer was not satisfactory and thata 
committee of investigation be appointed. 


-.--In the royal speech on the opening 
of the Prussian Landtag, January I4th, the 
paragraph concerning the Church expresses 
the lively satisfaction of the Government 
at being able to re-establish regular administra- 
tion in the several Catholic bishoprics. It an- 
nounces an ecclesiastica) bill, similar to that 
known as the July Law, granting tothe Govern- 
ment discretionary powers, but of larger scope 
than those of the May Law. 
reference was made to the friendly relations 
between Prussia and the Vatican, rendering 
the resumption of diplomatic intercourse 
possible. The motion of Herr Windthorst 
abrogating the law forbidding the exercise of 
ecclesiastical functions without government 
alithorization was pereed to a second reading 
_ mee anuary 13th, by a vote of 


..--Gentile religious influence began to be 
felt in Utah about ten years ago, but activity 
and enlargement belong to the last five years 
only. Here is the result of toil up to date. 
There are 26 churches in Utah, with a member- 
ship in the Protestant portion of 958. In ad- 
dition, there are 52 Sunday-schools, with 180 
teachers and 2;250 scholars in them. Of day 
schools there are 54, with 3,821 scholars and 
129 teachers. Of these the Presbyterians have 10 
churehes, 16 ministers, 31 schools, 42 teachers, 
1,600, scholars; the Episcopalians 4 churches, 
7 ministers, 7 schools, 15 teachers, 690 scholars ; 


the Congregationalisis 2churches, 4 ministers, 
12 schools. 15  tesehere, 600 scholars; the 
Methodists 8 churches, 11 ministers, 5 schools, 
10 teachers, and 800 scholars. 


. .» The Rev. Charlies Chiniquy, well known 
asthe Canada Presbyterian evangelist among 
the French, has come to this city to assist the 
Rev. P..A. Séguin, pastor of the French Bap- 
tist Mission, im a series of meetings for the 


benefit of the farge French population of the 
Eighth and Fifteenth Wards. He preached in 


the French Baptist Cha last Sunday after- 
Boon, in French, and the evening in Dr. 
Ormiston’s charch. 


...»The Spanish bishops and the Ultramon- 
tane deputies in the Cortes are organizing a 
pilgrimage to Rome, with the approval of the 


Pope and the promise of the minister of the 
mewoer not to interfere if political demonstra- 
ares 











Tae Moravian missionaries on the Moskito 
Coast write of a remarkable awakening. The 
accounts read like those of early Methodist re- 
vivals. [t began at Magdala some months ago. 
Mr. CA. Martin writes from Blewfields that 
“it is spreading along the whole coast,” and 
from all sides calls come for assistance. At 
Blewfields over a hundied persons were re- 
ceived into the church the previous week, and 
“ at the evening services there is such a crowd 
that we cannot kneel down for prayer.” Mr. 
Martin goes on to say that on the previous 
Sunday, while on his way to visit a parishioner, 
a woman met him and begged him to come to 
the church, where her husband bad been pray- 
ing three days and could not. “ obtain peace.” 
He found the man prostrate in the church, 
prayed with him, and sent him home rejoicing. 
Just before the public service he was sum- 
moned to another man, who lay prostrate on the 
ground. The public service was followed bye 
second and athird. Mr. H. Peper writes from 
Magdala that previous to the revival there pre- 
vailed in that placea ‘terrible degree of gross 
immorality and godlessness.”’ It was the worst 
town in the country. ‘‘ Now,’ he says, “all 
isehanged. The most violent drunkards, who 
were objects of general dread, are now, like 
lambs, sitting at the feet of theGood Shepherd. 
I have never heard such prayers as here, they 
appear to proceed from the lowest depthe of 
hearts. that are deeply touched by Divine Grace. 
Every dwelling seems to be a house of prayer.” 
Mr. Peper gives the following account of the 
origin of the revival: 


“The third of July was the memorable day, 
which ean never be forgotten. I was 
ing on Luke v, 1—11 and the church was as 
full as it could be. Meny appeared to bave a 
kind of presentiment that the Lord was about 
to do something special in our midst. Nothing 
upusual occurred during the service, but when, 
at the conclusion, we were singing the hymn, be- 
ing ‘O could we but love that Saviour, who 
oves us 80 ardently,’ etc: (Mor. Hymn Book, No. 
471), one man could not repress bis emotion, 
began to_pray aloud ‘O Lord Jesus, have 
merey on ine,’ etc. Thereupon the whole as 
sembly prayed with deep earnestness, some 
kneeling, some standing, raising their hands 
heavenward. While several cried for mercy 
and pardon, others Jooked upward with faces 
beaming with joy. A few stood in perplexity, 
looking round amazed and utterly at a loss to 
understand what was going on. e united fn 
earnest prayer and then sang averse. While 
thus , the excitement calmed down. 
But when I was about to dismiss the congre- 
gation with prayer an aged brother could not 
help speaking in praise of the great love of 
God our Saviour, begging all present to give 
themselves to the Lord with body and sou). 
This led me to speak again in great joyfulnes« 
of spirit. Then we prayed once more and sang 
a verse, and the congregation dispersed with 
great joy in almost every heart for the rich 
blessing which had been enjoyed. In the fol- 
lowing days the movement continued ; every- 
where you beard singing and praying. On my 
return to Blewfields, early in August, I found 
the revival rapidly spreading. Wednes- 
day (August 3d), although on this day there is 
no morning service, we were aroused by the 
ringing of the ehurch-bell, and by daybreak the 
was crowded. We have now service 
every evening, to meet the requirements of the 
many souls who are hungry for spiritual food. 
Almost every hour persons come to us who aro 
seeking comfort or who wish to join the 
church. We are often called to pray with in- 
dividuals in their houses. It is singular to ob- 
serve how those who are strongly moved by 
the Spirit’s inflvence do not move from the 
spot, but cry aloud for pardon, trembling in 
every limb. Generally they kneel, rometimes 
with the forehead to the ground, and seem un- 
able to rise. Frequently péace does not come 
until they have confessed their sins and made 
peace with their enemies, and this may bea 
matter of several days, during which they 
neither eat nor sleep and partake of no re- 
freshment but water. On finding peace, there 
is great joy in their whole demeanor and ther 
break forth in warm-hearted utterances, which 
display considerable scriptural knowledge.” 


...-The entire reeeipts of the Roman Cath- 
olic Association for the propagation of the 
faith from all parts of the world were only 
$1,204,005 in 1880. Of this amount Europe 
contributed $1,178,225. America gave less than 
$22,000, but received $130,435. Of the whole 
amount. $184,780 was expended in Europe, 
$527,875 in Asia, $242,645 in Africa, 96.175 in 
Oceavica. The expenses of the society for 
publications and management were $50,365. 
Among the missions to receive grants are the 
Albert Nyanza, the Soudan, the Congo, the 
Benin, and the Victoria Nyanza missions in 
Afriea. The two Lake missions receive about 
$16,000 each. 

....The latest news from the missionaries of 
the Church Society in Uganda is that Mtesa is 


still very unfavorable, but the people are ac- 
cessible and the country between the Lake and 
the Eastern Coast is ripe for missionary enter- 
prise. 


....The Church Missionary Society will send 
out eight missionaries to Central Africa,instead 
of five—three to Uyni, three to the South end 
of the Vietoria Nyanza, and two to Rubaga, 
Mtesa’s capital. 


.-+-Since the rebuke of the Engtish prelates 
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Tax early part of last week was occupied by 
legal arguments in the Guiteau case and the 
prosecution did not commence their summing 
up until Thursday last, when Mr. Davidge 
addressed the jury in a forcible speech, de- 
nouncing the assassin in unmeasured terms. 
Mr. Davidge’s denunciation was so bitter that 
Guiteau was momentarily cowed, for the first 
time during the trial. The prosecution and 
the defense were to alternate In their summing 
up, and at the conclusion of Mr. Davidge’s 
speech Mr. Keed, Guiteau’s associate counsel, 
proceeded to open for the defense and to urge 
the insanity theory. His speech was an able 
one and was listened to with great attention. 
On Saturday last Judge Cox decided adversely 
to Guiteau’s request that he might be allowed 
to address the jury in his own behalf, and the 
prisoner was forced to content himself with 
publishing his speech in the leading journals 
throughout the country, on Monday last. The 
speéch in question is very long and would 
occupy several of our pages, but a discussion 
of {ts merits and demerits would be manifestly 
impossible in this column. On Monday last 
Mr. Scoville followed Mr. Reed in summing 
up for the defense and was still speaking at 
the time of our going to press. In all prob- 
ability the case will be submitted to the jury 
by Friday or Saturday of this week. 


+eseThe Sherman Refunding Bill and the 
Morrill Tariff Commission Bill have occupied 
the attention of the Senate during the past 
week, and able speeches were made by both 
the promoters and opponents of these meas- 
ures. Senator Sherman opened with an argu- 
ment in favor of the former, and was followed 
by Senators McPherson and Bayard in opposi- 
tion. The following day was consumed in de- 
pate on the Tariff Commission Bill, after 
which the Refunding Bill was again consid- 
ered and was the subject under debate for the 
remainder of the week. Senators Vest, Gar- 
land, Plumb, and Allison took active part in 
the discussion, which will be continued during 
the present week. On Thursday the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, in which action the 
Flouse coincided. 


«eeeThe House of Representatives has not 
been particularly busy during the past week, 
at least, with any measures of great public 
interest. The contestants from Utah Terri- 
tory were both refused admittance until the 
Committee on Elections shall decide on the 
merits of the case. The resolution of Repre- 
sentative Orth, of Indiana, that the House it- 
self appoint iis committees was defeated. 
On Thursday last an appropriation of $540,000 
was made for the completion of the census. 
The numerous contested elections have not 
yet been brought up for active discussion in 
the House. 


----Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, gave a 
dinner at Wormley’s, on Tuesday evening of 
last week, in honor of Justice Gray’s elevation 
to the Supreme Court Bench. Among the 
guests present were President Arthur, the Hon, 
David Davis, ChiefJustice Waite and other 
justices of the Supreme Court, Secretaries 
Frelinghuysen and Folger, and a number of 
senators, representatives, and army officers. 
Justice Bradley has also given a dinner in 
honor of Justice Gray. 


..The record fn the Flipper court-martial 
case has reached the hands of Judge Advocate- 
General Swaim for review. The fact of the 
record of the case having been referred to the 
Judge Advocate-General for review is an indi- 
cation that the court-martial recommended his 
dismissal from the service. 


«seein the case of the Miami Indian Fund 
the Secretary of the Interior bas disposed of 
the matter by awarding the attorneys Van De- 
vanter and McDowell the amount of fees they 
claim, and ordered the remainder of the Fund, 
about $200,000, to be paid to the Indians con- 
cerned. 

. «The first entertainment of any kind held 
at the White House since Gen. Arthur became 
President, with the exception of the New 
Year’s Day reception, took place last week, 
when Miss Nellie Arthur, his daughter, gave 
a dinner party to a number of her young 
friends. 

...+ The latest Cabinet rumor is to thé effect 
that ex-Senator Sargent, of California, will be 
nominated by the President, during the pres- 
ent week, as Secretary of the Interior. Con- 
siderable opposition is looked for in the Sen- 
ate, if such turns out to be the case. 


-.-A delegation from Louisiana, headed by 
Taylor Beatty, called at the White House, on 
Wednesday of last week. They wanted ex- 
Governor P. 8. 8. Pinchbeck, of Louisians, 
appointed collector of the port of New Or- 
leans. 

--+e4 number of foreign ministers in Wasb- 
fugton have giver entertainments ia honor of 
the Hon. Lionel Sackville-West, the newly- 
atrived British minister. 
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A TERRIBLE accident occurred on the Hud- 
son River Railroad, near Stuyten Duyvil, on 
Friday evening last, which resulted in the loss 
of eight and possibly nine lives. ‘The Chicago 
express, leaving Albany at. half-past two, was 
balf an hour late by the time it reached Yon- 
kers. Shortly after passing Syuyten Duyvil, 
the check-rope was pulled by some one, and 
the train stopped in acut, through which the 
road passed in acurve. While the trainmen 
were looking for the cause of the stoppage the 
Tarrytown local train dashed up at full speed 
and struck the last car of the express train. 
This car, which wasea Wagner drawing-room 
car, telescoped with the one in front, aud the 
upsetting of the stoves caused the wreck to 
take fire, and the occupants of the last car of 
the express were burned to death before they 
could be rescued. So far as is known, but one 
of the passengers in the car escaped and she is 
lying in this city iu a critical condition. Her 
name is Miss. Mary Daniels. Amongthose either 
killed by the collision or burned to death was 
the Hon. Webster Wagner, a member of the 
New York Senate from the eighteenth district 
and the president of the Drawing-room Car 
Company that bears his name. His body was 
subsequently found fn an unrecognizable con- 
dition and was only identified by the clothing 
and articles in the pockets thereof. The re- 
mains were carried to his residence in this 
city, and subsequently to his country resi- 
dence, at Palatine Bridge, where they were 
interred on Tuesday last. Perhaps the sad- 
dest incidents of the disaster were the deaths 
of Park Valentine and his wife, of Bennington, 
Vt. They were married the previous evening 
and were on their bridal tour.~ Their bodies 
were subsequently found and sent back to 
Bennington. A number of passengers in 
other cars recéived bruises, but none of a 
serious nature. The whole accident is due to 
the neglect of a brakeman, named Melms, 
whose duty it was to run back and wave a 
danger signal. On this occasion he neglected 
it, not wishing to be left in the snow to walk 
to the station. He is now under arrest fn this 
city. 

.-Fifteen alderman of Brooklyn were 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment on Satur- 
day last for contempt in endeavoring to over- 
ride a veto of Mayor Howell’s, in deflance of an 
injunction from the Supreme Court. They 
were released at a late hour that night. 


.---At the opening of the New Jersey As- 
sembly, on Monday of last week, a deadlock 
seemed imminent on account of « quarrel 
among some Democratic members; but the 
affair was smoothed over and Mr. Dunn, of 
Union County, a Democrat, was elected speaker: 


.- There is nothing new to report In regard 
to the deadlock in the Albany Legislatare. The 
Tammany members hold the key to the situa- 
tion and will not vote for the caucus nominees. 


.-The publication of the imperial rescript 
has caused a great sensation in Germany, and 
it is even hinted that the Emperor will abdi- 
cate in favor of bis son, the Crown Prince 

.-.-The coronation of the Czar of Russia 
has been postponed until July. The Winter 
palace will be isolated from other buildings. 

.. The mayor of Rome declares the people 
would rather sce the city in ashes than again 
bow to papal domination. 


THE OLD AMOUNT OF CREAM 
TARTAR 
WILL NOT RAISE THE OLD AMOUNT OF 
FLOUR. 











War is it? How often this question is asked 
of the grocer! The most complete answer to 
this inquiry that we have seen comes from the 
health inspector of the New Yo-k Brard of 
Health. After samples of cream tarta~, pur- 
chased in various parts of the cit: , had been 
subjected to anslysis, be found in all cases that 
article to be adulterated with terra alba to 
such an extent, in somé instances, that the 
cream tartar was really terra alba, with a little 
cream tartar added. The inspector further 
stated that, when baking powders are pnt up 
in packages ready for use, the honest and skill- 
ful manufacturer experiences no difficulty, in 
the first place, of securing pure material and, 
secondly, in mixing them in the proper propor- 
tions. Hence, the inspector recommends the 
use of a good, reliable brand of baking powder 
in preference to the cream of tartar as now 
found in the stores. 

The manufacturers of the ‘known brand 
called the “ Royal Baking wder” import 
their own cream tartar direct,from the wine dis- 
tricte of France, expressly for this purpose. 
This company are said to be the largest users 
of cream tartar in the world and in these days 
of adulteration and fraud it is most gratifying 
to kuow of one article of food that we can get 
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NOTICES. 


wran communications {0 for the Eéttortal. Literasy 
Hews, and Miséellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be ad4resed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 3787. 

3” All communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and a!l business 
eommunications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tut lyperenpeyt,. Bex 2787. 

3” Remittances should be made payable to Taz 
Ieperexn evr. 


[#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
murt be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not rily or pubsMeation. but ase 
Guaranty of good faith. 

[2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
@f our correspondents. 

t@ Persons desiring the return of their manu 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their retdFn 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE CORNELL PROFESSORS. 





Wr have some comments to make on the 
following letter: 


“To tus Epiton or Tas [wpEPEenDEnt: 

* Allow me to correct an error in Tus Inps- 
PENDENT of December 224 (pp. 18, 19), a pum- 
ber which I happen but now to have seen. 

“ You say ‘ Mr. Frotbingham and James Par- 
ton . . . and the Cornell professors . 
were earnestly urging the infamous proposition 
that every law be repealed that forbids the 
sending of filth through the mails.’ (I con- 
dense aad Italicize in quoting.) 

“Now, knowing well whereof I speak, I 
venture to assert that not one Cornell profess. 
or has ever, in any public act or utterance 
whatever, shown himself in favor of that 
proposition, It is true that several of them, 
of whom I was, perhaps, the most active, were 
from October,1877, to February, 1880, connected 
with the National Liberal League. It is true, 
also, that astrong party in the League, led by 
Mr. Wakeman, sought to commit it to the doc- 
trine that the suppression of vile literature be- 
longs constitutionally fo the sates alone and 
that any congressional censorship of the mails 
would involve grave danger to the legitimate 
freedom of scientific and controversial pub- 
lication. These scruples, which I can respect, 
although I do not share them, constitate the 
whole ‘infamy’ referred to; but, so far from 
‘earnestly urging’ it, when the question came 
ap at the League’s Syracuse Convengion, in 
October, 1878, our entire Ithaca delegation op- 
posed the doctrine as erroneous and depreca- 
ted any endorsement of it by the League asa 
fatal mistake. Our views so far prevailed 
that that Convention remained uncommitted 
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upon the constitutional question, while it fully 
committed iteelf upom the moral question in- 
volved, by passing, almost unanimously, the 
following resolution presented by us: 

“** Resolved, That, however its members may 
differ as to questions of constitutionality, the 
National Liberal League fully recognizes the 
necessity of suppressing obscene literature 
such le m as shall be proper and 
tutional and sball also protect sbsolute free- 
dom of discussion upon all subjects.’ 

“*8o, although we worked herd to re-elect as 
president Mr. Abbot, the most pronounced 
opponent of the Wakeman doctrine, yet we 
considered it dishonerable to secede when out- 
voted in the election, a matier so Jargely de- 
pendent, of course, upon personal preferences. 

** We thought, moreover, that by remaining 
we could do something to hold the organiza- 
tion to its good resolutions, as well as to dis- 
courage certain anti-religious tendencies, irrele- 
vant to its original purpose. Indeed, up to 
the time when we finally severed connection 
with the National League, our observation of 
it convinced us that, {ff Mr. Abbot’s other 
friends could have seen their duty, as we saw 
ours, and remained, as we did, the organization 
might be to-day a most effective instrument 
for the removal of many lingering abuses, 
relics of the old union of Church and state, 
for the abatement of that intolerance which 
blames the utterance of honest thought and 
eountsit no sin to slander and ostracize a Lib- 
eral ; for the education of Liberals themselves, 
out of many crudities and extravagances, toa 
profounder sense of our spiritual needs and 
of what constitutes our highest welfare, and 
so for the promotion of a sincerity, an intel- 
lectual self-reliance, a moral insight, whereby 
whatever is most precious in the world’s ethical 
judgments and religious experiences and 
hopes will be some day based upon immovable 
foundations. In such aims, I trust, we have 
Tue IspEPENDENT’s full sympathy, however 
we may differ asto the best means of reaching 
them. Jam... Epwarp OLtver. 

“CORNELL Usiversity, Jan. 7th, 1888.” 


So far as the Cornell professors were con- 
cerned, our language was too strong and we 
withdraw it. They did not actively op 
pose repeal; but, good, true men as they 
were, they were made cat’s-paws of by the 
Benneti-Rawson party; and, instead of in- 
sisting on action which should support 
the postal laws against Indecent publica- 
tions, they were satisfied, considering how 
‘‘members may differ,” with a milk-and- 
water resolution, which satisfied for the time 
the party of filth, which loudly declared the 
postal laws not to be ‘‘ proper and constitu- 
tional.” The resolution quoted by Profess- 
or Oliver only confused the plain issue, and 
yet he and Professors Anthony and Lazenby 
were so pleased at its adoption that they, 
more than any bad men could have done, 
embarrassed those who saw that duty and 
decency required the National Liberal 
League to oppose repeal, inflexibly and 
collectively, as a measure of infamous 
character, in virtue of its inevitable re- 
sults. Notice how that resolution leaves 
the issue of repeal untouched, as if it were 
not a question of national morality, as if 
one might innocently favor repeal of the 
only effective statute against a crime at 
common law. Mr. Wakeman had cun- 
ningly diverted attention from this plain 
moral issue to a mere legal subtilty by his 
cry of ‘unconstitutionality.” and the 
Ithacans all fell into bis trap. 

Thus tricked, they opposed the secession 
of the indignant minority, poured cold 
water on the grand protest it made, and, in 
our opinion, largely were responsible for 
the fewness of the Local Leagues (8 in all, 
out of 63) that afterward indorsed that pro- 
test. Oliver and the rest later joined the 
new League, but still retained membership 
inthe old one. Their reason Professor 
Oliver states in his letter: that they hold 
that the old League did not commit itself 
to “ repeal,” because it did not then (as it 
did the very next year, at Cincinnati) pass 
explicit resolutions in its favor, but it com- 
mitted itself to repeal much more strongly 
than any resolution could have done. The 
old board (four out of five) were opposed to 
repeal; but the new board then elected were 
every one in favor of repeal and the only 
re-elected member of the old board was the 
only repealer it contained and the election 
wholly turned on that oneissue. We cannot 
understand how any man, who knows how 
meaningless party platforms are when com- 
pared with party acts, could be so infat- 
uated as to bold that actions do not speak 
louder than words. The folly of expecting 
to save the old League by staying in itis is 
shown by its subsequent history, for it 
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rushed into repeal resolutions like a hog 
into the mud at its tery next sessibn, and 
it smelt so badly that even the strong 
stomach of R. E. Ingersoll was fairly 
turned at the succeeding session, and he 
too seceded on this very account. 

We do not think that the Ithacans (who 
still kept their League in the old National 
League more thag a year after the Syracuse 
Congress, and who (as a League) never 
joined the protesting League) ever favored 
repeal as such; but they. gave aid and 
comfort to those who did, by protesting 
against the protest. This disheartening 
conduct of really good men is part and 
parcel of that indifference of liberals to 
this crucial question, which is the present 
shame of all the liberal associations. Pro- 
fessor Oliver's inability to see that an elec- 
tion means more thav a mere resolution, 
instead of less, was the secret of his course; 
but what cause can be saved from damna- 
tion when its most earnest friends are capa- 
ble of such blunders? What coulda few 
such men as Francis E. Abbot do, when in 
front they had the Bennetts and Wakemans 
and Rawsons, and in rear only such blind 
Souls as these and those of the Free’ Re- 
ligious Association? 

I 
DIVISION AND ANNEXATION OF 
UTAH. 


Senator Epmunps, in bis article on the 
** Political Aspects of Mormonism,” pub- 
lished in the January number of Harper's 
Magazine, says: ‘‘ Another effectual dis- 
position of the subject might be made in 
the annexation of different parts of the 
Territory [of Utah] to the contiguous states 
and territories, by which the concentrated 
strength of the voting power of the bier- 
archy would be broken, and political Mor- 
monism would find itself in a minority in 
the making and administration of local 
laws.” The Senator speaks of thisas an 
*‘ effectual disposition of the subject.” It 
strike us, however, that be had not well 
considered the character and probable re- 
sults of such a remedy. 

The Territory of Utah, having at the last 
census a population of 148,968, is bounded 
on the west by the State of Nevada, with a 
population of 62,266; on the north by two 
smal] sections of the territories of Idaho and 
Wyoming, the former baving a population 
of 82,610 and the latter a population of 
20,789; on the east by the Territory of 
Wyoming and the State of Colorado, the 
latter having a population of 194,327; and 
on the south by the Territory of Arizona, 
having a population of 40,440. Suppose, 
then, that Utah were blotted out as a terri- 
tory, and different portions of it were 
annexed to these different states and 
territories, would this be sure to remedy 
the evil of Mormon polygamy? By no 
means. It would simply transfer the evil 
to other jurisdictions, to be there tolerated 
or dealt with by the repressive measures of 
law. The Mormons in Utah now number 
more than a bundred thousand, and, as the 
fruit of propagandism and importation, 
they are rapidly increasing, not only in 
Utah, but in the adjacent territories. There 
is nothing in the plan named by Senator 
Edmunds to prevent their moving into any 
one of the adjacent states or territories, and 

Ahere concentrating their strength, and thus 

swamping the Gentile vote. Mere division 
and annexation of Utah would not lessen 
the number of Mormons or so distribute 
them as necessarily to destroy their polit- 
ical power. They could establish their 
power in a new locality or hold the bal- 
ance of power in several localities. The 
remedy, so far from being ‘‘ effectual,” 
would leave the Mormon problem still un- 
solved. 

Nevada, on the west of Utab, and Colorado, 
on the east, are states of the Union; and, 
hence, Congress has no power to alter their 
boundaries, without their consent, and 
annex any part of Utah to either. Nevada 
bas an area of 110,700 square miles and 
Colorado of 103,925 square miles, making 
each of these states more than twice as 
large as the State of New York. Neither 
of them wants any more territory and there 
is not the slightest prospect that either 
would give its consent to have any part of 
Utah annexed to it. The annexation, if at 
all, would have to be to the ferritories of 








Idaho and Wyoming,on the north, and of 
Arizona, on the south, and the probable re- 
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sult would be to establish the political as- 
cendency of Mormonism in all three of 
these territories, thus widening, rather than 
breaking and destroying. this ascendency. 
The Mormons in Utah, saying nothing about 
those already scattered through these three 
territories, outnumber the entire population 
of the three, and, if they were divided 
among the three, they would have the 
political control of the whole three to start 
with, and would be quite sure to retain it, 
The plan would then give to the Govern- 
ment three Mormon terrilories to deal with, 
instead of ove, without the slightest abate- 
ment in. the essential difficulties of the 
problem. And, unless Congress shall sea- 
sonably interpose its power, these territories 
may be taken possession of by the Mormons 
without any division and annexation of 
Utah to hasten the result. 

The plan of division and annexation is, 
moreover, a confession that the great Govern- 
ment of the United States, backed up by 
the strong arms of fifty millions, and having 
under the Constitution complete and ab- 
solute power over Utah so long as it re- 
mains a territory, is either incompetent or 
unwilling to enforce its laws against Mor- 
mon polygamy in that territory. We are 
not prepared to make such a confession. 
The United States have just conquered the 
greatest rebellion in history, and they can 
and will conquer this Mormon rebellion, 
provided Congress will place in the statute- 
book of the nation proper laws for the pur- 
pose. The question is not whether Mor- 
mons shall enjoy their rights as religionists, 
but whether, under the guise of religion, 
they shall be permitted with impunity to set 
at defiance the law of Congress against a 
gross and disgusting crime. Congress has 
declared polygamy to be acrime, and now 
the question is whether Congress will take the 
proper stepsto enforce this declaration and 
stop the commission of the crime. The at- 
tempt to dodge this issue by dividing the 
Territory of Utah into parcels and an- 
nexing them to contiguous states and terri- 
tories would not only be a most humiliating 
confession onthe part of the Government, 
but, so far as preventing the continuance of 
the crime is concerned, would be a failure to 
gain the end proposed.. This. we are confi- 
dent, is not the remedy for the evil. The 
true remedy is, by reconstructing the terri- 
torial government of Utah, to take it entirely 
out of Mormon hands. 


Editorial Notes. 


Waar shall be said in respect to the terrible 
disaster that occurred last week, on Friday 
evening, on the Hudson River Railroad, near 
Spuyten Duyvil, by which nearly a dozen per- 
sons were roastedtodeath? Wasit an accident 
such as no foresight could anticipate and no 
amount of care prevent? No; a thousand times 
no. The express train from Albany was com- 
pelled to stop a few minutes at the place where 
the catastrophetook place. Theconductor, the 
engineer, the brakemen, and every employé of 
the road onthe train knew that a special train 
from Tarrytown was liable to make its appear- 
ance at any moment, and tbat, unless season- 
ably signaled, it would come thundering along 
in a few moments and dash into the train 
that was unavoidably brought to a pause. 
The timely signal was not given and the 
disaster occurred, as the result of the groas- 
est criminal carelessness. The special brake- 
man whose duty it was under such circum- 
stances to give the signal did not perform the 
duty, and no one but himself knew of this non- 
performance till the crash came and men were 
struggling in the agouies of a horrible death. 
We hope that whatever law exists in the way 
of damages or in that of punishment wilk 
have its fullest and severest appNcation; but 
this is not enough. The legislature of this. 
state, as well as of every other, ought to pro- 
vide, by a law containing all the requisite de- 
tails therefor, that every railroad company 
shall adopt s system to prevent these unnecee- 
sary and horrible disasters. There is no ex- 
cuse for any company when one train runs into 
another. Such acatastrophe is always the re- 
sult of criminal carelessness and, hence, may 
always be prevented by a proper system. Rail- 








road companies, if left to themselves, will not . 


adequately supply this system, as facts abund- 
aptly prove; and, hence, the law should step 
in and compel them to do ft, under heavy pen- 
alties. We commend this subject to the im- 
mediate attention of the legislature of this 
state, one of whose mémbers fell a victim in 
the recent catastrophe. Let the legisiature at 


‘once appoint a special committee t6 Investigate 
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port a bill to reduce them to the: lowest posst- 
ble minimum. 


When a man dresses peculiatly, as an adver- 
tisement of his ‘‘sstheticism.”’ and displays 
himself thus dressed on a public platform, it 
is no lapse from good breeding to comment on 
bis “‘get-up.” The Oscar Wilde who is just 
how on exhibition in this city wears knee- 
breeches and other peculiar garments, as much 
more picturesque than the ugly masculine 
clothing ordinarily worn as are the embroid- 
ered robes of the ‘“‘twenty lovesick maidens” 
that follow Bunthorne about more beautiful 
than the common gear of women. Mr. Wilde 
is not so ineffably silly, notwithstanding bis 
affectations of long hair and akimbo attt- 
tudes, as he is travestied. His father was 6 
physician and scientist of remarkable ability, 
a generation in advance of his age. His 
mother is a patriotic Irish poetess of some 
reputation. He has simply been adopted into 
the Swibburne-Rossetti clan and is giving 
emphatic utterance to their principles of lit- 
erary art. His lecture last week in this city 
was remarkable for nothing (barring bis repe- 
titions of ‘Sjoy,’’ and “vision,’? and other 
catchwords of his school), except the bold 
assertion that morality has nothing to do with 
art, that ethics and esthetics have nothing in 
common. We must never ask of a poem, he 
says, whether it is moral, but whether it is 
‘well written.” He has, evidently, tried to 
{llustrate this indifference in his verse, which, 
though generally not positively vicious, yet 
embraces, at least, one poem which is so 
utterly bad that we excuse the young ladies 
who talk so innocently of Oscar Wilde only 
because we know they and their brothers have 
never seen his volume. But the bainess is a 
sort of tour de force—something affected, like 
his dress.. The sentiment, however, that art 
hasnothing to do with morals is of satanic 
falsity and is corrupting beyond measure. 
Right is queen, and to her everything must 
submit. There is no Muse or Grace but must 
bow before Themis, who sits by the side of 
Jove. The whole history of art shows this, 
whose higbest work has been in the service of 
religion. This much is also true: if art re- 
fuses to submit to the decencies of morality, 
then, no matter how beautiful that art may 
be, we will not have it. It -not only will 
perish; it shall perish. 


Taz death of Mr. D. A. Goddard, of the 
Boston Advertiser, is a bereavement both to the 
host of friends who knew and loved bim well 
and to the publie, who saw little of him but 
profited much by bim. Mr. Goddard was grad- 
uated at Yale,in the clase of "53, In which he 
distinguished himself for literary culture and 
ability. He soon found bis way into journalism 
and Jaid the foundation of his career in the suc- 
cessful editorship of the Worcester Spy, from 
which he afterward removed to his post- 
tion in the editorship of the Boston Adver- 
tiser, where all bis qualities and powers 
were put into requisition. Mr. Goddard 
was a man of the utmost gentleness and mod- 
esty. He was utterly simple and unassuming 
and had as true a beart for a friend or for 
truth and righteousness in the world as ever 
beat. With his shyness he united courage and 
great independence, of which the columns of 
The Advertiser have given frequent examples, 
especially on momentous occasions, when 
timid souls or editors more accustomed to fol- 
low the indications of public opinion than to 
lead it and who are deficient in convictions of 
their own find it convenient to deal in 
equivocations. Mr. Goddard on all the 
great questions which have engaged thé 
attention of the country and the press 
planted himself and bis journal on the right 
side. His felicitous, honest, and serious sup- 
port wilknow be unfortunately withdrawn at 
the pinch of need from many of the most im- 
portant measures of the times. His fine cul- 
ture, his sweetuess and liberality of mind, bis 
judicial fairness, united with his seriousness 
and noble ethical qualities of mind, were ex- 
ceptional qualifications for bis post in Boston, 
where his tall, erect, and somewhat sby figure 
was rapidly growing familiar and where such 
men as he come to their full slowly. 


WE quoted lately from a letter addressed by 
_the Rev. Dr. E. L. Rexford, of Detroit, to 
Mr. Chunder Sen, of Caleutta, the following, 
paragraph : 

**Il am especially anxious to know the spirit 
and attitude of the Christian missionaries as 
regards your movewent. Our own Orthodox 
Christians in America regard this universal 


charity as a great heresy and claim that every- 
body must accept their religion or be eternally 
lost.’ 


We expressed “‘regret to have such misrepre- 
sentations sent to the ends of the earth,” and 
said we had “never met with any such as he 
tells about.” Dr. Rexford writes us a letter two 
columns long in defense, which we wish we had 
room to publish. He explains that he was aot 
speaking of what one sect of Christians 
might think of another, but of what they 





thought of those. not accepting Christian- 
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ity—Mohammedans, Buddhists, et¢. Dr. Rex- 
ford proceeds to defend his position, as now 
explained, by reference to the symbols of 
the Churches. He quotes the Presbyterian 
Confession, which distinctly: declares, with 
horrible emphasis, that the heathen can none 
of them be saved, bowever closely they may 
live up to the light of Nature ; and the Episco- 
palian Articles of Faith, which say the same 
thing. These formulas, if believed, would 
abundantly bear out Dr. Rexford’s assertion, 
as he now explains it, that our Orthodox 
Christians hold ‘‘that everybody must accept 
their religion or be etérnally lost.” But did 
Dr. Rexford ever hear a Presbyterian or an 
Episcopalian say that he believed these sec- 
tions of the Standards? We neverdid. There 
may be those who suppose that they accept 
these Confessions as a whole; but we 
never knew an intelligent Presbyterian or 
Episcopalian to profess the belief that all the 
heathen are lost. As a fact, they do not be- 
lieve it, whatever their Confessions say. Does 
not everybody know that the Thirty-nine 
Articles are Calvinistic, while Episcopalian 
ministers and theological seminaries are gen- 
erally Arminian? Why, these symbole were 
written centuries ago, when men believed in 
the damnation of unbaptized infants and all 
other heathen, while now nobody pretends to 
believe everything they say. Dr. Rexford 
further defends his statement by referring to 
the pledges exacted in some Presbyterian sem- 
inaries of their profeesurs not to teach anything 
contrary to the Confession of Faith. Wehave 
nothing to say in defense of the practice of 
euch pledges. Certainly no intelligent man 
can keep them, if taken with no expressed re- 
serve. Dr. Rexford further refers to a mis- 
sionary report of the American Board of forty 
years ago to corroborate his position. Very 
possibly it does; but the question is one of 
present fact. Is it true that “our own Ortho- 
dox Christians in America claim that 
everybody (Jew, Mohammedan, heathen] must 
accept their [Christian] religion or be eternally 
lost’? We know that, as a present general 
fact, they teach no such thing, whatever this 
or that creed may say, and we are sorry to 
have it reported in Calcutta that they do. 





The Standard requests us to explain how 
mmersion could have been prescribed as the 
mode of baptism in the Particular Baptist Con- 
fession of 1644 if it had only been introduced 
by the General Baptiste in 1641. We call at- 
tention to the fact that the year 1644 is three 
years later than 1641, also to the fact that, while 
the General Baptists were quite numerous at 
that time, the Particular Baptists were as yet 
a mere handful. It is likely the entire mem- 
bership of the seven churches in London did 
not amount totwo hundred persons in 1644. 
It was an easy matter for such men as Kiffin 
and Spilisbury, after adopting the innovation 
of the General Baptists that immersion was 
essential to baptism to induce these feeble 
bodies, composed for the most part of iiTiterste 
artisans and journeymen, to follow their ex- 
ample, especially in a period like that, when 
change for the sake of change was fashionable. 
High Baptist authority declares that the Con- 
fession of the Seven Churches in London “‘ was 
first put forth about the year 1643,” but no 
copy of the edition of that year has been re- 
covered. If a copy could be recovered, it would, 
perhaps, be found to prescribe sprinkling or 
pouring, instead of immersion. It was prob- 
ably not until 1644 that the London Confession 
decided in favor of immersion. 


Tue Baptist Weekly desires information re- 
garding Dr. Daniel Featley’s work entitled 
“The Dippers Dipt: or, The Anabaptists 
Ducked and Plunged Over Head and Eares at 
a Disputation in Southwark.’’ This work 
contains Featley’s version of a debate that was 
held in October, 1641, between himself, on 
the one part, 4nd Wm. Kiffin and three of his 
Anabaptist associates, on the other. At the 
date of the discussion immersion had not yet 
been introduced either among the General or 
the Particular Baptists. Since Edward Bar- 
ber, the General Baptist, whom “the Lord 
raised up, a poore Tradesman to devulge this 
glorious Truth to the world’s censuring,” was 
at that moment in prison and had been for 
many months. Consequently, as we would 
expect, not a word was passed in the entire 
debate about the mode of baptism. The only 
questions in dispute were about infant bap- 
tism, the Trinity, the form of a true church, 
the power of magistrates to impose religion, 
the propriety of using forms of prayer and of 
preaching without episcopal! ordination. Dr. 


Featley, however, did not pu his notes of 
the debate until January, 1645, more than 
three years after it was held. Mean- 


while, the Particular Baptists had sdopted 
immersion, after the example of their Gen- 
eral Baptist brethren, and bad issued 
their Confession of the year 1644. Just 
before giving his work to the printer, Dr. 
Featley decided to furnish some additional 
matter in the form of a review of the Particu- 
lar Baptist Confession of 1644. - Spesking of 
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art. xi of that document (which requires aip- 
ping) he says‘ “ This Article is wholly sowred 
with the new leaven of Anabaptisme. 1 say the 
new leaven, for it cannot be proved that any of the 

ient Anabaptists maintained any.such posi- 
tion.” In that statement he was correct. 
None of the Anabaptists of Germany practiced 
immersion; the only instance where it oc- 
curred daring the sixteenth century is the im- 
mersion of Wolfgang Uliman, at Schaffhau- 
sen, in 1525. The Unitarians introduced it to 
some extent in Poland near the close of the 
sixteenth century and the Collegiants prac- 
ticed it after che year 1619 in Holland; but the 
avcient Anabaptists did not practice it, and, 
with the exceptions here»mentioned, it was 
practiced by no others. Dr. Featley’s book is 
the first, we suppose, in any language that 
styles the Baptiste ** Dippers.”’ 





Tue Legislature of Utah assembled last week 
at Salt Lake City. It consistsof a Legislative 
Council of twelve members and a house of 
representatives having twenty-four members, 
making in all thirty-six mémbers. The mem- 
bers of both houses are ch by the people 
and their salaries are paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States. Thirty-two of these 
thirty-six members are high officers of the 
Mormon Chureh and are bound by their oaths 
to obey, the dictates of the Church in things 
secular, as well as spiritual; and twenty-eight 
of them are living in the practice of polygamy, 
in violation of the law of Congress declaring 
the practice to be criminal, while every one of 
them is a Mormon and a believer in polygamy. 
Erastus Snow, who is a member of the Legisla- 
tive Council and one of the Twelve Apostles of 
the Mormon Church, bas six wives. Lorenzo 
Snow, another member of the Council and one 
of the Apostles, has five wives. Some ofthese 
Mormon lawmakers have two wives, and some 
three, and all of them except eight are actually 
polygamists in practice, as well as in theory. 
Such are the men who have been elected, under 
the general authority of Congress, to enact the 
local laws of Utah. Twenty-eight of them, 
if the law of Congress against polygamy were 
executed, would be put into the penitentiary. 
They are criminals as really as horse thieves, 
or house-breakers, or murderers, and escape 
punish t only b thelaw is not exe- 
cuted. We may add that thelaw cannot be 
successfully executed so long as Mormon 
polygamists are permitted to retain the politi- 
cal control in Utah. They are an. organized 
body of criminals, fully determined to defy the 
law. How much longer is Congress going to 
tolerate this detestable abomination ? Is it not 
high time for Congress to put forth iis power 
and bring to a speedy end this horrible nui- 
sance ? 








GOVERNOR Lone, in his recent message to 
the Leyislature of Massachusetts, takes very 
strong and positive ground against the death 
pevalty for marder, He calls it the barbar- 
ism of capital punishment,’’ and weuld sub- 
stitute therefor a life imprisonment in all cases 
of murder in the first degree. It is undoubtedly 
ap awfulthing, in itself considered, to take the 
life of a human being, even under a judicial 
sentence. The only justification for'so doing 
is that the murderer bas forfeited his life and 
that the actual destruction of that forfeited life 
is the most effective method of preventing the 
commission of murder. We believe in the truth 
of both of these propositions, and, hence, be- 
lieve in capital punishment as both a right and 
a necessity for the best interests of society. It 
is not a ‘‘barbarism’’ any more than confine- 
ment in prison for life is a‘ barbarism.” It is 
the orderly execution of public justice against 
crime for the purpose ofits prevention. If the 
so-called life tmprisonment would be as effect- 
ive as a preventive of the crime of murder, 
then we should be willing to adopt it as a sub- 
stitute for the death penalty. Such, however; 
we do not believe to be the fact. This life- 
imprisonment, as statistics show, does not, for 
an average, last longer than from seven 
to eight years. The sentence is for life, but in 
most cases the period of actual imprisonment 
is far shorter. No such imprisonment gives an 
adequate protection to human life or is at all 
proportionate to the enormity of the crimie of 
murder. We presume that the people of Mas- 
sachusette will think it expedient to let well 
enough alone on this subject. 


GoveRNOR CORNELL, of this state, after 
waiting several days for the organization of the 
Legislstare, sent bis message to the Senate. 
The message contains a well-digested and com- 
prebensive exhibit of the affairs of the state, 
with scarcely any allusion to those of the na-. 
tion. The exhibit shows a surplus in the 
Treasury on the 80th of September, 1881, to the 
amount of $2,499,615.27, The funded debt of 
the state is $9,109,054.87-\The state-prisons 
bave become practically self-supporting, which 
fp a great change from the facts of former years, 
when the people where heavily taxed for the 
support of these prisons. The Governor- 
recommends a revision of fhe tax ‘laws 














tion to the present confusion, uncertainty, and 
inadequacy of the laws relating to the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, suggesting the urgent 
necessity of further legislation on this subject. 
What he says in regard to imprisonment for 
debt, especially in this city, ought to secure the 
attention and prompt action of the Legislature. 
He recommends such legislation in respect to 
railroads as will prevent unjust discrimination 
between individuals and communities. The 
usury laws of the state, in his opinion, need to 
be modified, if not wholly repealed. He is in 
favor of biennial, rather than annual sesstons 
of the Legislature, as the result of his obserya- 
tion since he beéame governor, as well as of 
the fruits of this system in other states. 
Governor Cornell congratulates Brooklyn on 
‘* the complete overthrow of a political dynas- 
ty,”? that bad so long ruled that city to its 
damage, and expresses the hope that a similar 
triumph in favor of reform may be achieved in 
the City of New York. There is no attempt at 
flourish or display in the Governor's message, 
yet it abounds with plain, solid, and practical 
sense, which is much better, 


Tue substance of Judge Cox’s ruling upon 
the law-points in the Guiteau case is the fol- 
lowing : 1. That the jariediction of the court 
to try the case is complete, because the mortal 
injury was inflicted in the District of Colam- 
bia and it is a matter of no consequence 
where the actual death occurred. 2. That, if 
Guiteau at the time of the shooting knew 
what he was doing and that {t was contrary to 
the law of the land, he Is criminally responsi- 
ble, ‘‘ unless, in consequence of insane mental 
delusions or other forms of mental disorder, he 


be incopable of understanding the obligation of 
the law of the and and the duty and necessi- 
ty of obedience to it; and of understanding 
that his act was wrong because, it was in viola- 
tion of the law”; or, fn fewer words, anless he 
was at the time so insane that be was not capa- 
ble of kvowing that what he was doing was a 
crime according to the law of the land. 8, 
That, in respect to the burden of proof, the 
jury should take into account the legal pre- 
sumptions of innocence.and sanity in all cases, 
and that, if, upon a consideration of both of 
these presumptions and of the whole evidence 
‘in the case relating to the commission of the 
act and the question of insanity at the time 
of the shooting, they have ‘‘a reasonable 
doubt” of the prisoner’s guilt, they should 
render a verdict of acquittal, and that ip the 
absence of such dowbt they should render a 
verdict of guilty. The Judge very justly re- 
marked that there was no evidence, outside of 
the prisoner’s statement, going to show that 
on the 2d of last July, when the deed was 
dove, he was the subject of any insane delu- 
sion of frresistible preseure or impulse which 
would pot him at that time into the category 
of irresponsible beings. This fe a very vital 
poiut, since an insane delusion, in order to 
exempt him from responsibility, must first be 
proved asa fact then existing, and since, fur- 
ther, it manifestly cannot be proved by the 


.... The Presbyterian, after a considerable dis- 
cussion, comes to this remarkable conclusion: 
‘We conclude that there are no duties owed 
by Giod to man, no responsibility on the part 
of God toman,” We are sorry to find that 
The Presbyterian Giffers on this point from 
Abrabaai, who on a matter of duty of God 
to man, once asked ‘Shal] not the Judge 
of all the earth do right?” and had his 
appeal allowed; and from Paul, who says that 
if God were to visit man unjustly with wrath 
he could not judge the world; or from Jého- 
vah himse]f, who again and again appeals to 
man’s own sense of justice to decide whether 
God bas not treated man as he ought to. 


....Here is a very serious paragraph from 
the message of the governor of New York: 


‘*In certain localities of the state not an 
election occurs without the expenditure of 
large sums fo? the purchase of votes and not 
uel uently fabulous amounts are thus ex- 
pended to control local elections. Worse than 
this, no pains is taken to conceal these long- 
established crimes from peblie view, and the 
are often 60 notorious as to become the subject 
of neighborhood scandal. Prosecuting officers 
are sadly derelict in failing to invoke the 
majestyof the law, so wantonly and 
defied under their very eyes, for none can be 


of these occurrences,”’ 

...-A paper of this city says: “‘ It is under- 
stood that Dr. Bliss will ask $50,000 for bim- 
self; for Dre. Agnew and Hamilton $25,000 
each, for Dr. Reyburn $8,000, and for Dr. Boyn- 
ton ‘and Mrs. Dr. Edson $1,000 each.” We 
hope that the Government will pay all the ex- 
penses incident to President Garfield’s cick- 
“pess, yet this scale of chatges for the first 


the most, would be outrageous, Congress, as we 
presume, is not foolish enough to pay any 
such monstrous bills. 

.-+-The executive committee of the Civil 
Service Reform Association of Phftadelpbis, tn 
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ments, says: “Ifa candid and manly expree- 
sion of disapproval of enforced assessments 
could be obtained from President Arthur, it 
would be in the highest degree valuable.” We 
fear that po such expression cap be obtained. 
The President bas a good many things to un- 
learn before getting ready to make such an ex- 
pression. 

«veeThe Western Christian Advocate speaks 
very handsomely of Dr. Newman, in anticipa- 
tion of his reported acceptance of a call to a 
Congregational church. We sball look with 
interest to see what other Methodist papers 
may eay. We can conceive of no just ground 
of criticism, unless it were based on what, we 
are inclined to believe, was a misreported re- 
mark of bis, that be expected to draw out with 
bim « number of influential Methodist laymen. 

«++ The Atlante (Ga.) Constitution (Dem). 
admits that tbereis a widespread movement 
to Georgia, whose object isto break down the 
supremacy of the Bourbon Democrats in that 
state. it sounds the note of alarm, and even 
predicts that results similar to those which 
have occurred iu Virginia will be achieved, 
It Is about time that the Southern people dis- 
pensed with Democratic Bourbonism. 


.» +. When we said last week, that of the three 
Classes into which Guiteau divided his New 
Year's callers—‘‘ bigh-toned, middle-toned, and 
low toned’’—the last would, doubtless, include 
the whole number, we did not imagine that the 
editor of The Christian Advocate was one of the 
number. He went, in the interest of his read- 
ers, to study whether the murderer is insane, 
and was satisfied that be is. 

«seeTb@ terms “malice,” “ malice afore- 
thougbt,”’ “‘ maliciously,”” when used to char- 
acterize the crime of murder, mean, according 
to thelr well-known common-law import, that 
the killing was deliberate and premeditated, 
instead of being the result of a sudden burst of 
passion. The intention to kill is legal malice 
and there is no pretense that Guiteau did not 
intend to kill the President, 


-««»The House of Representatives, after 
sharp debate, lasting for several hours, referred 
the question relating to the delegate from Utah 
to the Committee on Elections. This question, 
being simply one of law, ought to be disposed 
of witbout apy reference to that of Mormon 
polygamy. Let the latter question be desit 
with by itself and upon ite own marits. 


---“fOne should never talk,” says Oscar 
Wilde, ‘‘of a moral o: immoral poem. Poems 
are only well written or badly written; that is 
ell. But it ts a fact thet Wordsworth's “ Ode 
to Daty” isa moral poem, and others that we 
do pot care tomeéntion are immoral, end it will 
také more than Oscar Wilde’s dictum to pre- 
vent our calling them so. 

«»eeThe Senate last week passed Senator 
Hoar’s resolution for the appointment of ¢ 
special committee to consider the question of 
woman suffrage. The Democratic Senators 
generally tried to laugh the resolution down, 
yet this sort of tactics did not prove a success, 
The vote was thirty-five for the resolution and 
twenty-three agalost it. 

... Senator Beck gave utterance to » large 
amount of truth when, referring to the Arrears 
of Pensions Act, be said last week in the Senate: 
“Tt was conceived in sin and brought forth in 
iniquity. It is a fraud upon the American peo 
ple and a standing monuwent to the ignorance, 
selfishness, and cowardice of the American Con- 
gress.” 

..«-The last consus shows In South Carolina 
301,405 whites and 604,322 blacks, in Mississip- 
pi 479,808 whites and 650,291 blacks, and in 
Louisiana 454,964 whites and 483,655 blacks, or 
in the three states 412,511 more blacks than 
whites. These are the only states in which the 
biacks are more Dumerous than the whites. 


«»--Governor 8t. John, of -Kansas, in a re- 
eent speech, said: ** We have raised the black 
flag on the whiskey traffic and propose neither 
to give nor ask quarter.’’ The Governor is 
thoroughly in earnest as to the execution of the 
law against the whiskey traffic and the major 
ity of the people in Kansas are with bim. 

-ee-The Republicans of Iowa, in the selec- 
tion of James F. Wilson for Unite’ States 
senator, have chosen # man who made a fine 
record when a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was among the strong men in 
the House and will be a worthy representative 
of Iowa in the Senate. 


.-.-Ex-President Hayes is as say- 
fog that he bas not the slightest “‘ aspirations 
fore retarn to public life.” His administra. 
tion was, on the whole, “‘ pleasant’ to himself 
and, as he hopes, reasonably “‘ acceptable’ to 
the people, and he is content to let the record 
stand as already made. 


«+e The Confucian Sermon which we print 
this week ie s genuine report of s sermon 
preeched by a Confucian priest and was sent 
to us from Japan. The last sentence wil! 
startle ordinary sermonu-bearers and the illue- 
trations throughout ere fresh and appropriate. 


«-+» We bave received a communication from 








the Rey. W. J. Potter, secretary of the Free 
Religious Association, in response to Mr. Ab- 
bot’s article of last wegk, too late for publica- 
tion this week. We trust it will close the dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

----Associate-Justice Gray has been sworn 
into office aad taken his seat as a member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States His 
accession is a very substantial contribution to 
the wisdom and learning of that court. 

.--.The Central Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn has increased Dr. H. M. Scudder’s 
salary to ten thousand dollars. The success 
of the church warrants it and so do the merits 
of the pastor. 

| eee ern 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Wirs the ist of January we began our 
new system of doing business with our sub- 
scribers on a cash basis, stopping at ex- 
piration of time paid for all subscriptions 
expiring after January Ist, 1882, and have 
received from them unanimous commend- 
ation. Hereafter we shall stop all subscrip- 
tioas when the time paid for expires. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. ° 

The date of expiration of subscriptions 
is always indicated opposite the subscriber's 
name on the yellow address label on the 
first page of the paper; and, owing to the 
fact that our mailing list has to be placed in 
the hands of the printer from one to two 
weeks previous to the issuing of the paper, 
we urgently request that our friends will 
renew their subscriptions at least two wecks 
before expiration. 

: a 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


WE have scarcely a subscriber who could 
not easily induce one person, at least, to 
join him in ordering Tae INDEPENDENT 
for this year. By so doing both would get 
the paper for $2.50 each, instead of $3, 
our lowest terms for single subscriptions. 
By inducing four persons thus to join 
(making five in al), each would get the 
paper for $2 a year. As that price, if only 
stated to friends and neighbors, our sub- 
scription list could easily be doubled in 
three months. 

There is scarcely a village papet in the 
country which sells delow $2 per annum, 
and if itcan be made known through our 
friends that Tur INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription list, which, by the way, 
is rapidly and steadily increasing. 

We thank a host of friends who are now 
aiding us on the new club rates now named. 
lemme ed 


Publisher's Department, 


Soornmne aND HzaLine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 








No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, “Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

New York City, sa express- 
tat “Opposite, Grand” Central "De "elegant 
Sg ah A 

- Vamilies live here on better terms 


SPECIAL NOTE. 

Tux drug market of the entire country ts over. 
stocked with unmerited preparations for the cure of 
all diseases that fiesh is heir to. Profuse advertising 
and pushing salesmen canse these medicines to sell 
to acertain extent, but their life is of short duration. 
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have given it repeeted trials and are, theref: 
qualified gt of Its merits, recommend it to their 
bors. Numerous testimonials from all rections of 
the country furnish abundant proof, also, of its wide- 
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greatly beloved by a large circle of devoted friends. 
There was one other sister, the wife of the late George 
Bowen, Esq., of Woodstock, Conn., who died very 
suddenly, some years since, under circumstances 
somewhat similar to the death of Mrs. Knight, while 
on « visit to her son-in-law, the Rev. Erastus Dickin- 
son, of Sudbury, Mass. These three sisters were the 
third great grand-daughters of the Rev. John Eliot, 
the apostle to the Indians, and im their prime were 
all remarkable women and greatly esteemed for 
their zealous and personal efforts to promote every 
cause which had for its aim the social, educational 
and religious culture of the people. 


NOTICES. 


CHICKERING HALL. 
FOUR GRAND CONCERTS 


ORIGINAL JUBILEE SINGERS 


FISK ' 
1871. Nashville, Tene. 1889. 
First appearance in 5 since the Winter 
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Seats can be secured on and after January 
at Schuberth’'s, Union Square. = 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


iE. A. REEVES’S 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed Store, 





68 Cortland 8t., N. Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
1882, fully illustrated, sent Free to 
all applicants. 


(Mentiea this paper. 












NATIONAL BANK TAXES. 


Tux President, in his Message, and Secre- 
tary Folger and Comptroller Kuox, in their 
respective reports, concur in recommend- 
ing that Congress should without delay 
mitigate the enormous tax- now im- 
posed upon the national banks. It seems 
to us that vo candid and fair-minded man, 
if understanding the question, can fail to 
approve of the recommendation. What 
are the taxes, state and national, to which 
these banks are now subject? We answer 
as follows: 

1. That they are subject to astate tax 
levied in two forms. e first is a tax 
upon their real estate in the towns or cliies 
p. -sh the banks are respectively located, 
which in itself is no ground of complaint. 
The second form is a state tax upon the 
stock shares of each bank, by including 
them in the valuation of the personal prop- 
erty of their holders, and, under the permis- 
sion of Congress, taxing these shares at a 
rate not greater than that assessed upon 
other moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividual citizens of the state imposing the 
tax. There is no just objection to this 
tax, provided it is fairly and proportionate- 
ly assessed ; yet it is to be remembered that 
these two forms of state taxation not only 
make a large contribution toward defray- 
ing the ses of the state governments, 
but help to swell the segregate of the tax 
burdens borne by the national banks. 

2. That these banks are subject to a Fed- 
eral tax in a threefold form. é first is that 
of one-half of ont per cen’. semi-annually 
on the average amouut vf their notes in cir- 
culation. second is that of one-fourth 
of one per cent. semi-annually on the aver- 
age amount of their deposits. The third is 
that of one-fourth of one per cent. semi- 
annually on the average amount of their 
capital stock beyond the amount favested 
in United States bonds. 

Here, in the e, are five forms of 
taxation to which these institutions are sub- 
ject, two of them under state authority and 
three of them under the authority of the 
Geveral Government; and the same is true 
of the state banks, with the exception of 
the Federal tax on circulation. Add these 
various taxations together, and they. give 
an aggregate equal to an average rate of 
four per cent. upon the amount of bank 
issues, and more than forty per cent. on 
actual bank dividends, No man in his 
senses will pretend that this is a fair and 
just distribution of the burdens of govern- 
ment. It is simply extortion under the 
forms of law. The portion of taxa- 
tion, state and Federal, imposed upon the 
banks is much greater than that upon any 
other moneyed capital in the country; and 
of this the ks complain, as an injustice, 
and they are right in the complaint. 

The amount of interest received by the 
national banks on their bonds deposited 
with the Government as a gnaranty for 
their circulation has in late cars been 
gradually decreased, and their actual profit 
upon circulation has thereby been reduced 
almost to the minimum. Sixteen years ago 
the banks had on deposit, as security for 
circulation, two hundred and seventy-six 
millions of dollars in United States bonds, 
of which nearly two bundred millions was 
in six-per-cents. and about seventy-six mil- 
lions in five-per-cents. Nowthe banks hold 
thirty-two millions of four-and-a-half-per- 
cents. ninety-two millions of four-per-cents. , 
two hundred and forty-one millions of 
three-and-a-half-per-cents., and three and a 
half millions of Pacific sixes. This 
change in the rate of interest greatly reduces 
the profit on cifculation. For ten per cent. 
of the amount of bonds deposited, amount- 
ing to about thirty-nine millions, the banks 
receive no circulation. They are required 
to deposit with the Government five per 
cent. of the amount of their circulation as a 
redemption fund, and to keep on hand as a 
reserve, in coin or other lawful money, a 
certain proportion of their deposits. 

Put all these facts together, with others 
that we might easily mention, and they 
show very clearly that the Government 
ought to modify its tax laws in respect to 
banks. The Presidentand Secretary Fol- 
ger recommend the repeal of the tax on de- 
posits. We would go further, and repeal 
all the Federal taxes on banks, and leave 
them subject to taxation simply under state 
authority on their real estate and stock 
shares. If the Government wants to abol- 
ish the national banking system, let it do so 
jn an open and square manner; but let it not 
cripple the hanks by a system of taxation 
that is simply legalized plunder. 

——— rrr 


BANK STATEMENTS. 

Our business readers will notice partic- 
ularly the bank statements published in 
our columns this week, containing, as they 
do, important and valuable information 
concerning these excellent corporations 
and such as can be found in no other week- 

paper published in the city. Next to 
Cavernment or state there are no 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
‘market has been strong and pricesadvanced 
on extended 43s and 58 #per cent. and on 


4s 4 percent. The closing quotations were 
as follows: 

. Ask'd. Ask’ 
6s continued.. 1 fil cxerener Pia _ 
Ba continned... \gurreney <4 4 oa 12900C~S 
ss, 1 Ousseneran 97.1909 — 
es. inet ‘coe. i Currency 6s, Sis = 
Soo pg. Veg Currency 6s, '¥9. = 


Ponmean = mr wae —The market for 
foreign exchange has been steady on a 
limited supply of bills. The posted rates 
were marked to $4.83 for 60-day bills and 
$4.87 for demand. Actual business was 
done at concessions ranging from jc. to 
lic. from posted rates. 

Bank STatTeMENT.— The statement of 
the Associated Banks, as issued from the 
Clearing-house for the past week, is an- 
other very favorable exhibit, aoe a 
gain in specie of $5,015,200 and in legal 
tenders of ,000. an increasein de 
of $7,902,200, a decrease in circulation of 
”. ,400, and an expansion in loans of $448,- 


The movement for the week results | 


ina gain in surplus reserve of $3.935,.650 
and the bunks now hold $7,253,350 in ex- 
ceas of legal requirements. 
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Srock ManRkeET. —Speculation | " experi- 
enced a change from one extreme to the 
other during the past week. In the early 
dealings the ‘‘ bears” were in contro] of the 
market, with prices weak and unsteady. 
The ease of money had its influence upon 
the market, with the disbursements of the 
January interest and dividends, the return 
of funds from the West and South, and the 
call for $20,000,000 extended-6s by Secre- 

Folser. 

ANCIAL [tems.—Mesers. Fisk & Hatch 
inform us that only $500,000 of the Chesa- 
peake and Obio Railway six-per-cent. mort 
gage bonds remain unsold. These bonds 
are believed to be well secured and are re- 
garded as a safe investment, growing safer 
constantly under the steady development of 
this great enterprise. 

By an error in the types the weight of 
$1.000,000 in United States gold coin was 
stated in this column as 685 lbs., when it 
should have been 8,685 Ibs., the ‘dropping 

of the 8 resulting ina flood of letters 
calling attention to the error. 

Drviwwrenns.—The Farragut Fire Insur- 
ance Company has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of six per cent., payable on de- 


mand. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a fhe oy nen —— of eight 

r cent., le January 12t' 

Pe rhe ye hae Exchange Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a dividend of five 
per cent., — on demand. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three anda half 

cent., payable on demand. 

The Fidel yand Oasualty Compapy has 
declared 8 dividend of five per cent., paya- 
ble January 16th. 

The Manhattan Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Guardian Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
three per cent., payable on demand. 
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COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


THE ALEEGANY CENTRAL B. 2. C0. 


First Mortgage 6-per-Cent. Gold Bonds, 
1922. 


PAYABLE SEMI-A SEMI-ANNUALLY UPON THL 
lst DAYS OF JANUARY AND JULY. 

This Road connects at Olean with the Buffalo, New 
York, and Philadelphia Raflroad,and the Olean, Brad- 
ford, and Warren, extending to Swain’s, the junction 
of the Rochester, New York, and Philadelphia Rall- 
ose the Buffalo Division of the New York, Lake 

The road ls bonded for only $6,000 per mile on fin- 
ished road and equipment. 

Particulars tarnished upon application to 


POST, MARTIN & 00., 34 Pine St., N. Y.; 


COLLINS, BOUDEN & meal -ig 
25 Pine Street, N. ¥ 


DULUTH AND WINNIPEG 
Railroad Company’s 
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per-Cent. Land-Grant 
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Issued at the rate of per mile and secured 
upon both the Railroad and d Grant. 
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Six per Cent. 


Mortgage Bonds of (91, 


Peninsula Extension, $2,000,000. 
tn Denominations of $1,000 Each, 


Dated January lst, 1881, Payable 
January Ist, 1911, 


Interest Payable April Ist 

and October Ist, in 
Gold Coin, in the: 
City of New York. 





These bonds are secured, in common with 
the $2,000,000 of Series A, by s first mort 
gage ov the extension of the road from 
Richmond to Newport News, together with 
valuable terminal property at the latter 
point, which, as the seaboard end of an 
immense system of roads and connections, 
radiating from the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
will possess a value many times greater 
than the mortgage and largely increasing 
from year to year. 


Price, Par and Accrued Interest 


from October lst. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 ‘Nassau Street, New York. 
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Cc. BE. FULLER, Treasurer, 
Des Meiues, Iewa. 


BONDS. 


Railroad and Municipal Investment Bonds. 
as wal of oid Railroa.s, netting investors 5 to 6 per 


“‘ilonds of new Raflroads, netting investors 6 to 8 per 
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ON 
Lies eae ame || 
- h My co a | pas &tate of New York, at the 
na and diinbthete coscccddvebac 69,004 582 17 
90 6fveedte cheese Fee gh 09.00 -becceedee 437 88 
§. bone to secure circulation......... f) by a4 Po 
Other st *, bonds, and mortgages...... . 
Due other national banks........... 824,245 76 
Due from state banks and bankers....... 41,543 40 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures....... 243,700 00 
Checks and other cash items............ 47,552 62 
Exchanges for Clearing house............. 818,727 24 
Billa of other banks i 14,221 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, 
6,055 11 
CRs vc doeecss pocccccccccccogse coccceeces : 574.794 40 
Leal CIID. 5 <contaesianeadacdieia 313,568 00 
Redemption fund with 0.8. Treasurer 
5 per cent. of circulation) .............. 84,585 00 
DOR. cc cvecccccocsvccescesegovcecene 95,826,107 58 
‘L TARILITIES. 
Capital stock paid 1M... .......ccecccescwees $1,0°7.000 00 
Surpina fund ingudevsccoeguonel 11°."00 00 
Undivided tt fte..........---aeeescccceeee 61,659 66 
Notte @ hank-notes outstand!hg.. on 781,700 00 
Divic unpaid ....... ae0e 82,675 WD 
Indiv! inal deposits subject to check..... 1,402,495 90 
nd certificates of deposit. on 1,200 00 
Certified checks ; 46,973 90 
Cashier's checks outstanding ‘ 00,002 47 
Due to other national banks............... 2,088." 78 34 
Due to state banks and bankers 272, 861 81 
y. | SPEPPP PLETE? 1) rt 8. 26.1 197 97 58 


a ov New Yor. County or New Yo 
. ALLEN 8. APGAR, Cashier of the abovenamed 
beanie do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the beet of my knowledge and belie 
8. APGAR, Cashier. 
Subsecrtb ya | sworn to before me. pei as day ‘of 


January, 18 PF. 
Notary Public. © n'y. Co. 
Correct.— Attest JESEP. Ore 
TRSSE W. POWERS, ' Directors. 
ROBT. SEAMAN, 5 


RABE, BUTE LPRRITIONLE TEE 

















at New Vork.in the te of New York, at the closé 
of bosiness boolenber: Bint 198) 
RESOURCES. 
Loané and discounts. .............6.ceeeeee $936,728 10 
QOOPAPALUB LS ce cseonsegtancs ces ccceccces 701 38 
1. 8. bonds to secure ctreulation. . bpenecrecee 800,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand,...... 800,000 00 
Other etocks, bonda, and mortg 18,400 00 
Die from other national banks 127,600 09 
Due from state banka and bankers...... 8,874 82 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 64,161 40 
Checks and other cash items 90,184 76 
Fxrehanges for Clearing house.. 172,422 46 
Aille of other banks 15,907 00 
Fractional paper cr rreney, nickels, ‘and 
BORER s Srccsccedescqocccncess cececoeceses 007 7% 
Spec le... appoepeseonunnhacense ee $82,621 50 
PUP OGRNOO TOON... cancacccancascbocce ces 25,506 00 
enaten fund with U. 8 Treasurer 
5 per cent. of circulation). ...........+. 13,500 00 
Total PPTTITITITITI TILT TTT Ti tt $2,512,801 16 
LIABIL ITIES 
Cantenl stock paid in eaecgedtes $300,000 00 
Fur Wus fund........csesecocceces ee 150,000 00 
Tudivided profits... 69,422 78 
National honk-notes outatandin “ 268,618 00 
TY vidend« unpaid oo 18,465 79 
Individual denosite sub: lect to check... .: 1,502,008 25 
Demand certificates of deposit..... : 2.540 
SII «nen cmadee ssoreeedeneoios 21,960 86 
Due to other national banks 17,8885 25 
TENE, » coadtbevoengsccevece apceeemeesuen $2,212.39) 901 16 16 


Sr are ow New York, Crry axp County oF New Yorn. sa: 
1, WILLIAM A. CHASE, Cashier of the abovenamed 
hank, do solemnly sweer that the above statement is 
true, to the hest of my knowledge ana belief. 
CHASE, Cashier. 
Subeertbed and sworn to before me, this 9th day of 
January, 188% Hewry B. al 
Notary Public for Kin 
Certificate filed in New 
Correct.—Attest a. G. BRINCKERHAOFFP, 
Hi. SILRERHORN, * Directors. 
Ic, CHAMBRRLAIN 


FFORT | oY THE © TTION 
R LEATHER MANUFA Reet 1) * SEaBBE 
RANK, at New York, in the State of bed York, 

close of business Decewbs r Slat, 


‘ RESOURC a 
loans atid dfscounte ............ccceescees 871,423 
OO arr “ 1067 fo 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 540,000 00 
1. & bends on band..... 110,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mo 617,416 11 
Due from other national banks P 117,086 89 
Due from «tate banks and bankers. 11,280 41 
Real eatate, furniture, and fixtures...... 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid on 50.498 61 
Cheeks and other cash ttems........ 44,141 47 
Fxchanges for Clearing house... 970,008 82 
Mita of other banks 50.188 00 
pecte, 404,418 04 
Lewnl-tender notes. 267,849 00 
Redemption fund with U &. Seensusee 
5 per cent. of circulation)...... 24,000 00 
| EL On $5.271,900 95 
“LIABILITIES . 
Capital atock paid tM...... 00... 6.66. ceeeceee $100,000 00 
Surplus fund ‘ oceccecccee ett 400,000 00 
Tndtvided profits. ...........sccceeeees 196,169 48 
National bank notes outstanding. 490,000 00 
Mividends unpald ee 3,562 14 
Invitvidual ¢ Gapoette subject to check 1,804,804 19 
Demand certifiestes of deposit............ 2.104 48 
Certified checks we 608.741 44 
Cashier’s check« outstanding 50,116 Ti 
Due to other national banks 749.518 88 
Due to state banks and bankers 877,001 os 


Totel ae 5. 271 969 rT 
STATE Or New York, County or New Yorx, ss 
LD. L. HOLDEN, Cashier of the ahovenamed bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the beat of my knowledge and belie 
D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier. 
Subseribed and sworn to before me, this Oth day of 
January. 1882 N. Banporn 
Notary Public Kings Co 
Certificate Med in N. Y. ‘ne 
Correet.—Attest: WM. H t 
wm. M. TEINGALAND, Directors, 
H. 8, FEARIN 


EPORT or THE CONDITION ¢ OF THE 
RANK OF NEW YORK, National Banking Asso- 
station, at New York City, in the State of New York, 
at close of business December 81st, 1981. 
SOURCES. 









Loans and discounts........... ovcececcese $9,719,150 M4 
Overdrafte edcrcceve 2.330 44 
v8 bonds to secure cirouiation eeeeosce 550.000 00 
TU. &. bonds on hand 112,009 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgag 9,000 00 
Due from other national banks.. 598,572 20 
Due from other banks and bank 88.20 42 
Real CRtate. .... 6... ccc cnsessceeees eecee 260,000 00 
Exchanges for ( “Yearing-house......... .. 16,649,108 09 
Bilis of other bonks.. 149,178 00 

Fractional oe currency, nic kels, ‘and 
GOMABn cdocese cecccccceccccesccce 28 08 
Specte... 1,778,508 00 
Legal tender notes. 1,400 00 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation\.. 24.750 00 
Total opaseeces $50,101,225 #6 

L IABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid Im............-.+. «+++ $2,000,000 00 
Serplus fund ae Sted 600,000 00 
Undivided profits... ‘ 172,379 02 
National bank-notes outstanding. . «+» 495,000 00 
Dividends unpaid ‘ 6.082 10 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 9,798,068 S4 
Demand certt peates of deposit............ 182,213 80 
Certified checks. + cccsceceees 19,000,080 94 
Due to other national banks eadeores by pl 08 
Due to other banks and bankers.......... 1,027,200 88 


Total $30,101, 225 86 86 
Stats or New Yor. Ca@eety or New York, ss.: 
I, CHAS. M. FRY. Free ~ —* me Bpak f Now 
York, National ation, do so 
ar that tatoment ts oF 


lod a belief. TS Ours 
le 
an natin cite CHAS. M. FRY, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 9th g y of 
. . Public, N. Y. County. 


Correct. Attest: TAIDLA WV, 
. Bb AMSINCK, cx. Directors. 
BI NW. HEARD 










Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages... 
Due from other national banks 
banks and 


emption pm+ with U. 8. Treasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation) 


Cashier's checks outstanding. 
tional 





ban 0 solem 
true, ‘to the best it of my know 


PA 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this ty _~ y of 
. , ae H. Riker, Notary Publ 


. G. CON 
WILLIAM BRYC: 5 binetors 


MPituNik RATIONAL DANE, wt New York, inthe 


t 
al i 
382 


a 
2 
= 
32 
= 
—) 


f = 
BZ SSSSERSERS 


$ s3 
= SES58 


Ps] 


redeecesese covers 13,500 00 

























Cashier's ro ssbasang 
Due to other —+3j,- = 


I, FERNANDO BALTES, 
bank, do solemnly swear that 
true, to the best of my know 


Lae ag and sworn to 
1888. 


Correct.—Attest: GEORG 


snag it Jacosus, em 


NDITION OF TH HE 
~y NATIONAL BAN 
— York, at the close 











: Gold coin........ $58,008 00 
ury 










Treasury for sopenguan.. 


x Fund.. 
Individual ‘deposits subject 
Demand certificates of de- 


tional banks 
Due to state and private banks emd bank. 
ers. 





To 
State oF New Yorx, Crry ap COUNTY OF co New Youtan: 
oaks OLIVER F. BERR 
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&: 
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B53528: 
BeSSsaess 


Babs 2 


ol 
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wrreee 


ee Go. 


W.Na 





bankers 
Real estate, ane, and aixtures. ee 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exc ‘or Clearing -house 
Bills of other banks.. 
Prectional paper currency, nickels, and 








L 
Captral rocks pats & in.. 


te. 
facjonal bank-notes outstanding. . 


to check... 








ANGE Wanto 





Due from state banks and bankers.. 
Rea! estate, furniture, and fixtures 


hanges 
| 2 « other banks.. 





Caotsal stock paid tn 
fund 


its subject to check... 10. 
Demand certificates of deposit 





ny yt a OF THE CITT © 


ame = ed York, 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 


oop es eee neces 









to state banks anak bankers. soak 


4 bank, 

p «- tement is true, 
ANTHONY LANE, Cashie 
Subsc igs and sworn to before me, this 0th da 
D. G. Fanxtno, Notary Publ 


LISS 
* Sone A. INMAN, Directors 
8. 8. FISHER, 


york, in the Tate of New York, at the close of 
business 3ist December, 1 


38 
°° 








eas 


. Treasurer, other than 6 
per cent. ‘colimaglien fund 








cl 7 
bed and sworn 1 before me, this 1th day of 
, 1888. Wines ze hand and notarial sea) 


sNotary Pub! 
Correct.—Attest : Geo. 80 ore wae 


© LANGLEY, Directors. 
BATES, 


swear that the above 


“The Tradesmen's 
oft Mow i. do oes 
is true, to the 
belief. 
. BERR rr. 
before 





RE py oe 


of other banks 
ee 


Treasurer, 
~e, ‘6 per cent. re- 





ecdocepthes ttcinneveiies °°" 
Captial spect paid ia. 





as .F. 
crtion Siccercery 





a 
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| 
ck 


81SS SSaseaseSsese 2AZ38s32 & 





er. 
of 
c. 


358 
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eo 


ON OF 
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ia8a 
3389288 


8 
2RoLB3 
a8 
sie 


~ 
= 
> 


3 
z 
sé 
33 
38 235 


Bre 


b egeneSeobovegasnstinnsde andecces «++ $27,805,01 
Surplus fund paid in.. 








RK, CITY Sia Phe oe 
AND or New Yi 

ONT CLARKE, Cashier of the abovensmed 
yf uf swear that the above yement te 








SBP SSERITIPEAS? 
Le oe nee 


eember, 1881 : 











ption mand with U8: re 


Duet from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 6 








per cent. redemption fund.............. 3,000 00 
$30,608,587 90 
$1,500,000 00 
1.748.791 1 47 
372,239 36 
} 1,107,382 00 
f 5,708 00 
Individual lepouiia bjec oo 
indiv: le) su t 
to check $8,864.486 84 
25,102 65 
735,101 41 
128,437 99— 9,258,128 4 
Pee yey 11,606,221 53 
Due > a — private banks and 
peetenovans concbensqesesosesoosoce 4,815,195 65 


a | OF New Yor, Crry anD County oe ‘ew YORK, Se. 
RL ARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of “The 

‘and ers’ National Bank of New York,” 

fo solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
the best of my knowlege and belief. 
EDWARD TOWNSEN) 

Sworn toand subscribed before me, this ys of 

ry 


H. Pi if ~ 
W. TOWNSEND, 
ff. K. THURBER, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
pe ogy ey 5 AL BANK, of the City cof 












New York, at the of business on the 3ist day of 

December, 1881. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts... $7,706,914 03 
Overdrafte .............. 506 
U. 8S. bonds to secure ———- 50,000 
Other bonds, an ortgages notes 6.000 00 
Due from other national ake Sielihinaiien 1,166,962 38 
Due from state and private banks 

i xnocetcas®s cqnveccococsececossnpers 138,584 90 


“1%, 00 00 











"592 
Exchanges for Clearing house 6,070,723 85 
Bills of other banks...” 10/516 
Fractional pa 
55 00 
759 50 
Treasury notes...... 16,500 00 
000 00 
50— 788 00 
052 00 


St3s & 


poecegie vecncs 51 
Ssonbbogecs erncdaseccecccegeg greet 1,124,002 44 
ee 7,207 04 
: ik Cashier’ st’ the Mechanic’ 
National Bank, of the City of New York, do schananly 


swear t n 
of my knowledge and belief. WM. H. CO Cashier. 
Yor, County or New York 
Sworn to and su Sesrtbed betege ane this 1ith day of 
RMAN, 


Not re Public. N.Y. C 
Correct.—Attest : eeu F SPAULDING a 





|. A. BURR, Directors. 
CHAS. H. ISHAM, 5 
Re OF T LE of ONDITION or THE 
NATIO: — B. THE Ri ,at New 
te of New Vork Ay - ce od of bust- 
coher? sist, 1881: 
RESOURCES. 
——! ciudseserensnensesaces 









a Sony be -4 ae... 
Enemenese Se ‘or Clearing-house 
Bills of other banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickeis, and 
—— weeereorerocecdecccccececetesccccgcese 112 06 
Specie. .......c00.+ +06 . 73,808 Gy 
Peat Niender 181.28 00 
KeSemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
r cent. ofcirculation)................... 56,250 00 
Due from U. 8 TreasurerSother than 5 
per cent redemption fund.......... 1,700 00 
Total..... socccccess $13,831,245 35 
Capital stock paid in 1,500,000 00 
=e fand.......... ° “<q 800,000 00 
ST aaa a 588,364 97 
National bank- ames cutareeens.. 1,125,000 00 
Dividends un 3.005 


Individual te 





FR i Set Sra wath 8 $13,881,248 35 
STaTe OF New York, Cocxty or New Yorx.'ss.: 


JLLEN, Cashter. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this ‘7th day of 
January, 1882. N. B. SANBORN, 
Notary oe Kings Co. 


eestestae! BAL"S Sanstero 
Correct.— Attest : A 
Pig an BUC LEY, t Directors 









TR vm! N TIONAL a), K OF THE 
YO nacript from the books 








18 238385338 














| 388s 
S858 








ie 

















Real estate. 
Checks > 
Exchan, 





Legal-tender 
se fund 

ny 
Due irom we 


Capital stock paid 
Surplus eiiicceset 
Dee to other 


bank, do solemnly 
true, to the best of 





RERE. FORE SP AES OaF RERIOX QF, 


© ieeeed 


| reserve fund 


Correct.—Attest : 


f with U. 


Due to state banks and bankers........... 85,983 87 
on ‘o ney 
ATE OF NEw UNTY es.; 
1, JOHNL. EVERITT. Cashier-of the abovenamed 


swear that the snore statement is 
my knewlp 
EVERITT. Cashier. 


Or 

% HOAGLAN 
BURKHALTER, Directors, 

F. A. PALMER, 





EPORT OF 
NATIONAL 
ORK, at New Yor 





























he my paper currency, nickels, and 





TRE SOND) nance a] 


- ‘. the State 3 ork, at the 


close of business December 31s 
Looms and discounts..... Rpcocscccevcossccs $3,408,530 54 
verdrafts 






U. S. bonds on hamd............«00--+-« Bee 000 00 

stocks, bonds, and mo: ° 555 50 
Due from other national banks ..... 90,441 90 
Dve from state banks and bankers 18,338 16 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 296,196 91 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 15,310 44 

Checks and other cash items..... 20,532 

Exchanges for Clearing-ho eS Se ee “18,460,521 56 





































GEE cocccescvedbeoscssecccconseooceeess 46 
(patie te 
Legal-tender notes 132,782 
ption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).... .........-.+. 2,250 00 
ee 13,620 86 
Capitel at x LIABILITIES. ma, 900 
stoc! pats pe . 
Gland yi 1.9% of 
Dy profits 
National bank- 45,000 60 
a eat vie amit 
dividu: ou! oe a 
pemend certificates of 14,962 47 
fled CROOKS. ...000¢0--sc0ssscversges - 16,008,628 64 
Cashiers checks outetanding......._ 3,381 86 
Due to other nai banks...... 216,504 10 
Due to state ba: and bankers.. 105,722 35 
Bills payable—loan on U. 8. bonds. 250,000 00 
Ee ee ee = 213.629 86 
scum OF NEw York, County or New York«, se.: 
I, JOHN Cashier of the above 
a, “* solemnly swear that A obo? 2a 
ment is true, to the best of me 
JOHN H. ROLSTON, Cashier. 
ubscribed and sworn to before me, this Oth day of 
grax ruphies N'Y ce 
O % « 
c Correct.—Attest R. G OLSON 
R. L. EDWA 
R PORT OF THE CO DIT Ne? <I TH 
ARINE ay nal BA tA iz 
the State of a w York, at the c pg A De- 
’ cember 31st 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...............ecseess $3,529,120 16 
; | ___R  AS get 4,585 06 
8. bonds to secure circulation......... 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages..... $1,700 00 
Due from other national banks.... 208 ,230 18 
Due from state banks and bankers. 15,007 928 
Real estate, furni and 206,650 00 
a and we - — gue ab 65,487 50 
changes for Clearing-house..... 590.506 
Bills = NO Cicccenbcéenccnidar coovie 81,562 Fs 
158 69 
Specie 735,198 95 
om 87,470 00 
emption fund with Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation)............ 2,250 00 
ee 95,617,017 72 
Capttal stock paid 30: 
ap stoc! $400,000 00 
urplus fand..........-..«. 100,000 
Un vided profits 17,404 65 
1 bank-notes outstanding 45,000 00 
Dividends unpaid one ccescopeseves 16,428 
ndividual d subject to waren 000,911 61 
Demand certificates of deposit....... 174,888 
CD GUID on. cn cane ncsnnccodaccese® 296,816 80 
Cashier's checks outstanding 11,604 
Due to other national banks.............. 346,585 88 
Due tostate banks and bankers........ +» 207,885 81 
LL 
DOOM, . :ccvnnnsccvecascovepesccensen- anes $5,617, 01 
STATE oF. New Yor« , Counry or New York, es. when 


I, JOHN D. FISH, Ca 
do ‘solemnly swear t 
to the best of my knowledge, and 


pease cramesar att 
above 
a belief t is true, 
OHN D. FISH, Cashier. 


Sinartied ent sworn at. me. this ‘9th day of 


January, 1 *T, 
Notary Public Goun 
Correct.—Attest: AMASA H. scovnt ty. 
JAMES R. SMITH, { Directors 











R= RT ee 




















THE FE, CSAR TION OF THE 







Ge siceat Nee Hot ae he ho 
State of New York, at 
poe ‘ business 
Loa d di its —— 4,358 
n< an MOSGIGE... cocveosseseeseocescss 
Overdrafts. sae 7 96 
U. 8. bonds to secure See 150,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 129,145 00 
Due from other national banks... 54.739 37 
al estate, furniture, and fixtures. 100,006 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid, 6,725 11 
Checks and other cash items 40,801 09 
Exchanges for Clearing-ho' 00.174 
Bills of other banks 6,319 es 
Fractional paper currency, nisi ad 
pennies u 146 60 
ERIE 1 1,892 00 
l-tender notes 98,040 
lemption fund with a 
urer (5 per cent. of + — 4. 6,750 00 
pO ee $1,411,100 56 





fo ae Sas 
to the best of m 
pect} ay 


January, 1882. 
Correct. - Attest : 








eae ae ed 


Certified 
Due to other national banks. 


a, ‘i! ae 
jer of the above-named bank, 


do solemenly ewear that the §—L statement is true, 


» and belies. 


orp wo before me, fie ihe got 


e BARES, wer 


Lape, {oro 








PERION or em) 


no clase of business 














85,260 00 
are dansecsvechietganionnte 11,250 00 
+ -$1,051,008 08 
000 00. 
100 
000 00— 225,000 00 
1! 4,972 00 
npaid 11,620 23 
Individual 2 deposits subject to 
CT rane ,085, 
Berfmckchoscaies S¢CePOsl S55 000m m 
CD | ee — 
pas to other national banks.............. 844 86 
U. 8. tax account.. weg $.222 47 
Premium accoun 8,656 19 
eS | ee 54: 01.S06.808 08 
Srate oF New Yor« ‘ORK, COUNTY OF New Yorx: 
1, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of “ The East River Nation 
al Bank,” do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, ledge and belief. 


WELL, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 9th day of 
January, 1882. bi K. 
ES BA 
A. WOODRUFF BROWN, 


Reka oF THR SRNPEIOS gt saz 



















st the close of busin esson the Sis tday of December, 
1881: , 
Loa moe te $5,617,218 90 
ns 
ves ‘ 
U. 8. bonds and 00 
15 
54 
00 
00 
Oth: 00 
Taxes tins eld ss 
ax 
posse wae p- 4 
*xchanges 
! of other 00 
Rpecte, Imchuding wok gold jury cert’f’s. 1,507,474 ps 
(Ene ase scatter pemtetiran . "190,165 00 
Redemption fund witn 0.8. Treasurer 
(Sper cent. of eireulation)............. 88,160 00 
<~- tock pune 1a Ae ~ $1,000,000 00 
Da stock paid in.......... 000, 
——~ us fund wie 0 
on vhieided profis................. ve 94,782 88 
National bank-notes outstanding....... 763,200 00 
Dividends unmpald......... 666. cceeee ceeeee 8,105 60 
Deposits : 
Individuals............. «. $4,111,914 08 
National banks.... ........ 719,158 06 
State banks and bankers. 1,175,398 =| 
Certificates of deposit... 6,502 
‘s 8,012.968 96 
Certified cheoks......2.0 ....0cc0eceeeee +++» 10,729.901 71 
Cashier's checks .......... Seequwbouecsoesee 323,757 89 
0 poceongeccosessccncss pereceserecciasessauas 189,200 74 
STaTE OF Lg Youn, County or aes 8: 
TAYLOR. C Cashier alg 
hank, do solem 7, swear that the t 





true, to the best of my knowledge and 


January, 1882. - Fae, Notary Publiie, 
w York County. 
Correct—Attest : ase M.TA BERS 
D, MORGAN, Directors. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 





Ree sta, 


Su ee 


223.4 
22 
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2333233 





eb otsase 
#323 
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[Sean ay oa with U. re Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of ctroulation 


§ : 
3 
BPSSSSLSESS SIS SBR SEABLSSISZSSSE 


























ee ee 96,351,014 16 
ore oO Sw, Yorx, County or New York, ss.: 
‘ AG W. WHITE, Cashier of the abover 


ON 
Sine at New Yorke” 
the close of 





. Ow, 
JO a = 
And be Ins: rs of Electio: : . 
3 8. BoRa! NSOM B. HINMAN, 
ads atng tir Bans Doyen at 
W Vice-President. 





WAY BANK 


owonel. Bio 
T THE ANNUAL mr CEURTON FOR DI- 
Aer ont he 10th inst., t the 


wi od rentie 
ANCIS A. PALMER, 
OHN LAWRENCE, | GEOR HI 
FRAN cia be HALTER, Rous ‘STORY, 
Y L. HOGUET, F. G 
WA HARRIOT, ae hi Bar 
HUDSON HOAGLAND AMES T 
HENRY 0. HAVEMEYER. | SAMUEL y™ SAWYER, 
and HERMA AHLO. 


GORDON w. BURN AM, HENRY A. HURL 
were elected 





and SAMUEL C. HARRIOT Inspect- 

ar oe tee the next aout 7 say held 
Joard, su juen' 

FRANCIS A. PALMER was unar tlected 


re-el 
remaent and CHARLES BURKHALTER Vice Prost 
J. L. EVERITT, Cashier. 


TRE TRADESMEN'S NATIONAL Bang, } 





201 Broapway, 
New Yor, Jan. 10th, 1882. 


T AN ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS, 
held this day, the following-named gentlemen 
were elected to serve for the ensuing year: 


SAMUEL |. HUNT, WILLIAM A. POND, 
RICHARD BERRY, OLIVEH F. BERRY, 
FRED. E. GIBERT, NATHANIEL NILES, 
GEORGE STARR, THOMAS HTPOHCOCE. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Directors RICHARD 
BERRY was unanimously re-elected President. 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 





cuamcn’ B 
Tax Nationa, Mecuanics’ Bayxine 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 'T 
ders of this Bank, on the 9th day bs 
noon, following gen- 


W. PARK, 
THOMAS ‘W. EV 
CHARLES J. Sapo! 

AM L. SCOTT, 
FRANK WORK, 
CORNELIUS F. TIMPSON, 
JOSEPH G, MILLS 
JOHN G. McCULLOUGB, 

J. HUTCH 





Bm, esotred that fala annual mee ve 
a! atlo’ 

y. R, Zow the wranssetion ef 's such fart ‘urther business as 
may then be troughs Wenn such meeting. 
EDWARD H. PURDY, Secretary. 


Fourta Navionay Ba t4 Tan Cry. ov, pg Yorx, 


A asi Etisal TA alt cae on i ge 4 





t 
ferthoad — 
CC uN 
FREDERIOR aa 
ELMORE A. genre 
CORNELIU N. BLISS, 
CHARLES 
JOHN 
© ROBER Ww. TUART. aes 
o guheage Boord. 
Oo UN was ent and 0. D. BALDWIN 


lce-President, both enantio. 
THONY LANE, ¢ Cashier. 


‘Tae IMPORTERS’ AXD sme NaTIonaL Bank ov 


AT sete Cras ae 





A’ matte 
aqmed 


Lately! W. VAN VOORHIS, 


Ang or Inapetore HUNT, pt Mlsction 1489. HIGGING,. 


At a subsequent at the Board Mr. GEORGE 
8 su uent m 
’POrTs was unanimously 


Ef WRIGHT, Caatler. 





AR rag anneal pie an aatha pee 
Tee, ‘5 Rov g Taoseny abate Taniaery 1Bae 


"EEE HO, MCHOLAS 
Wit. BiNGSE 


RICHOLAS F PALMER, 
OTOH ‘A. Mit feck r doo 
aay, (, MICHOLAR $ PALMER MEM and WiLL aM Hs re ACY 


ident, + — 4 DL HOLDEN, Cashier 


ier Re | 
ee AR eeRS, Ake 
ney es Beat 
e. B3 1 ING, HAM, 












































5 @TON, 
a?’ woo eeting of th ve all J 
a su m 
unanimougl lected President. 
b wee, WM. cox, Cashier. 











DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Orrick oF THE Farnactt Fine Insvrance Co., 
No, 846 Broapway, 
Braxcs Orrics, No. 15¥ Broapway, 
New Yorx, January 10th, 1882 
Tas BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS 
Company have thie day declared a semi-annua) 
re stx PER CENT,, 


demand. 
pret SAMUEL DARBEK, Secretary, 








xD CASUALTY Company OF New Yor«. 
hnoapwat, Naw Yona. Jam. ire, ise i 


yl held this stay H BDAT 
bexp ae able = the 188 etranrfer 
was dec pay' this 


The 
date on the 26th 
JOHN M. CRANE, Secretary, © 





OFFICE OF THE No.6? Baoab Fire L 7 = moan Company, 
rh 1882, 
“piiee nChon 
Dividend of 
CENT. payable on on Sean 
ALTER K. PAYE, Secretary. 
Orvice nme © ExcnHance Fink Insurance Co., lars 
one, ta mary | 0th, 1sse, } 


mardi ce | Hee a Hse, “CENT. HAS 


Naa Pi BOARD "0 








JR., Secretary, 
Sram enGrrice 168 ComPany, 
APATIBEN DSF aaa sah She 5 od 


a SyERS, Beeretary. 





Orrice oa 4 Mawmartye Ping I 


aes fp ila 











forthe e en: 
WARD isIDOWN, EDW. H. PERKIN! 
RAPHAEL BUCHMAN, HON RUSSHIT. a 
RY &. HULBERY, RAND’'H Ww. TOW D, 
SAA CKELHEIME WNS’ 
TOHN A. FELRECNES HORACE K. THURBER, 
MPs of Lad raw E 
Atasu uent meetin a the Board of Directors 
q WA . PE JR. 
we ead Premtdens onl HON. Be RUSSELL SAGE 
wneningeey WARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Tue BA¥K oF y nd Yorx, 
= Masronyy Baws ASSOCIATION, : 
ork, January ae 


1882. 

T THE ANNUAL. MEETIN G OF THE 

stockholders é. this bank, held on the 10th inst., 
the following nemet — were duly elected Di- 
wectars i e i ald 
CH CHA LES D. LEVERICH, 
JOHN v RADLEY, GEORGE H. BYRD, 
IAM sear EN 0) 
JAMES M. CO ABLE, @ ounae AMSINCE, 


CHARLES M. 
ANELI SON. AENRY B, LAIDLAW, 
4 DARIUS O 














eof the Board, held this day, ie. 
and Mr. 


re-elected 
FERRIS was elected Vice-President, 
E. 8. el both 





mt, anda 


SANUR, © Bie 


I election : 
ange Hh. PHELPS “FRANCIS BACON, 
ARD H.R LYWA 
sort the Board Dir eames held thi 
m "GEORG le sekey “4 unanim upalected 
Presid » Gaaiiter. 





enamed 
solemnly swear that the sbove statem 
bee Suttere io piee 4 ~ely 
Subscribed and open ie before me, 10th day 
of January, 1882. we a= Nye 
‘orrect.—Attest: SAM'L C. THOMPSO q 
be Foe abt ee " {Direct 

















MEercHuastTs’ Trcmano Savon Bayk OF THE 


A’ rus aNNeAL Pueceiey r N; HELD ON 
aap Ta 
ROBERT SHAMAN, ALFRED } M HOYT 


JESSE W. POWER aia 
At "Tie 0 UE 
staat Rika Sa 


NarTiowa, BUTCHERS’ awp oe dene Barr, ? 
NUAL 
Aria 


e 









11 
gen 
‘or 
G@. BRINCKER- 


/ ~ 


\ 


Se ee RN 











[as NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW 
YORK. 
December 20th, 1881. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared s 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. from the earnings 
of the past six months, payable on and after the 3d 


proximo. 
The Transfer Books are closed until Sth January 
1888. E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


ee AIO RAILROAD co, 
HALF PER CENT. upon Bh yt ng 


Mace, imoomes ope ot steS iA de’ 
D No. oe 





vares will lose on January ist inst. and 
ruary 2d . CHARLES WALSH, 
New Yorn. r Saneary 4th, 1882, 


Tee Rott “ASH TnERN Rat QR? MICRIGAN 


GRAND CENTRAL sag 


mon Feb. 
tary. 





The Board of Piles eens thts 

" 1) ave LJ 
Gay 3 TA able: Ee oc y, 
| Sie Nener naar a Ses 


fre the sist ootnecamt. be ded at 8 oteock Fon the 
Saturday, an 

rning of Saturday, th fourth day of ee 
next. ED. WORCESTER, Tre 





—THE LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE 
Gihwoap tot THREE. PER this da: 





February. Di ends on stock registe 
id ot ngs om toa i vy 

$0, ont Be pais: a at A 

We $8 Wal danet January and 


ve ©. C. BALDWIN, President, 
Nrw York, Jan. 7th, 1882. 





‘s Bank FoR rere 
8 HAVE f ONDE DERED THA 
"T interest paid to de mea the thereto o 


ths ending the fist ‘ult. at the rate of 
SUR PER CENT. per aanam, payable on and after 
onday, tant. 
. Tae izherest will t be credited to depositors as prin- 
cipal 
ewny P. Marswa.t. Cashier. WM. H. MACY, Pres't. 
ed Yor, Jan. 5th, 1882. . 





Gross Eps oo ComPary, 
on, Jen Oi bee { 
mu TY; ¥ H ra 'D 1D ee 
A ane ari? ey sia eae” 





Copa Sb Ad EEF Reed EUR ANCE 
TIETH DIVIDEND. 


pividend of mesa pi aes paraearanzed 





. $e, 7 


HAVE 


a i i MB See BT Tete oe 


- 
Pek Ben ve ee 
































oe 


ne ee 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tue past week has shown considerable 
improvement in business in the dry goods 
market over that of the previous week in 
the footings of the sales and the appearance 
upon the market of a goodly number of 
buyers from the interior, whose memoranda 
of assortments for immediate shipment 
created a very good trade. ‘There has been 

ulte an active demand for a few kinds of 

pring goods, which it is not usual) to ex- 
perience at this stage of the season. There 
was also more inquiry for medium fancy 
prints by buyers whoare in the market, and 
some liberal orders for certain makes have 
been forwarded from the West and South. 
The opening of the Spring season is now 
near at hand, with stocks better ore 
than has been experienced for several 
and it is anticipated that by the first o “ibe 
movth business will be booming. There 
has been a fair demand for ginghams, white 
goods, quilts, skirtings, hosiery, etc. and 
considerable sales have been reported by 
some of the notion houses. 

Corrox Goops.—There was a moderate 
cal] for reassortments of brown, bleached, 
and colored cottons; but selections were 
mostly restricted to relatively small lots 
and few la transactions were reported. 
White , quilts, piqués, and fancy 
skirtings nce severally in steady request. 
The tone of the market continues steady 
and prices are without quotable change. 

Print-clotis have been quiet in demand, 
and, while 56x60s are y and unchanged 
at Sic., G4xG4s are easier at 4c., less 1 per 
cent., for *‘ spots” and 4c., less one-half per 
vent., for ‘‘ futures to April.” 

Prints.—A fair business has been done 
in a few makes of medium fancies, and 
shirtings were in steady demand. Dark 
fancies have been quiet. Furniture prints 
and cretonnes are doing fairiy and the de- 
mand for calicoes of this class seems to be 
steadily increasing, as is the supply. 

Dress Goons are meeting with more at- 
tention, and, though new Spring styles bave 
pot yet been opened, some considerable 
parcels are being shipped yaaa markets 

“fon memorandum,” subject to o: rates. 

Wooten Goops.—The = ty id not 
show the slightest change beyond an ip- 
creased degree of quiet, caused by the rainy 
weather. ere was @ moderate move- 
ment in Spring clothing woolens and the 
new request was contaed to small duplicate 
orders for a few makes. There is a contin- 
ued inquiry for fancy-backed overcoatings, 
in which a very fair business has been ac- 
complished ; but other descriptions of wool- 
ens are ipactive. Values continue stead 
and, should any advance occur in wool, 4 
is likely that manufacturers will require 
more remunerative prices for heavy fabrics, 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

Quiet characterizes the market for for- 
eign goods, and there is mo real change to 
report, except that importers are busy pre- 
puring for the Spring trade and will soon be 
ready to exhibit their new sam which 
must create more activity. Prices rule 
steady and generally satisfactory. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
p 8 year: 


at the YY t 8.007 800 1881. 

ntered at the port..........cee é 14,827 

ThrOWN OD MOK, ...6600ceeceess 8,680,167 erry 44 
Since Jan. lsat: 

Entered at port.........cccsecsee 5,756,025 6,056,870 


Thrown on market pececece gcccees 6,365,088 4.068,7 
WEEKLY ! DRY GOODS b pcm s 


IMPORT ANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND svar 
CONSUMER IN TH UNITED STATER. 


Mowpay Evenina, January 16th, 1862. 
BLACKED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





meetin ee” Langdon GB...86 12 
103 Lonsdale....... 8% 10 

a AA. 38 11 ‘* Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda:s......6-4 174 Masonville.... .36 10) 
ee or 74 2 Nashua, neees 36 10 

Ss \beeee - a? Bet. cwd 42 12 
Bartlett, i ; « W.... & 18 
4 u pommeseet, ¥F..36 7 

Ballou & Bon: &iN Mills..... 86 18 
3 “ Pf We’ r Twist 36 13 

Bay Mille... .36 105)“ ..b4 17 
Blackstone, <r oy) 66 obi . 64 22 





Canoe. ... 27 
Clintor, Al..:..36 
Dwight, Star 8, .36 


6-4 
10 Slaterville beakee 8y 


Anchor36 11 Tuscarora, XX.36 124 
Fearlees........ 36 «689)Utica.......... wS ly 
Fruit of the Loom: ** ex. heavy.35 12 

; F = "|  eedchendd os * 
oa 1B, eS . 84 32 
Forestdale..... cone 10 m wndesetad 94 3 
Green, G... § 7 © poaseeses 10-4 37 
Gold ‘Medal... +8 a “ heavy....100 40 
Me et 8 13 
Great Falla, Q — % Ww | Wamsutta: x . 
“ 8...31 OXX.36 13 
e M..88 i] “* cambric...36 138 
* A...8 ** d’ble warp.36 12 
Hill’s Nemp. Idem nn age -% 7 
83 Wauregan, 100s. 36 123 
o si St 0 “shirt cotton 12 
+ “ — ist es oe 13 
4 “ . 1 
ON, on aaninied 36 0 | waits 3 9 
Indian Orchard... accom fe 
“ DW..36 10 ‘wutamevie: 


Laugdon, 76....88 10% 86 18 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


a 




















BROWSE SHEETINGS 
Agevam. ¥ ...e86 Gpphaconia...... 27 

: ‘ seabed = . « ae 8 

: pect man, T ..... 

“ Bias ft Meseachnsctte: 

oe iis aah te «| ik BB.... 7 

“« Lh....86 o& “ae; ee 6 

O~ SPs ebe 31 7 ee, ee Ht 
Appleton, A....36 8% * Stand. 

* XX..86 7 |Mystic River...36 7 

“ R....86 ox mane oe 7 
AOR A | « B% 

O' : Bicove aza— oe W..48 18 
Broadway...... 36 $ Newmarket, DD 36 
Bedford, R ebeud 80 o G..8 7 
Best, éandah = 7 Pacific, Extra. 3s 7 

e . poe oodll 30 rs a + . i Joel aT B 

= becoqassee ‘epperell..... 4 
Continental, C. .36 | 4 --. 84 22 
La “ D - | = one A 

nest  V... eee 7 

eG Tl te le 80 

. We it perell if fine 00 m 

es od | Pep 5 
Dwight. X. de 30 $4 we B....3 8 

Figs Bosguall 3 7 o 0...88 % 
mt. } x oe aI sear 7 

eter A...... ecccee 
chums al B 10 
Elierton...... 104 a odeba 4 14 
Great Falle, E. .36 |Pittafeld, A....88 $ 

Hill’sS’mp. la’m45 13 2 | Pocasset, C owe 36 

Indian Head.. Q.....8 — 
"0 ; | “- B....0 9 
a 40 11 'Btark, AA...... 8 8h 
‘ ...48 18 | Utics Sebteddeed 1 
Indian Orchard : ** heavy....40 11) 
ae : ©. secdcsele - i 

o N.. © cos eceee 
o hie 7 | © centre 73 80 
“BA. 8h © ooo... 86 824 
Lawrence.LL ..36 73|Wamsutta,8T..50 19 

“ éd 
« XXX.40 $i o 8 
re 6 8 “ 09 873 

7 panne 78 @ « 108 40 

a ehawas 84 64! Wachusett..... 86 7 
Laconia, B...... sts — ~- ” “eond | me f 

A) (tpecda 74 18 « MM 

~ Say 64 21 a ++ 8 18 

BROWN DBILLS. 
Appleton........... & La LMoccossece 8 
Augusta. aa Massachusetts, % 
Boot.... G.. 
Laconia. Pepperell .......... 
Lyman, H.. — Stark, A.......-... 

CHECKS 
Caledonia, > +H Parks Mills, No. ith 
, 104) 

Economy........... 1 |Pr only... ae ae 
For & Murs, No.7.. 13 York “39 
PRINTS. 

Albion ........0.+0 6 |Manchester........ 
American. ........++ |M - - 
Allen’s fancy....... \Malllory...+.. +. scone 8 
SORE Es cocee. coos —— abana enne 64 
Cocheco........... 7 |Pacifie .....0...+++: 7 
Dunnell’s checks... 6i|Richmonds ree 
PPOTRET'S oc ccccccces — |Simpson’s solid bik.. 
Gloucester. 63 en a 6. 
Hartel....... ... 6)\Southbridge. .. 
Hamilton...... 6 | Weshingt.a ‘ 
Lancaster .........- 54! Windsor, fancy 

osk age. "is |Methaen, AA at] 
Am x ° e cone 

ne ASA... 18 

Msieed 164! Palmer........ «+ iy 

« B vccce 154, Pearl River. ...... 17 

“ 144| Pemberton, AA.. 15 

o | ee 133 a eae 

oe | Se 13 “ | ee 

es Divtves 124 Swift River....... % 
Cordis, AAA....32 17 Thorndike, A..... Ww 

"RB cc Bl FY  Becoss 10 

“« No. 1....82 18 + 4-0 haat ne 1 o 
Hamilton, BT.... 13§ York..... 

oS Tivcnes 114  aneasesel 
Lewiston, A + 
American ..... ai0  eetioen AA.. + 
Amoskeag .. at So BB...... 00 

- fiiey — af Thoma A 7 rr} 
Columbian. . “4 Bu — 
Hamilton ..... =: Cacusvitie A..— @9 

DENIMS 
Amockeag pedsasebl 17 \Otie, BB.........- 1&4 
Peveacooesss 9 \Pearl River...... 16 
Col'mb*a bi AF FLOR cc cccccccccese 164 

* a xix bra. 154|Warren exe ob csee 15 

Otis CC....ccceeeeDB I) § BBsccoves 14 
sinonane 

Amoskeag..... Manchester .......- 10 

Bates..... vcheetote Mohawk........-- 104 

Glasgow .....s0-es- 10 Renfrew..........-- 1 

os a Ww hite M'P?gCo. stp] 1 


eeeeeeeeee 


Faney..1 





JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 Broadway. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Preparatory to taking Stock, wil 
offer all Goods at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BROADWAY, opposite STEW ART'S. 





rl Baral, 


to Close Balance of 


WINTER STOCK 


are now offéred by 


AT Stewart & Cp 


Dress Fabrics, 
Ladies’ Cloths, a 
Gentlemen's Suitings, 
Blankets and 
Flannels, etc. 


Sraday, Fourth Art Shand 100 Str, 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


Vib. §7,, SIRTE AVE., AND (ith n,” 


NEW YORE. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 

"Et DUP 
— UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF 
WHICH 
Not 





ar Bx 4 


VE aN AND DESIGN, 
vALaTY AND WORKMANSHIP CAN- 

D. OUR PRICES WE GUARAN- 
lo THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
WE ARE NOW SELLING 10,000 PIECES 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, 


FROM MEDIUM TO FINE eRe, Aw 
PRICES THAN EVER BEFORE 


RARE BARGA BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


oe ALL eM D. ‘gi et 
Quinte. 3 PIABO ABD 7 AND bees Ok tia 
THE BARGAIN OF THE ik SEASON 18 OUR LADIES’ 


SILK SUITS, 


IN BLACK AND SOLID COLORS, AT 


$316.84. 


MANUFACTURED IN OUROWN WORE-ROOMS AND 
wad maps IN EVERY RESPECT. THEY CANNOT 
EQUALED BY ANY OTHER SE. 


BLACK SILKS 


AT # cass. ii: AND 4 ye 2 aval 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN IN TO AL ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 





either ready-made or made 
to order, do not fail to 


“at 
- 
te 


GOSS 











FASHION 


sotnieene 


& co. 


inches wide ; 








Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 
an | Bhitins 90 cts. a Yard. and by au Firs. 


es; very heavy ; soft as down ;|throughout the 
ie all mode 3 superb to ott" lwadton: 
)broider for table or cuvers. ; 


DRAPERY 





Dealer: 


Satin finish both jc? ess 





[Jaunaty 19, 1889 


B 6.5. 


Bal Stock 
Flint & Waren 


purchased for cash, at an 
immense sacrifice on the 
actual cost of the goods, by 


Simpson, 
Crawford & 
Simpson, 


HaS BEEN ON GALE FOR ONE WEEK, AND HAS 
BEEN APPRECIATED BY THEIR CUSTOMERS AND 
THE PUBLIC TO SUCH AN EXTENT THAT THEY 
HAVE BEEN COMPELLED TO CLOSE THEIR DOORS 
AT CERTAIN HOURS OF THE DAY, 80 AS TO GIVE 
THOSE THAT WERE INSIDE PROPER ATTENTION. 
THE SALES HAVE BEEN ENORMOUS, WHICH 
PROVES, ABOVE ALL THINGS, THE GENUINENESS 
OF THE SALE AND THE LOW PRICES IN EVERY 
DEPARTMENT WHICH PREVAILED. 


THE GREAT SALE 


WILL BE CONTINUED THE COMING WEEK, AND 
EXTRA INDUCEMENTS WILL BE OFFERED IN ALL 


DEPARTMENTS. 


CUSTOMERS ARE REQUESTED TO 


THAT IN THIS BANKRUPT SALE THERE ARE NO 
OLD GOODS, EVERYTHING HAVING BEEN BOUGHT 
IN THE LAST 


SIXTY DAYS, 


AND THE QUALITY OF THE SAME INTENDED FOR 
THE BEST CITY TRADE. 


CARD. 


CUSTOMERS ARE RECOMMENDED TO COME AS 
EARLY IN THE DAY AS POSSIBLE, SO AS TO AVOID 
THE TREMENDOUS RUSH IN THE AFTERNOON. 
WE ALSO BEG THAT CUSTOMERS WHO ARE IN A 
HURRY FOR’ THEIR GOODS WILL TAKE WITH 
THEM AS MANY AS POSSIBLE, AS IT IS UTTERLY 
IMPOSSIBLE DURING THE SALE TO DELIVER THE 
ENORMOUS QUANTITY OF PARCELS ON TIME. 
WE BEG THAT CUSTOMERS WILL TAKE THIS 
INTO CONSIDERATION, AND HELP US TO AVOID 
CONFUSION IN OUR SHIPPING DEPARTMENT. 


Simpson, 
Crawford & 


Simpson, 
19th Stree! 4 Sixth Avenue 








NEW YORK. 

















COFFEE. 


La@uavilh... . Biss is te cccdece ecscccesesl® @l4 


TEA. 
Myson... 
Young Hyso 
WE ctacancctescs : 
Gunpowder.............. 
ORT c vinns dint ti insseiese ° 


SUGAR. 


Raw.—Fair to prime. ..... ........0.++ 
Hamp. Cat Laoal, 2,0 cccccccccccccss 


Wanen:sontert A 


xtra C.. ede 
TELLOW.—Coffee C.... 20. cceeeneee 





FISH. 
George's Cod (new) ver qtl.... 
Grand Bank Coa............... 


Mackerel, No. 2, Mass. ... 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.. ie 
Herring, per box........... .. 


Liverpool, Fine, Ashtop’s. 
Livypool, ine, ¥ 


6, 
verpool, Fine, Phoasnix....... 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s,— — 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..— — 
a 


GENERAL MAREET. 
FLOUR, MEAL. Etc 





BGs Mog odcces cd éspds Sapen 
Superfine Spring.......... 
State Extra Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Mingo Poo ckh edhe 
Minnesota zht........ 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 
inter Wheat Secouds... 
Ex. Amber. Ind. O.. Mich. 
Qhio Round Hoop Extra.. 
White Wheat Ex.. 0.,Ind. 
Double Extras Ohjo. Ind. 
8t. Louls Fancy Family... 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 
8t. Louis Triple Extras.... 
Genéseee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan... 
SouvTHERN Fi.our: 
Bs Bins sceckcevesteseste 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 
Richmond Family......... 
Kre Foor: 
NK, cctieee seepesssoesee 


Cory MEAL: 
Western ........06 sccves 
Brandywine ............ 
PUINS TR ke ceas sacceces 


se No. De es sath dog 
Ge Wee csenseecevecreese 


COUN : 


Mixed,.....0--seeseeesscesem 67h 
OS ee ere 


White, No, 2....02+ o 


Oats: 
WEE 3 ceacste -00ctorceebih 
eee 
New Fock ...0..d: cccccccec 
Rr. 
DteBe id. . dc. 5000 Bo coos ose oo 6 
a. 
BEANS: 
Mediums.........+-.0- ones 820 @ 
Ana saeseoscceweice 
Bens. ». «<ce'--» Sever boc secs 823@ 
Pras: ‘ 
Green, 1881, # bb)......... 145 @ 


Southerv Black Eye, @ 2 
i  Mencweeccs ime 


PROVISIONS. 


Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams ......... 


Smoked Shoulders,....... — 8d 


Smoked Strips............ 


Rve Feed........-. stat mee anes 
Onl a6 Wee dae te ++ omaee- P| 
oe s 


tWor the week ending, Friday, January 18th, 1682.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COOP RRe ee meee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee 
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Straw. ie : 
Long Rye Straw, 





Full-skimmed factory........... 
EGGS. 


LARD. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ 


VEGETABLES. 


Onions, per bbl........... @cecore 
Celery, ver doz.......... becdeos 
Sweet Potatoes per bbi......... 
Beets, L. 1., 00 bunches.... 
Cabbage, L. L.. per 100.........; 
Cauliflower, ae and L. L., bb}. 
Egg Plant. RieVcane ese 
Turnips, White. per 100 bunches. 
Turnips, Russia; per bbl......... 
Potatoes, new, L.1.,perbbl..... 
Pote.toes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 


Apples, Fall Pippin, per bbl..... 
Apples, Baldwins, ver bbl....-... 
Pears, cooking, per bbl......... 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl......... ‘ 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


mm 


NEW BUTTER. 
— etna ROA «om aT" 
> and tubs.......... 
State De 2 ee AR --~- see oer oe 
° ° ice to fancy......2 
Western, Factory, fair to ph besecet 1 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine.................000 
GIRO Mr POUND 0 cccdcccscesecce occose 
Fair to good............ ob ved ovedestes 
Ohio factory, flat fine.................12§4 
» Flat, good to prime.......6..cecseesee 10 
Skimmed creamery........ enedovedecs 


Long Islaud New Jersey, aud near-by 26 @27 
State and Penmsviyamia..............,. 25 
Western and Capadian............... 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


— 14 

Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia..— 14 
SOOT a — 10 
** “State and Western.......— 7 
Sasha seruntinn seadaaneeaae —ill 


_ 


Cucumbers, L. 1., per 100.. ....% 


8 
° 
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DOMESTIC GREEN FR 
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DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
State. 


eee sees eee = 
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E2 


Uity Dikesed. '...... onewevecd _ 


ae 


Cedi 


Western Dressed............. os 
Live SHeeEr- 
Wethers....... Sasteacestasced ~ 
Live Lass 
Fair to vrime............ es 
Dressed CALVES 
Jersey prime........-+.- ocoee™™ 
Buttermilk .......... eeceeecee™ 
Live CaLVEs: 
Mount Holly, choice..........— 11 @— 
State, prime............ coeeee 8 @— 
Hoes, Dressed : 
State, per 100 Ibs wovee acecseee 86 65 @$7 00 


ee eee eer eeeeee — 


City, 
Live; State, Western. 100 Ibs.. 5 








. 8. Phosphate........ 


“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. .. .82 00 
ties compounded to order: 


omeslead oe ay ee 





e 
ch Carbas Works) 
Fertilizers (in lote less 
than car-load............++. 


Matfield Fertilizers(car-load lots) 


Baugh’s Raw a ona Superphos- 
hate, per 2,000 lbs........ m 
Bauzh'sTwen ‘ive Doilar Pies- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 


Allen’s Phosphate..... epeccéaue 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70p.¢. 
oe “ “ 8.40 “ 

Guano, Standard or Guanape 

(2,240 Ibs.).....5 Ci omdiegbad ening 
Bote Ergolvods ta Ree od 
German Potseh Salts, Kalnit..... 
Plaster, per tom (2,000 Ths.) iv... 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 


and —@5j for 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


polite Eatte ee ont a a 

isters pee. hate, . 

“ Ammoniated i'd Bone 82 00 
> 00 


® 
& 


Sssssssse 


U 
« Ground Bone... .../.++: .3) 0 


31 
85 
Soluble Marine Guano......... << 
50 


Sorek 88888 
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100 Ibs.........- Peo» Fite. — 
Sulphate of Ammonia, w0Tya.— — 
Dried Blood unif........-..— 

ASHES.— yd —@5i cents 


2888 
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First-Class Printers’ Mate 
pea etek 


110 Fulton and Ser bee es 












FIRE UNDER 





Fime INsuRANCE asa subject is one “that 
at present is not easily tiandled and the 
g more, in 


} matter tu rn y of our 
Targe in the results 0 we five 
or six years proving anything but satisfac- 


toryto some of the best ies, and 
very disastrous to many @ one once 
stood financially strong. 


Those institutions which in years past 
have been able, with care and prudence 
and in the face of the depreciations, to 
husband a sufficient amount of assets, so 
that the income from their investments 
would meet the dividends (stockholders ex- 
pect a return for their capital), are consid- 
ered very fortunate; but those who de- 
pended onthe business fora profit above 
losses and expenses find themselves very 
much astray io their calculations. The 
majority of companies have gone behind 
for the year 1881, and how long this will 
last no one knows. Just what is to be 
done is not easily suggested, for the in- 
stitutions themselves lack the unity in 
feeling requisite to be successful. They 
all kpow that such unity is desirable 
and necessary; but who is to move first, 
who is to gather up the loose threads 
of the cord that sball biod them together 
are questions not yet answered. People 
talk of the rules of trade, of the laws of 
supply and demand, as regulating all ques- 
tions of business. Surely. there is demand 
enough in the way of losses, etc. made 
upon the companies; but the supply of 
** first-class” policies is not overabundant, 
actual financial strength considered, and 
even ‘‘ foreign capital” after a while will re- 
quire a fair return forinvestment. Merchants 
and manufacturers and men generally ac- 
knowledge their inability to understand 
how business can be done at the present 
rates, and yet they buy their policy as 
cheaply asthe market will afford, saying: 
‘* Well, if the company falls, I only lose my 


-premium.” They might-as well be self-in- 


suring. if. matters continue loug as they are 
at present, for the security is being lessened 
each year. 


Suppose a very large fire comes, as has 
happened before. In order to stand such a 
pressure, the average percentage of pre- 
miums must be much greater if the pol- 
icies are to be of real. service. The Amer- 
ican companies are, as far as risks are con- 
cerned, less localized than before the Chi- 
cago disaster, the area being much greater 
in the distribution of business. They have 
learned wisdom from experience in that 
respect; but the fact remains that the ¢on- 

bution for Self-protection must he ona 
niore liberal scale than now prevails to be 
valuable in time of need. Even if acom- 
pany adds something to its assets, the pre- 
miums ‘are so smal] that, to do business 
enough for this purpose, the amount at risk 
increases to a very great extent, thereby 
making that liability more than propor- 
tionately large. 

In order Va garey on the insurance busi- 
ness nowadays it not seem to require 
that element called judgment. All the ex. 
perience and practical knowledge gained 
from long acquaintance and familiarity 
with the business and the valuable statis- 
tical information acquired in the frequent 
statements made by law often 


* goes, for naught, and almost any lad just 
1 enight. 


out of e to fix rates with 
as much judgment as is often displa vy 
those offering risks. The fact that certain 


action will produce certain results does not 


seem to enter info the economy of the 


tbe present mode of insuring is merely 
experimental; but it is not wise to trust 
experiments to those unacquairted with 
the ingredients which they handle. A risk 
is offered and the rate fixed as low ab Iv 
consistent with security. all of the nature 
of the hazard being taken into account. 
When an insurer is informed that it will be 
written for several points less over the way, 


‘and he may take it or not, what is his 
Pp 


worth now? Or, in another 
case, his rate is only to beara point 
with his neighbor, go on until the last 


seen the risk, and a 
joss on if within an unreasonably abort 
time. 


The ent that has been used that the 
1 making too much 


‘were money 
| doe not, certainly, apply now; but should 


not accumulate money if they are con- 
stantly adding to their amount at risk? 


The very thing that makes the policy val- 


usable is the amount of solid surplus held by 
wish to assume 


and expect them to meet his loss withoug 








for taking it, 











¥s er 











‘part 


do : e vine 
make the provision for such liability which 
they. jadge is necessary from their experi- 
ence. The tables cannot be made 20 close 
that there is, no margin in favor. of the 
compapy above.their actual expenditures. 
They should be allowed and encouraged to 
add totheir financial strength each year. A 
fire ‘ance company cannot be too strong. 
may also have something to 
say about havitg their capital at the of 
— a pesiaass unless the pte 8 a 
likely to ge enough to pay fort 
Eat, which is not an une one, and a 
pumber of companies have been cloged ‘up 
for the reason of there ja he money in 
the business and no favorable outlook for 
t 


bem. 

We do not know that any great reformer 
is needed to spring up and meet the neces- 
sities of the day, The thing most desirable 
is for Ge business fo, commend ‘es al vee 
reasonable profit. ey to 
ought to be in the hands of the under- 
writers, while it is at present in the hands 
of the opposition. 


IMPORTANT CHANGE. 


Tus Lenox Fire Insurance Company, of 
this city, has transferred all its risks to the 
Citizens’ Fire Insurance Company, prepar- 
atory to winding up its business. In an- 
awer to an inquiry. as to the cause of this 
step, the officers state that 

“There is no money now to be made by 
a small company, like this, so we have de- 
clded to go out of the business, This cor- 
poration was organized in 1858 and the 
capital ig $150,000. Like all other fire in- 


since the Ch an Boston fires. It has 
been an exceptional year, but larger com- 
panies can stand their losses better than the 
small ones. ‘We retire gracefully; how- 
ever, a8 on January ist we had e# net str- 
plus of $4,000 over all liabilities. The 
gross surplus amounts to'$80,000 and the 
gross assets are $190,000. The stock ts 
quoted at 108. e net strplus at the be- 
ginning of = year was only about $2,000 
behind what it was a year ago. 

‘Arthur H. Walton, ot. has been 
connected with the company for twenty- 
two and I baye been here fourteen 
years. e charter expires next year and 
there fs Bo ida to the com- 
pany. ™ u t, with 
a emalbcapital, a fire insurance y 
cannot now make ee money. The risks 

to 


‘were ‘ becatise it 
was the highest bidder.” 

The Citizens’ Fire Insurance Company is 
a reliable institution, one of the strongest 
and best managed corporations of itsc = 
in the city. It bas a large surplus and its 
stock, when offered for sale, commands a 


ANCE STATEMENTS. 
THE HOME FIRE [INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Tue Home (Fire) Insurance Company, of 
this city, presents ite annual statement to. our 
readers, in another column, showing, notwith- 
standing the low —— hard ag for an 
corporations, cont prosperity, increase 
surplus and total assets, amounting in powrs 
numbers to $7,000, Its cash capital is 
$3,000,000. Its reserve for unearned premiums 
and unpaid losses is over $2,000,000 and its net 
surplus js nearly the same amount. Among 
ite assets is the comfortable and solid sum of 
four millions in Government which, 
with nearly three millions in other first class 
securities, gives this excellent company 
8 and courage for any emergency. The 
officers and directors of the Home are sll able 
and efficient business men, who intend, as in 
the past, to keep this corporation in the front 
rank, among the safest an‘ best of its class in 
the country. Ms. stockholders receive, as 
usual, # dividend of five per cent. on the past 
gix monthe’ business. 


E AND CASUALTY CoM- 
+ THE YIDESITY PANY. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company, of New 
York, makes a January dividend of five per 
cent. to its Nor York. bia J the = 

in.New York. we ve, whie 
con glow Tet, idelity of persone 
in positions of public or private trust. Ite 
officers and directors are all able and worthy 
business men. 
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4 INSURANCE. 





The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
PURELY MUTUAL 


a ogpens tan i lmmiaroncry of iar 
182) fil iens Ohio, fo by ne . = 4 
rele by New York Standard. orne 
tom expenses; Bi pal 





OFFICERS: 


HEO.. ACKNE®, ent. « 
ihe Maas Peaneon » lea Pres’t, 


EDWARD L. DORBING, See'y. 
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SIXTZENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF TRE ASSETS 


—+ 


Nos. 
street including WHEE ascoberdbeseces 9474,006 19 

at - '—— Sbbccdvccbocccsocsepeéeds 113,229 60 
Popectyennrs om Saaabeed 104 a0 00 
RT. oe bry 4 tu 
Satanism by Collaterals ow 424214000 
¢ Loam scoteee oy CORES. -..c0ee 4,209,661 37 
eee pseqcs an 151 70 

DOM s do caddoowesspococsccsesepcccobocsed 914,096,457 87 


Lhd om. “Conedlidated Mortgage 


10, 
Labs “4 1 and Navigation Co. 6-percent. 
Gold ae dard ghee vai 000 
LeSien ml 


pits rdetrhn aa magolatio igi iiegis: a 
Shenandoah Valley Ratiroad’ Wirst Mortgage, 


net wacqpeugece 100,000 
Re'videre and Delaware Railroad 6-per-cent. 
ND WUE. co cadncccdbodccgsccepececcocccegbe 6,600 
Ftna Iron Co. First Mortgage Bond 68,600 
( so of Allegheny 7#.............. 5,000 
New York and Paciné Car Trust 71,000 
Central New Jersey Oar Trust.. 61,000 
New Jersey Car TIOGE, .......ccccecsssscsscccece 11,000 
Northera Centra! Raflroad First Mortgage 
Gold #e 28,000 
New Orleans Pacific’ Railway ‘Company First 
GRE. «tasseseh .ehtedeiatinteines ebthieds 00,000 
Sew York, Pe ~onsy!vania and Ohio Car Trust. 163,000 
‘exax and Pacific Rallway Co. First ortgane, 
mast ee poeses mines h gence? he 
wa u nt Trust Bonds, 6 per ‘cent. 108, 
it Railroad Mind stock Yard ist orien 50,000 
Trust Certificate, Philadelphia, Desires: 
and Baltimore 4« - " 260,000 
Michigan tral Railroad fs.. 100,000 
Texas and Pacific Railway First Mortgage, 
Rio Grande Diviaion............. .«.. 50,000 
Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Company, First 
Mortgage. Sterling Bon vo 100,000 
Ratlroad Car Trust of Philadeiphia, %........ 94,000 


SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 





OF THE COMPANY. 





826-381 Chestnut 














STATEMENT OF STOCKS AND LOANS. 


nited States Funded 5s, 84 per cent...... ‘ 
nayivania State Loan, 5 per cent...... .. 20,000 
aavivenio State Loan, 4 Oe 44,000 


Peporagergescces socsenesocesies 140,000 


ene Be Navigation Co. Consolidated S asacte 
ortga, Boo cceccocves 5 
hich Coal ‘and’ § 


Mortgage bonds geceerevepensens 
‘ennésytvania R. R. Consolidated Mortgage 6s. 100, 
penney ivan la R. R. Consolidated Mortgage. 5s. 100,000 
yanls Cot — 
en =? Re 
poe os xtat New ¥ ok... 1 




















STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
RK. PATTERSON, Secsotary. 








IFTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 


PACIFIC 


Fire Insurance Company. 
ASPRICARNY Sa, 0 SDR OF RLGS 
anuary 18th, 1882 | p+ sms’ 


¢70 Broadway, New Tork Ser p, sont. 
Rated Yorx, Jan. 1008, 1882. seer 





The largest amount of Life Inewrance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT |: 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. £. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearty renewable policy is a contract at once 
gmple safe, and inexpensive. protection of life 
insurance ts Pannen tee 6 for = =. of life or as long 
as needed, at actual c year by itsel 
Large Stereo in the the hands of th the. com y are 

us renc unnecessary and t ivy licy er hever 
has at risk more than the actual cos cout of ome year's in. 


surance. 
In this wa: Ted’ and. the’ proteation of’ life insurance ta 
lam on simple, fair, and just as isa 


oqptracs of fire insurance. 
Sead ‘or Cireulars, giving rates and full explana 


i coop AGENTS WANTED. #1 








THE 
36th Semi-Annual 


STATEMENT 


oF THE 


=s:|T RAVELERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn., Jan. ist, 1882. 
Patd-up Cash Capital, $600,000. 











(30 iw) 


By 


i 
Sef iS. 





morenpeneell 
Dash cn bond snd ta bank. vecdboebiigeds Gace 330 
Loans on bond and . realestate 1,000,168 20 
—z -! loans, t not due... 


tates Government bonds.. 
State, county, and municipa! bonds. 
Railroad s tocks and bonds... 











y 
Claims used usted and not due ise all 
Other Mabilitios, .....-....cccersscensees 


278,007 00 


Total iMabilities...........+.+0-- 64.598.5 “4 se 





Surplus as regards policy hoiders.. $1,515,987 90 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1881. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Life Policies written im 1881...... 14:3! i] 
Whole numberof ay 2 — in eee beneeece 
Gain in Life Policies in force. .....+.......-..-+- 


Amoun' Life ee ‘in n force. tn 1}, a 
Gain tn oosunt ts Soren in 188 
Total claims paid in Life a 


ACCIDENT DePakTMnyr. 


Number of Accident Policies written in 1m, 
Gain in oe over 1880 


in over 1880........ 
Whole number Accident Policics written. rote , 
Number Accident Claims peidin 1861........ 
Amount Accident Claims pogele in 1881.9714, ah 









Whole number Accident 
Whole amount Accident Claims p’d. $4,695. 


Total Losses paid, both Departm'ts..§6,408.496 85 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
G. F. DAVIS, Vice-President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
Epwaaxp V. Paestor, Sup’t of Agencies. 
@. P. Davis, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
J. B. Lewm, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
Wau. J. Lewin, M.D., Consulting Surgeon. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
TRibowe BUILDING, 


R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THIRTY ——, OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
URELY MUTUAL. 

a4 policyholder. a stockholder and entitled to 

butions us. 


of surpl 
The Mase. Ds = forfeiture —- to all 
pe. -) the most liberal features ever befo: 
Examine its merits Defore ins lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. BOND, Pree JOHN A. HALL, See 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


and 
re offered. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, N.Y. 


tal paid im, im cash...........4.. 81,000. 
Seeeeves tor all Lipbalinie.-.cccccece. ssdce 18 
N T SURPLUS bocce ccosececoceoes ! 

Total Assets, Jan. Lat, 1581..92,400.088 as 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
. REMSEN LANE, Vico-Pres’t aud Sec’). 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Largest Surplus of any Fire Company tn the World. 


INDEPENDENT. 





OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. 









ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx. Jaxuany 90ru, 1881. 
The Trustees, mn Conformity to the Charter of the 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1880, to Sist Decembér, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 


Losses paid during the 
~— + peed wns 98,071,298 08 


— £ 
470, 
Premium Notes a d Bill: 
Premium ae an a bis ecotrabie’: - Lame 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
tame of payment and canceled. 

4 dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 





5.D.J NES, HORACE GRAY, 
tuanies ENNIS, MUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE JOHN E , 
LEWIS CUR’ ANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT BM RN, 
JaMES CHA H. MARSHALL, 
okoR Wtbomaman, BOWS 
A. &. RAVEN ROBERT L. ART. 
we. Gis, ZEB O. Dg FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, CHARLES D-LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, AM BR 

TL1AM DGE, aM x. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMABB. eeorweron, 

ND, HORACE XK. 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, ; 
WILLIAM H. WEBB HENRY LLINB, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOIN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 94 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice.Pres't. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in ite policies. 
ESTABLISHED in 1860. 
SAFE, 61,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agénts wanted in some of the best 4 





Local Agents wanted in af City and large Town. 
to this Company 


A. 8. WiIncHESTER, 
ice-President. 


RE Beacuss, 


~ (Jasiuary 19, 1882, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





Continental | Brookiya, ‘sor LO Sg —y 4 Mon 
Buildings: / Se 108 Broadway, — 
Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,374,119 58 


Resorve ample fer all other 





331,084 43 
1,000,000 00 
“NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .$550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 650,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 801,861 28 1,401,361 28 
Coch A J al Net, 
bh | see Penseneren sss BOOT, 065 29 
DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 
F.C. eee 24 Vice-President. 


Ren, eee ee A. ie 


AUBELIU rics B HULL, HENRY PF. RTS 
Ww. (M Vat RICHARD A. McOCURDY. 


EDWARD uA 





ALEX. E. ORR ISR J a, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, & re BUCKING GHAM. 

E. W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE, 

GEO. W. LA? JACOR WENDELL, 
JAMES INO. F. SLATER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE 


= won Cents PECK, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, on, O EInBY. See 


fp eee Songs Baye, 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General 


NEW Eh ENGLAND 
FE NSURINCE C0, 


OF BOSTON. 


Aesetea «+e+ee ee 2 @ 615,041,879 40 
Liabilities .. «sees 13,352,918 88 
Total Surplus... + + + $2,588,960 523 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


IOS. M. GI BBENS, Secretary. — 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Neos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


Fee 141 _-oeoechgl 


we betetgel racer te a 
LingRaLiTY TO THE INS 
All Forms of sea Anarene 
H. BROSNAN, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary’ m. BURFORD, 4 


~ KNICKERBOCKER 


Wie Insurance Company, 
No, 239 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 

















GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1882. 


CASH CAPITAL....... Dane aecnn es pueesy voce thas a8 pesocedeaas wba Sep 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses. 


JVet Surplus.......:........ b Cae vec 
CASH ASSETS...... 








SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums...........-.- chp olenebenatnnn ateebie ae nenoed fits sbeatietasé sea whemsthnes 


Oe Tee ere ee ee eee ee eee ee 
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ARELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


i a4: even snehcan+nngesas« csakenseacnadeskacatemere wangeibers $130,172 31 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 

CII 0 Sis de 5s 6a 00's te sete 0s cw cncecagn sppegege ccadecaTebsersne 1,555,858 00 
United States Stocks (market value)... .... 2.2.02... 6... cence eens neeeeees 4,079,500 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)......... dances 664,625 00 
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State and Municipal Bonds (market value).................-......ces00. 


121,750 00 


Leans on Stocks, payable on asengaret (market value of Collaterals 
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Premiums Uncolliected an 
Real Estate 
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J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


> F. beng g: Vice-Pres. 
0. A. HEALD, 2d Viee-Pres. 
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CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 
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“62d ANNUAL STATEMENT, December Sst, 1881, 
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TOTAL, ASBETSB....0..05.....cccceeeee tekteeieed 88,902,272 64 
FOLLOWS Par Value. || mar’t Vi 
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nited States Currency bonds, 6 100,000 
United States 1881 Bonds (extended at 334), ih quarter! —* 87.000 
nited States Bonds, “ * “ 50,000 
piced States Bonde, Oe 
. 
C al papinicn Stock, $ cm ra ms 13020 69 
few Hampshire “ 6 be » © 1800) 
Island 7 6 54 © e 91,000 
South Carolina “ (Consolidated), 4 ~ : 2 esd 
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NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





ORGANIZED 1846. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 





47,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, and carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 

(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. fry 

(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. i 

(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 
Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880.........-ceeeee-eeesaee ++ +-@22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880,........ 30,677,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845--1880.............. 3,640,665 


Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881....... 056,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. 1st, 1831............ 43,183,034 


Total Patd and Held..........++sseeessseeees +. Q09,822,088 
Total Received from Policyholders ..........+.ssesreesees 91,881,354 








Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880...................94,186,982 15 


Increase in Premium Income..... scecccceeeeseesee 643,704 42 
Increase in Interest Income................:...... - 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent.............0.... 16174,725 51 
Increase in Surplus at 44 per Cent.:.+............ - 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Iesued............ 0 teFens 1,422 
Increase in New Insurance Issued................. 56,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies in Force........ 2 0 biebe + Oca oy 2,843 

. Increase in Imsurance in Force....... tecncscceress 8,309,153 00 
Interest Receipts, 1880............ a pant a cnenn see 2,317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880....... BANGTS IETS 0000 1,731,721 37 





Having always been « purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and ite age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost to the minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also ite real justice. ‘ 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by al) other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are n- 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (wittiout which all interests are jeopardized) 
and justice to the insured. 

The ** TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY”? of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 
Insurance Policy. 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B, CLAFLIN, WM. BH, APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLIN», JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8, FISHER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 
HENRY TUCK, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, DAVID DOWs, 


WILLIAM H, BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 


CHAS, WRIGHT, M.D., 
Vice-President and Actaury. 


SaEY TUCK, MD.” | Medical Bxaminers. 





Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the World, 





‘Information as to Agencies or Insurance promptly given on application, 
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Life Assurance ar 
HENRY B. HYDE; President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3ist, 1880. 


Amount of Lepoxn Assure, Jax. lst, 


llisdadithacsovnsrudiedsutucseaerenn 2 - 980,080,007 a 
INCOME. 
shocdecchddodedectodesectddceett 06 F889 16 8 
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Sllicarttitansrencineizeses np nanos 3, r> “ 
Btifead once prveeldors... 96.708.005 OE 
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Mate, County, and City Taxes............ 88,848 70 
Net Case Assets, Dec. 31st, 1880........ @98,409,844 08, 
ASSETS. ' 
is and Mortgages. ..\......45. 6.650665 088, 80 
nited States BtOOKS...... 0... ..cecccseeces at 00 
State Stocks, City Stocks, 
anthorized by the laws of the State of 
mane secured by Bonds aise genet ate $ | 
Loans secu nm anc Stocks..... ,064,568 
Real E« in and 
and pure ased un BR, a. seeane 6,968,368 63 
Cash 0 aad pirer 
{tories on interest and in transit 2.188.007 te 
Due from Agents on account of Pre 
a 230,491 89 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over a @ 
CR rare 1,581,051 #8 
Interest and Renta due ané accrued..... 868,508 66 
Premiums due and ty process of collec- 
tion Gees proms ums paid in advance, 
Sibcnwadsionde. cnsbdbbeboosse 168,388 00 
Deferred. Premiums..........-.-.-++0cese. _ 80.08 88 36 


Fara, Uosttties i Dee, 3} 1,108,602 32 
seit 
aa 


ecevccceveescccococeecccoecosscces _ $1,000,806 Th ul 


to ios 2 Ka aceg srprener 
ates errata ne 

Risks Assumed ve 1880... chs nse de 0,068 ca.) 
Risks Outetanding.......... 177,597.71 


From the undivided surphus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
tual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the p outstanding has been 
madeon the american Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the Stateo New York. 


$0 VAN Cine, } Acroancen 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 

ined the ts and d and examined in 

Geta) the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
Bexwrsotor F. Rawpoura, 

James M. Hever 6. Tensers, 

THomas A. Crows, Jom SLOsxE, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap 

pointed October 27th 1880,to examine the assets 
end accounts at the close of the year. 














BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


George B. Wore eo Stewart, 
Rob't ennedy 
; —- $e aria Feanes ‘ 
Be F. Spaaiding, pene Williamson, 
WSs ai 
Willlary A. W look, William W: 
y. . 
Wiltiemn G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Colt, 
arquand, Thomas 
ames W. Alexander, George 
hordes oe ¥ ung herd A $ arro, 
omas D’ . Nav: 
Cummins, John J, M 
Beata fia, Santen pea 
ames M. Halsted, ened Ww 
Horace Porte 





BE. F. Randolph, | ton, 
son Tras | Alexander P 
John Sloane, T. De Witt Cuyler, 
bel Green, | Mula Fi 
muel Borrowe, William 
Henry V. Butler, | William ti 
George H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presidens. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 84 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
EE. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M.D. 


E. W. Soorr, Superintendent of Agenctes. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having deciared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies wi) be paid at maturity, witbout rebate 
of interest, imtnediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s officé In* New York of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in im 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom heretofor and is still usual with other 
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BY MRS. W. H. POWERS. 


ty your foes torment and taunt you, 
If your fears barass and haunt you, 


If the hopes you fondly cherish, 
Dashed to earth, seem sure to perish, 
Wait witb pationes for to-morrow— 
No man’s life is wholly sorrow. 


If your plana don’t work to please you, 
If the Fates should vex and tease you, 
If you can, be bright and cheery, 

“ Walt a wee and dinna weary.” 


If Goa give you lelsure, take it; 
‘Tis His gift, a blessing make it; 
Faith tn Hits no whit abating, 
Serve His will by patient waiting. 


Or, if work, instead of leisure, 
Pain, instead of longed-for pleasure, 
Howsoe’er your lot seem dreary, 

“ Wait @ Wee and dimta weary.” 

Hrpe Panx, Mass. 





UNCLE GRANDISON’S STORY. 
BY M. G. M°CLELLAND. 

“Death and life are in the power of the tongue.” 
—PROVERES xvul, 91. 

Lzavine Jackson at nineo’clock a. m., one 
bright October morning in the year of grace 
18—-, I found myself bowling merrily along 
¢ first-rate turnpike road, behind a splendid 
pair of Kentucky blacks, and in the best 
health and spirits {n the world. I was out 
for & holiday, and I meant to enjoy it, after 
my long year’s hard and exhausting toil; 
so, shifting all the burden and responsibility 
of the business on my partner's shoulders, 
I left dull care behind from’ the moment J 
stepped on board the train in Richmond. 
I hadcome down to Missiesippi to spend a 
month or six weeks with Colonel Andrew 
Lawrence, an old university friend and 
olassinate, and wes 9G my way out to his 
plantation, situated about fifteen miles from 


Sm wy detained’ at home by unexpécted 
business, Colonel Lawrence had sent his 
man and buggy *into.the. city the previous 
evening, With a note, which was handed 
me on my arrival, explaining his enforced 
absence and requesting me to drive out 
to his residence at any hour the following 
day that suited my convenience; assuring 
me at the same time of thé pleasure my in- 
tended visit gave to both his wife and 
Limeelf and of the hearty welcome await- 
ing me. 

After breakfasting comfortably at my 
hotel, I intimated te *! Uncle Grandison,” 
as Colonel Lawrence's man was called, 

my) readiness to depart; and in a few mo- 
po both valise and self were pleasantly 
stowed away in the roomy buggy and the 
horses’ heads turned toward home. The 
day was superb, our cattle fresh and spirited, 
and the motion rapid and exhilerating, so 
that my already fine spirits rose to even 
loftier hights with the air and the exer- 
cise, and I laughed and whistled like a 
school-boy. On getting Into the vehicle, 
the old colored man, with a bow, that would 
have done honor toa prince of the blood, 
Offered me the reins, remarking: ‘‘ Dat per- 
haps young mars’r would perfer to drive 
hissef.” Young mars’r did ‘‘perfer,” and 
as soon ag the city limits were passed took 
the ribbons from the old fellow’s will- 
ing hands and settled to the work with a 
thorough sense of enjoyment. I know of 
nothing more inspiriting than a rapid drive 
over a good, hard country road behind a 
pair of Kentucky horses. There is a feel- 
ing of freedom and power, a sense of mas- 
tery over the sleek, fiery beauties, who obey 
every touch of your hand on the reins; an 
abandon of enjoyment in your complete 
eontrol of physical force, as represented by 
the nervous, spirited creatures now subject 
to your will, that fires the heart and sends 
the blood tingling through the veins like 
strong new wine. 
F- ‘My companion, I soon discovered, was a 
character—a strong, original volume, bound 
in dusky morocco, on the pages of whose 
memory were, doubtless, inscribed legends 
of the past well worthy of investigation 
aud preservation. He evidently 








T comity retainer, thie Caleb Baldehnones at 
the South, with whom the “family” was 


family pride and ctaans Rn he n= : 
noble of afxteen quarterings Gre pto- 
nounced notions on the subject of birth an 
lineage than has the Southern Negro of the 
old régime; and woe be unto you if there is 
any blot on your eseutcheon when they 
come to take stock of yourself and your be- 
longings, for, with an instinct that is finer 
than reason, they will infallibly find you 
out, and only yield that measure of respect 
to which, in their estimation, your forebears 
entitle you. They were a distinct and kindly 
race, those old Southern family servants, 
well-mannered, respectful, loving, and the 
time will come when their history, together 
with that of the age and system which pro- 
duced them, will form one of the most in- 
teresting additions to our national literature, 
Uncle Grandison was tall, straight as an 
arrow, in spite of his 70 years, and intensely 
black. His features (as is occasionally seen 
in men of his color) were slightly aqui- 
line; and, while bis African blood was evi- 
dently ‘‘ pure and undefiled,” he was with- 
out some of the more ignoble characteris- 
tics of his race. Like most ‘‘gentlemen’s 
gentlemen” in antebellum days, Grandi- 
son had traveled and been a resident of 
cities, so that his manners were in strict ac- 
cordance with his pame and quite a model 
of respectful elegance. In common with 
most of his race, he was a keen observer of 
men and things and possessed of consider- 
able conversational and narrative powers, 
so that I felt pretty confident of ample en- 
tertainment during my fifteen miles’ drive, 
besides that afforded by my friend’s horses. 

Although fully alive to the charms of that 
interchange of ideas ‘‘ that openeth the 
mind,” Grandison was far too well bred to 
set the conversational ball in motion unso- 
lictted. Therafore, after giving him time 
to mentally take my measure, I made some 
complimentary remark about his horses, 
being aware that to a driver there is no 
more congenial topic. 

“Yes, sar,” the old fellow replied at 
once, with a carefully repressed expression 
of pleasure. ‘‘I knowed soon asI seed de 
way you handled dem lines dat young 
Mare’r was a jedge of a horse. Dem ar 
horses is de finest an’ de likeliest dis side of 
ole Keniuck, whar dey was raised. Dis 
lef’ han’ one now, him whar we call ‘ Ra. 
leigh,’ ain’t he a beauty? Not but what 
Leicester is e’enamost as good. I wouldn't 
go for to belittle him none nuther.” 

After that compliment to my driving, de- 
livered with a bow and smile, in true 
Grandisovian style, I felt pretty sure that I 
had been formally adopted by the old fel- 
low into the innermost circle of his own 
as wellas his master’s friendship. Either 
on my Own merits or the security of Col. 
Lawrence’s regard, I was to be admitted 
into the sanctuary and treated with confi- 
derfce. All this was conveyed by an intona- 
tion and a change or two of expression, and 
then we returned to the discussion of the 
horses. 

‘*Did Colonel Lawrence bring them 
direct from Kentucy?” I asked, with every 
appearance of {ntensest interest. 

«Lord bless you, yes sar. Mars Andrew 
don’t trus’ no horse-traders, Him an’ ine, 
we went up arter dem ourse’fs. Dar wasa 
big sale of blooded cclts up at Lexington 
"bout three ye’r ago, an’ we ‘tended it an’ 
chose dese nags. Heis a pow’ful fine jedge 
of acolt, is Mars Andrew, an’ I ain’t no bad 
one nuther, ef I does say it wiar shouldn't. 

We picked out dese two at once, an’ a fine 
lump o’ money dey costtoo. Not but what 
dey is wuth every cent of it. Mars Andrew 
broke ’em hisse’f, an’ dar ain’t a betier 
broke pa’r in de state, nor a quieter.” 

As if to disprove the last assertion, 
Ralegh, in a spirit of mischief, here shied 
violently at the moving shadow cast by an 
overhanging bough, and showed a decided 
inclination to bolt; dancing and. rearing, 
trying his best to corrupt his quieter com- 
panion and induce him to join in his vag- 
aries. A little firmness and timely chas- 
tisement, however, soon reduced him to 
order and good behavior again, and I had 
time to listen to old Grandison’s mortified 

apologies fer his favorite’s unruly conduct, 
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him; only he knowed dar was company in 
was de reason he wanted 


; Y show off.” 
‘ from Jacks@n our way 
diverged sharply fromthe main thorodgh- 


faré, and led us off into a lonely country 
road, winding tbrough the heart of a dense 
forest of cypress aud live oaks. There is 
something inexpressibly weird and melan- 
choly in a Southern forest, even at noon- 
day. It ie notso much the air of what 
Emerson describes as ‘‘ hushed expectan- 
cy,” the waiting for something to come 
that oppresses one as the dim, mournful cer- 
tainty that nothing fair or bright can come 
to these gloomy recesses; an instinctive 
knowledge that this intangible, expectant 
unrest has lasted through the ages that are 
past and will last through the eternity to 
come. There is an uncanny feeling, too, 
that one fs traveling through some sirange, 
mysterious valley of the shadow of death, 
and that these motionless, silent trees, each 
enfolded in its eerie mantle of long gray 
moss, are tortured, suffering, sentient be- 
ings, waiting with pathetic patience their 
punishment or release. It is, undoubtedly, 
the wild effect of the garlands of whitish 
gray moss pendant from every bough and 
twig which gives the funereal look to a 
Southern forest, with its ghastly resem- 
blance to locks of disheveled, hoary hair, 
and makes it the saddest, dreariest scene on 
earth. 


All great thinkers are agreed that the 
human mind and character are in « great 
measure influenced and molded by external 
surroundings, and that man is, of all cre- 
ated beings, the most open to climatic and 
scenic influences; Nature acting and react- 
ing on her children with subtle and intan- 
gible power, so that some of their most 
distinctive characteristics are, but in a mod- 
ified form, a reproduction of hers. For 
me it has always seemed that, in judging « 
people, some allowance should be made for 
the natural influences which have assisted 
materially in the production of that people. 
For instance, the cold, calm, self-contained 
man of northern climes can neither feet nor 
see things which fire the blood and quicken 
the pulse of his southern brother; nor can 
the man of fervid temperament and climate 
understand or emulate the stern persistency 
and endurance engendered in the inhabitant 
of colder latitudes by his very surround- 
ings. The seme rules cannot be applied to 
both nor can they be judged by the same 
standard. Even fundamental principles, 
which are apparently the same all the world 
over, have slightly different significations 
in different latitudes. 

The intense light and heat, the wild, 
flerce tempests, the long, pulseless calms, 
the strong, concentrated vitality, and the 
swift variations from vivid sunsbine to 
darkest shadow have had their natural 
effect upon the southern race and made it 
what it is: strong to do and dare, but strong 
also to @uffer. Generous, brave, ungov- 
erned and ungovernable, feeling every 
emotion with the Intensity of a passion, 
the cup of life is always wrung out to them, 
even down to the bitter dregs. 

“Uncle Grandison,” I questioned, after 
we had driven along some distance in 
silence, *‘did you always live with Golone!l 
Lawrence's family? Did you belong to 
them?” 

** Yes, sar, always. I, an’ my fader, en’ 
my gran’fader. I was born ‘pon de ole 
plantation. I bin livin’ dar all my life, an’ 
I ’spec’s to die dar an’ be buried right in de 
grabeyard “long wid de balance of de fam- 
ily. Mars Philip allus said I was to lie 
close by him, kase we thought sich a sight 
o’ one anudder. You see, sar, me an’ Mars 
Phil (dat is de present Col. Lawrence’s 
father), we was one week’s chillun, an’ de 
ole Mars’r gin me to Mars Phil soon as ever 
he were born. I wastwo or three days de 
oldest, you mind, sar. Well, we played 
togedder, an’ hunted togedder, an’ fished 
togedder, an’ all like er dat, twell he got big 
enouf to be sont to school, an’ den mine 
was allus de las’ home-face he see’d gwine 
an’ de fus’ one he see’d comin’. After he 
got to be a growed man, he used to kar me 
"bout wid him everywhar, an’ rale good 
times J used to have, kase, altho’ he’d git 
out o’ patience an’ storm an’ fuss at me 
sometimes, as all high spereted young men 
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nor struck me a blow in angerin his life. 
Lord love ye, sar, we understood one anud- 
der always. When he were killed, up in 
Virgiony, durin’ de war, I thought my heart 
was bound to break anyhow, an’ 1 ’speq’ it 
would, only I knowed he looked for me to 
stan’ by his fam’ly in deir troubles an’ he’p 
‘em all I could. I ain’t never got over de 
miss of him yet, an’ | never will.” 

** Did he leave any children besides Col. 
Lawrence?” 

‘Yes, sar, dar was one other son; but we 
don’t hardly ever mention him, ’kase he 
come to such a pitiful endin’, His name 
was Conrad, after Mars Phil’s fader, an’ he 
was three ye’r older den his brother-An- 
drew.” 

‘* Was he killed during the war?” I ques- 
tioned. 

‘*No, sar; it were bere in Mississippi. 
He were a fine, han’some map, an’ took 
arter his mother’s family. He didn’t look 
like Mars Andrew a bit. He had light ha’r 
an’ black eyes; rale han’some. His mother, 
she was from New Orleans, an’ mighty 
beautiful. You see, sar, one time, arter de 
cotton was sold, Mars Phil he went down 
de river to New Orleans; an’ I went wid 
him, same as common. He had plenty of 
money to spen’ an’ to fling away, and he 
an’ alot of udder young men put up at de 
St. Charles an’ had a high ole time. Dar 
was champagne suppers, an’ theater-gwine, 
an’ card-playin’ twell de small hours every 
night. Dey was ‘scein’ life,’ dey said; an’ 
I tell you dey see’d it wid a vengeance. 
Well, things went on dat away for a week 
or two, till even J was far’ly tuckered out 
wid frolickin’, when one night Ma:s Phil 
come home from a gran’ ball all by his- 
se’f. I knowed dat minute I put my two 
eyes pop him dat sumthin’ had happened 
to him more en common. He quit callin’ 
for brandy an’ soda de fus’ thing in de 
mornin’ an’ invitin’ of dem roysterin’ 
young fellows home to play cards of er 
nights,. Den he got mighty pertic’lar "bout 
his clo’es an’ his boots, an’ took to gwine to 
balls an’ parties, ’stid o’ champagne suppers; 
so I suspicioned dar was a lady in de case. 
One mornin’, when I was brushin’ bis coat, 
a picter fell out de bres’-pocket—a minny- 
ture, I think dey call it—set in gold an’ 
pearls, an’ had a cryshtal over de face of de 
han’somest lady I most ever see’d. I 
knowed as soon as I see’d it dat’twas all 
up wid Mars Phil; an’, sho’ ’nouf, all dat 
Winter be was a gwine an’ comin’ twix 
home an’ New Orleans—oftener gwine 
den comin’ do. In de Spring he fetched 
her home for good, jus’ as happy as a king. 
Her name was Miss Marion Sydney; but 
we always called her ‘“‘ Madam,” from de 
fus’, kase she was half French an’ had such 
gran’, stately ways. 

*‘Well, sar, time went on, an’ dar was 
two boys born, Conrad an’ Andrew, an’ 
one little gal, Marion, dat died when she 
were three ye’r old. We all live mighty 
peaceful an’ prosperous, watchin’ de boys 
grow up an’ tendin’ to de plantation an’ de 
people. De gray hairs was comin’ in silver 
gleams across de midnight of Mars Philip’s 
locks, an’ even ole Grandison’s wool was 
takin’ on a look as though Dimah had 
shook de dredgin’-box ober it, by mistake, 
when de thunder an’ de lightenin’ of civil 
war rolled an’ quivered fru de country 
from de mountains to de sea. Mars Philip 
an’ his sons j’ined de army an’ went off to 
Virginvy, an’ Madam went into Jackson to 
stay, bekase it was so lonesome out at de 
plaviation. I was lef’ in charge of every- 
thing, an’ every week I went into Jackson, 
to port to Madam or to fetch her out to 
see bout de plantation an’ house. Dem 
was awful troublous times, sar, for «de 
people; but dey passed away, like all things 
mus’ in dis weary world. Arter four years 
of ’struction an’ slaughter, it was over. Mars 
Philip was dead an’ buried, de colored 
folks was free, an’ Madam an’ de young 
men an’ me was back *pon de ole planta- 
tion, a-tryin’ to understan’ things an’ git a 
good hard grip on ‘em, so as to see our way 
toalivin’. Some of de other Niggers got 
arter me to lef’ Madam; but I tole ’em: 
**No. Dat I’lowed Mars Phil couldn't res’ 
contented in Heaven ef he thought I bad quit 
de fam'ly an’ gone off an’ lef’ ’em to scuffle 
by derselves.” Dem two young gent’men 
jus’ put right in an’ worked an’ managed, 
altho’ dey wa’n’t used to it, awaitin’ twell 


time should straighten out matters some 








an’ fetch de colored people. to der senses. 
I tell you dem Niggers was a real. trial. 
Dey, was dat outdatious an’ sassy a. body 
. dident know hardly which way to turn for 
‘em. What wid. der freedom, an’ bein’ 
"lowed to vote, when white gent’men wan't, 
an’ de bateful talk and bad eszumple of a 
swarm of low white trash, dat come down 
behind de army, like buzzards, huntin’ what 
dey could pick up, us dat was quality had a 
turrible hard time, , I'll say dis for my race, 
howsunever, dat, ef dey had been let alone, 
dey would er foun’ der senses a sight 
quicker; but dat is neither here nor there 
an’ ain’t got nothin’ to do wid dis story, no 
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‘As wellasI kin ‘member, it was. jus’ 
"bout eighteen menths arter de end of de 
war dat Mats Conrad fus’ saw de w 
who was de cause of all de misery an’ sor- 
row an’. sin dat fell’pon our onhappy. 
fam’ly. She was a Miss Maynard—Miss 
Helen Maynard—an’ she lived here in Jack- 
son. She were & long sight de loveliest 
lady my eyes ever rested ’pon, an’, as han’- 
some as we all thought our Madam, she 
wa’n’t a sarcumstance to Miss Helen. Her 
ha’r was like de beams of de mornin’ sun, 
so glowin’ an’ so bright, an’ her eyes for all 
de world like de sweet purple wood violets 
she was so fond of. Her little han’s an’ 
foots was no bigger dena chile’s, an’ de 
music of her voice ’sembled de soft ripplin’ 
of water in a still forest. Mars Conrad 
was jus’ mad ’bout her, an’ for him de 
world was dark or bright according as Miss 
Helen smiled or frowned. I never could 
make out whether she keered for him or 
not, bekase gals is so contrary, makin’ 
much of de ones dey is indiff’ent to an’ 
floutin’ de ones dey like, dat itis clean be- 
youd depower of a man to understan’ em. 
Miss Helen hada sight o’ admirers an’ was 
charmin’ to ’em all; but Isoon made out dat 
de game lay ‘tween our Mars Conrad an’ a 
young half-French gent’man, named Lor- 
raine. He was kin to Madam, an’ used to 
stay at our place a heap, along wid our 
boys. . We was all downright fond of Mars 
Harry, he was 6o smart an’ good-lookin’, 
do he had de Debbil’s own temper, 
when he was roused. If Mars Conrad 
was mad about Miss Helen, Harry 
Lorraine was madder. I never seed 
a@ man s0 sot on anything in dis world as 
he was on her. He was far’ly crazed, an’ it 
*peared like he didn’t hab a thought nor a 
feelin’ but what was centred right in Miss 
Helen. Ef she so much as spoke to or smiled 
on another map, when he was by, his heavy 
black brows would come sweepin’ together 
an’ de ugly red light would flame upin his 
eyes. I have seen his han’ clinch twel de 
knuckles would stand out white as ivory 
when she would be singin’ or talkin’ wid 
Mars Courad, an’ ev’ry nerve in his body 
would be quiverin’ wid de effort to hdld 
his passion under. Sometimes he would 
look at Miss Helen an’ speak to her like he 
far’ly hated her; an’ den agin he’d follow 
her about like a dog. Miss Helen ’peared 
like she couldn’t help from playin’ wid de 
fire of dat man’s nature. to save her life, an’ 
I sorter misgave fum de beginnin’ dat she 
would carry it too far an trouble would 
come, ._But den my mind allus run ’pon a 
jewel twex de young men. I never dreamt 
dat what did happen would happen. 

‘* One evenin’ dey say Mr, Lorraine had 
been to her house, just a-beggin’ an’ a-prayin’ 
Miss Helen to marry him, an’ she had teased 
an’ provoked him twell he was well-nigh 
drove mad. .Somehow or other I never 
could git at de rights of it; but fum some- 
thin’ Miss Helen said or ’sinervated, de 
young man got it into his head dat our 
Mars Conrad had been talkin’ smal] of him 
to his sweetheart. How it happened I don’t 
ezackly know, but Mr. Lorraine had fire in 
his veins, ’stid o’ blood, an’ ina minute de 
las’ drop of it was ablaze. He sprung right 
up off his knee, for he was fa’rly ’pon de 
ground befo’ her, he was so much in 
yearnest, an’ swore an’ awful oath dat 
Mara Conrad should pay dearly for comin’ 
between ’em. Den he walked straight out 
of de room an‘ out of de house./ Rachel, a 
colored gal dat waited ’pon Miss Helen, 
tole me arterward dat de young lady fol- 
lowed him out clean to de db’, beggin’ an’ 
entreatin’ him to come. bazk an’ let her 
splain it to him; but Mars. Harry was too 
blind mad wid pasgion and jealousy to 
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her. Miss wrote him; a_note at, 
once, commandin’ him to,,come to her 
instantly, an’ sont. Rachel. down town 
wid it to find him, De gal went to his 
office an’ to’ his boardin’-house, an’ hunted 
for him high an’ low; but she never did 
find him twell it was too late. I hearn 
Mars Philip read out’en a book one time, 
dat a Frenchman was a ‘cross between a 
monkey an’ a tiger.’ I dunno nothin’ ’tall 
*bout de monkey; but I kin answer for it 
dat de tiger is dar, sho’ enouf.” 

‘* Well, sar, as de Debbil’s own luck 
would have it, Mars Conrad had ridden 
into Jackson dat evenin’, an’ was settin’ in 
a lawyer's office, right in front of de win- 
dow an’ in full view of anybody passin’ 
on de street. Lawyer Smith was out, an’ 
Mars Conrad was awaitin’ for him, settin’ 
dar readin’ de papers. Mr. Lorraine must’er 
see’d him at once, when he come down de 
street frum Miss Helen’s house, in de heat 
of his rage; for he walked right into de 
office, wid his hat pulled down over his 
brows and de very Debbil in his eyes. 
Straight up to my po’ young master he 
walked, pullin’ a revolver out of his pocket 
as he come, an’ groun’ out twixt his shut 
teeth ‘Conrad Lawrence, you are a liar 
and a scoundrel. Take that for your d—d 
treachery,’ and shot three times. Mars 
Conrad threw up bis hands, an’ cried out, 
sharp an’ sudden like, ‘ Before God, Lor- 
raine, I never injured you,’ an’ fell dead. 
A young man inde back part of de office’ 
see’d it all; but it happened se quick dat 
he never took in de danger twell de mis- 
chief was done,” 

The old, man paused, fumbled in his 
pocket, drew out # red:cotton| handker- 
chief, and rubbed his forehead vigorously 
for a moment, gazing straight ‘before him 
over the horses’ ears. Then he sighed .deep- 
ly and returned the handkerchief to. his 
pocket. After a time I broke the silence, 

“This is a terrible story, Grandisop. 
Was anything done to the villain?” 

‘‘ Yes, sar.. He were punished, po’ gent’- 
man. He wa’n’t you may say a bad man, 
sar; only he was crazed wid jealousy,an’, 
passion. I knaowed him fum a boy, an’ it 
sorter hurts me te hear you call him a vil- 
lain. He bad a heap o’ friends, an’ a body 
coulden’t help fum likin’ him, somehow. 
He diden’t rightly know what he was about 
dat night; but he wa’n’t no bad man. Why, 
sar, I’ve knowed Mars Harry ride twenty 
mile in de teeth of a turrible storm arter 
a doctor for asick baby, an’ den hold de 
little creeter in his arms an’ hush an’ soothe 
it tender as 8 woman. He saved Mars Con- 
rad’s life once, when dey was boys togedder, 
at de resk of hisown;.an’ one time in Jack- 
son he went into a burnin’ buildia’ to fetch 
out a little black gal, dat was. forgotten.an’ 
lef’ asleep in one of de up-sta’r rooms, De 
roof was ’spected to fall in every minute 
an’ even de firemen was fear’d to venture. 
Mr. Lorgaine swung hisse’f up on to a ’rap- 
da an’ broke in one of de windows, whar 
de little blue flames was dancin’ "bout an’ 
de floo’ was all but.in ablaze. He caught 
dat.chile up an’ fetched her out to de edge 
of de ‘randa roof, an’ dropped her down 
into de men’s arms belo’, den he climbed 
down hisse’f. Dey say dat hie foot hadn’t 
more den touched de groun’ when de roof 
an’ walls fell in, wid a crash an’a roar dat 
was awful to hear. De chile wa’n’t hurta 
mite, an’ her mammy boxed her jaws sound- 
ly, de minute she got hold on her, forgwine 
to sleep in dat part of de house whar she 
diden’t. have no business, No, sar, he 
wa’n’t no bad map, Mars Harry wa'n’t; an’ 
you didn’t ought to call him. a villain. 
Murder? In course it was murder. Kase 
our po’ young gent’man never had no 
chance to fend hisse’f; but don’t you see, 
sar, twas all done in a minute, in de heat 
of passion. Ef he had took time to think, 
he wouldn’t ’er done it. 

‘‘You say you is surprised to hear me 
take his part, sar. An’ I don’t take it, not 
altogether, you mind; for de man he shot 
down was my young master, my dear dead 
Mars Philip’s son, whar I had, you may 
say, raised) up myself an’ loved like my 
own flesh an’ blood. Why, sar, I jarntdat 
chile how to set a horse proper, an’ how Yo 
drive, an’ to load an’ fire a gun, an’ I baited 
his fus’ hook for him, an’ when he was 
small it was ‘Uncle Gran.’ dis, dat, an’ de 





body was fetehed howe, an’ po’ Madam’s 


screams rung in my ears, I lifted up my ole 
han’s to Heaven an’ called down God’s 
vengeance ‘pon his 'stroyer. I'd ‘er killed 
him wid my own han’, ef I could. It was 
only after long years dat I come to see:dat, 
altho’ nothin’ could justify de way de deed 
was done, dat Mr. Lorraine way't ‘alto- 
gether to blame.” 

** What became of him?” I asked. 

A shade of reserve crept over the old 
man’s face, and he pretended to discover 
something wrong with the harness, which 
compelled him to lean over the front of the 
buggy, so I could not look at him. We 
were driving slowly along under the mourn- 
fal canopy of those mystic, funereal trees, 
and the moss-ladened limbs waved slowly 
back and forth, with a weird, shadowy 
semblance of wringing hands. I felt that 
there was more to hear and a sudden pain 
struck my heart as I thought of my friend. 
Determined to know the rest, I repeated 
my question in an authoritative tone. 

*‘He’s dead, sar,” answered Grandison, 
slowly, with his face still turned away. 
“I don’t like to talk "bout dat ‘ar young 
master, an’ I hope you will ’scuse me.” 

“But I must hear it!” I persisted. 
‘*Was there no trial? Did no one arrest 
Lorraine?” 

“Trial, sar? No, dar want no trial. 
How could dar be a trial when ‘all de offi- 
cers'an’ de cotes was in de han’s of low 
white strangers an’ colored folks? Why, 
de:very jedge whar de case would ’er come 
befo’ was one of our own plantation han’s, 
dat knowed as much about law an’ jedge- 
mént as dat colt, an’ not one grain mo’. 
He was a big yaller Nigger, named Sam, an’ 
de biggest liar an’ dé biggest thief in all 
Mississippi. He’d steal.de corn’ out of de 
horses’ mouf when he went to feed "em, or 
de coat off’en de corpse’s back at a settin’ 
up. Does you think white gent’men was 
gwine to let oné of der kind be tried befo’ 
sich as;dat? Would dey disgrace Mars 
Harry, well as punish him? No,sar. I tell 
you Soufern men got mo’ feelin’ for, one 
anudder den. dat. Mr. Lorraine was of 
der order, an’ dey took his case in der own 
han’s in de onliest way dat was open to” 
dem... De law pervides dat @ man’s got to 
be ‘tried by his peers,’ an’ de Lord knows 
Sam want no *peér’ of Mare Harry’s, nor 
anybody else’s, cept it were de folks dat 
made him a jedge. Mr. Lorraine was quiect- 
ly rested an’ locked up im de jail twell 
somethin’ could be cided ‘pon. De case 
was clear agin him, so it didn’t take ‘em 
long. Po’ fellow, he ‘lowed to the last 
dat his frien’s would rescue him. Well, 
one night de jail was surrounded, de jailer 
was bound, an’ de turnkey was ’timidated. 
A crowd o’ white men, wid masks on, 
poured into Mr, Lorraine’s cell. He got 
up, when. he see’d em, and asked, steady 
like: ‘ Frien’s or foes?’ An’ dey answered, 
sternly: ‘Foes!’ Dose wereall deworde dat 
past, cept de jailerheard him say, as dey 
led him out: *My God; gentlémen, I 
thought you were friends!” 

‘« What then?” I questioned, almost in a 
whisper. Ps , 

‘‘QOh! Lord! master, can't you under- 
stan’? Why will you make me say de 
words? Dey took po’ Mars Harry outside 
de city, an’—~an’—hung him. It was mur- 
der, as you said, sar, an’ de good: Book say: 
‘Ef a man shed man’s blood, by man shal! 
his blood be shed.’ Dar wan’t nolaw in de 
lan’ dem days, ’cept jus’ ‘Lynch law.’ Dar 
ain’t no call for you to look at me dat way, 
sar. It was murder, an’ Mars An——-I mean 
de gent’men couldn’t pass it over. I tole 
you de way de cotes was managed ‘reckly 
arterde war. Dey wan't nothin’.” 

Another long pause, and again I broke it 
by a question. 

‘* What became of the lady?” 

“« Miss Helen, sar, po’ Miss Helen, she is 
dead too. It come out arterward dat Mars 
Conrad never had said nary word ‘rogatory 
to Mr. Lorraine, an’ she was jus’ playin’ on 
his feelin’s, uever dreamin’ but what she 
eould contro} an’ quiet bim. She had been 
puttin’ fire to dat powder so long dat she 
eouldn’t understan’ dat an’ ewful ’splosion 
»was Bound to come. De power of death 
an’ life isin a: womau’s tongue oftentimes, 
an’ it is touch an’ go whether it is one thing 
or de udder. Arter all de'miséry an’ crime 
growed out of one idle word, po’ Miss 
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‘wouldn't ‘speak of it to nobody, neither 
minister nor layman; but you could see dat 
de thoughts of it never lef’ her, day nor 


night. She drooped an’ pined, an’ got 
paler an’ paler, weaker an’ weaker, twell 
at las’ de broken heart weared out de 
broken frame, an’ inde Spring de Good 
Master up above took pity on de mourner 
an’ carried her away from de anguish an’ 
de woe. De day befo’ she died Mars An- 
drew went to see ber (he wouldn’t go befo’, 
altho’ she sont for him more dew once). 
Dey say he never said much, only leaned 


over de pillow an’ kissed her fore- 
head, an’ laid a bunch of sweet wood 
violets in her han’. It was his way 


of forgivin’ her. Po’ ole Madam had 
took to her bed after Mars Conrad’s death 
an’ was wanderin’ in her mind most of de 
time. We never knowed which of ’em Miss 
Helen keered for, or ef shekeered for either 
of ’em; but de remorse an’ de bloodguilti- 
ness killed her as surely as ef she had been 
shot. De bullet that struck Mars Conrad 
struck her tov, an’ de cord dat choked de 
life out of dat other po’ young man choked 
it out of her as weil. I don’t see as we 
have got no call to blame her, sar; for, ef 
she sinned she suffered, an’ it broke her 
heurt an’ killed her. Po’, beautiful Miss 
Helen!” 

This was clearly all the old man either 
could or would tell of the terrible tragedy 
of his fondly-loved “family,” and;as he 
appeared ‘sorely shaken by his own parra- 
tive, I forebore to question him further. 
It was oneof those hopelessly pitiful stories 
of human passion and misery on which all 
comment seems unnecessary and cruel, go | 
held my peace. To tragedies like this we 
ean only listen with saddened hearts and 
ee eyes, leaving the judgment to 


Nomwoop, Neason Co,, Va. 





ELSIE. 


BY MRS. E. D. HARRINGTON. 


On the tab ¢ a goblet of sweet, fresh milk ; 

On the sofa a\banner of crimson silk; 

Over the picture a garland of flowers: 

On the hearth a bright fire, giving cheer to the 
bours; 

Tn a cage a gay bird, on an ivory ring, 

Singing a carol to weleome the Spring ; 

In Elsie’s young heart a beneficent thought, 

From the story of Jesus the Merciful caught, 


Baby drank up the fresh goblet of milk ; 

Jobn marched away with the banner of silk ; 
The flowers dropped silently, one by one: 

The fire turned to ashes at setting of sun; 

The cage was left open, one warm, sunny day, 
And, beckoned by Summer, the bird flew 


away; 
But the thought haply planted in Elsie’s child- 
heart 
Took root and became of her spirit a part, 
And blossomed in many a ganerous deed, 
Like flowers blooming fair from a wayside 
seed. 


Naw Beprorp, Mass. 


SETH PIPER'S CONTRIVANCE. 


BY F, B, STANFORD. 








Ircaused a good deal of excitement in 
Piperville for some time. Nobody knew 
what it was. Some people said it was one 
thing, others thought it might be something 
else; but everybody agreed that it was rather 
startling to behold on a dark night. A boy 
named Tom Jackson, who had been put 
out of singing-schocl one evening, for mak- 
ing a disturbance, was the first to discover 
it; and it was said that bis hair “‘ stood on 
end” when he rushed back into the school- 
house and shouted to everybody to come 
out. A few moments later all Piperville 
stood out-door in the darkness and wind, 
looking at it—the bright image of a man in 
the sky, holding a long sword raised above 
its head in the right hand, and some- 
thing that glimmered like a lantern in the 
left. First it appeared to be ascending 
straight up; then it paused awhile, and af- 
terward moved off across the river, where 
it remained stationary some minutes. Next 
it came down slowly and hesitatingly, un- 
til.it seemed #]most to touch the top of one 
of the tall pines on the opposite side of the 
river. Then suddenly it went up, up, 
higher and higher, and vanished. 

Not even the schoolmaster attempted to 
explain what it was. Comets, falling stars, 
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the almanac and newspapers; but nothing 
like this mysterious thing had been men- 
tioned. It made everybody feel a trifle 
awed, if not really scared, and the next day 
hardly anything else was talked about. 

“I believe it’s one of those pesky things 
that there’s always pictures of in the front 
of the almanac,” said a boy named Jake 
Pixley. ‘It’s got loose somehow and is 
flyin’ round, I reckon.” 

“Wal, I guess not, sonny,” replied a good- 
natured old man, Uncle Simeon. “ But 
maybe now its the Angel Gabriel a-huntin’ 
for somebody. Jest as like as not that’s 
what ’tis.” 

They were among the crowd gathered 
around the stove in the village grocery store, 
and Seth Piper stood near at hand, listening 
to all that was said. He was a round-faced, 
thick-set, quiet kind of a boy, who never 
talked much, but “always kept up a good 
deal of thinking,” people suid. Any one 
watching him closely on the present occa- 
sion might have fancied he wanted to laugh 
when Uncle Simeon suggested that the 
strange phenomenon was the Angel Gabriel, 
His eyes twinkled and the corners of his 
mouth twitched a little; but he suppressed 
whatever risible feeling he had and con- 
tinued to whittle quietly a stick he held in 
one hand. 

‘‘I don’t believe anything like it has ever 
been seen in this ere part of the world 
before or anywheres else,” said the store- 
keeper. 

“Nor I either,” agreed a bronzed old 
farmer, who was sitting on a barrel and 
resting his cowhide boots on the rim of the 
stove. ‘‘ According to my idee, it’s one of 
those kind of things that don’t turn up 
every day in the year.” 

“I never heared tell of anything like it 
afore,” Uncle Simeon said. 

‘* Tf it was the Angel Gabriel, perhaps he 
was after thieves,” Seth ventmed to sug- 
gest, turning a trifle red and looking around. 
“Thieves!” said the storekeeper, a little 
surprised 

‘‘Thieves! Eh?” queried Uncle Simeon. 
“Why, sonny, what put that idee into your 
head?” 

“Oh! nothing much. TI was only think- 
ing that may be he might light on those 
fellows who've been shearing my sheep 
over on theisland. Stealing the wool, you 
know.” 

Seth let the glance he cast at those about 
him rest just an instant longer, perhaps, on 
Jake Pixley and his brother Dave than on 
any of the others, and then went on whittling 
as before. 

The farmer said that it beat all how 
mean some people could be, and during a 
moment or two the conversation took a 
new turn. Seth was the Widow Piper’s 
boy, for whom all had much respect. The 
sheep were a flock he had raised from a 
few cossets, and everybody knew that the 
money he usually obtained in the Spring 
for their wool helped him to pay for a 
term at the academy in the Winter. Con- 
sequently, those who had a kindly fellow- 
feeling expressed their sentiments; but 
shortly tie phenomenon was the chief topic 
again. Nobody could ever imagine, of 
course, that its appearance really had any- 
thing to do with the wool thieves, or that 
Seth knew anything more about it than he 
did of the man in the moon; yet, strangely 
enough, it turned out in the end that such 
was the fact. 

During the next two weeks, while all 
were on the watch every night for another 
glimpse of the image, Seth was busy 
watching Jake and Dave, whom he sus- 
pected were the guilty ones. He had laid 
several traps to detect them; but without 
success. One night he had cencealed him- 
self among the trees on the island and 
waited for them until daylight; another 
time he patroled around the island in a 
boat; but they always seemed to be aware 
of his movements and elther escaped be- 
fore he could come near or postponed their 
visits till he was out of the way. What 
he was waiting for now, however, was a 
good blustering, dark night, with a breeze 
blowing across the river. Then, if they 
chanced to be on the island, he meant to 
try their courage. 

Asit happened, Jake and Dave Pixley 
also were waiting for about such a night, 





an eclipse or two, and several other celestial | 


. Wonders bad been predicted for the year in 
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raffle the river in waves and make a lone 
some, melancholy noise in the pine-grove 
on the island. Both boys got into their 
boat about ten o’clock and pushed off into 
the darkness very quietly. 

“*They’er all up to the school-house, and 
we can have a clear show, I reckon,” said 
Jake, in a low tone. 

“Go slow and keep quiet 
his brother whispered. 
When they reached the island, they drew 
the boat up carefully and partly hid it 
under some bushes. Then they crept here 
and there stealthily and examined the sur- 
roundings before finally venturing in the 
direction of a long, open shed, where the 
sheep where huddled together. 

‘*Somebow or other, I feel kind of 
shakey,” Jake whispered.’ ‘‘It’s mighty 
risky business.” 

‘Come on and don’t be a calf,” Dave 
growled. 

But before either had gone a dozen steps 
further both crouched down suddenly and 
listened. 

Just over among the gloomy trees at their 
left a dry limb had snapped, and they heard 
it. Fora moment the shadowy outline of 
a man in the same direction was in danger. 
also of being discovered. But they did not 
see it and went on. 

‘It beats all,” the man whispered, keep- 
ing his eyes on them, ‘‘ how mean some peo- 
ple can be. I'll tackle ‘em, though, in a 
minute, without leave or license frem any 
one.” 

He sat down, pulled off his cowhide 
boots, and then began to craw! along on 
bis hands and knees slowly and cautiously 
toward the shed. 

In the meanwhile, over in the village it 
had been noticed that the frightful image 
was again hovering in the sky and every 
one was becoming excited. A sleight-of-hand 
entertainment, which had been astonish- 
ing an audience in the school-house, was just 
finished, and as the crowd came out all saw 
the thing at once. This time it was away 
up high over the river, and was maneuver- 
ing around at a great rate, brandishing its 
sword, swinging its lantern, and now and 
then diving through the darkness, as though 
fighting the wind. 

“Sakes alive! What on earth can it be?” 
Uncle Simeon exclaimed, standing stock- 
still, with his wife Polly clinging to his 
arm. 

“It’s gota heep more gumption than I 
liketo see,” said the storekeeper, nervous- 
ly. ‘‘1 wish it would clear out.” 

In fact, most evetybody felt a little re- 
lieved when it began to move toward the 
island, instead of coming nearer. The 
sleight-of-hand man, however, who wasa 
stranger and a tall, mysterious kind of a 
person, with very long hair, said, coolly, 
“that be guessed he could shoot the thing 
easily enough, if any one would get him a 

o. 
ohans was some hesitation, for the idea 
of shooting at anything of the kind seemed 
rather preposterous at first; but, finally, 
Tom Jackson ran home, and brought back 
a rifle that belonged to his father. The ma- 
gician then loaded it with much delibera- 
tion, in the presence of the wondering 
crowd, gauged the sight carefully, and 
walked away a few yards, to calculate the 
distance. 

“It is too far off,” he said, at length, 
somewhat perplexed; “but, if there’s a 
boat -handy and acouple of you will row 
me out within range of it, I'll show you a 
thing or two about shooting.” 

His bravado and confidence in his skill 
induced the schoolmaster and a stout Iad, 
named Sawyer, to volunteer their services, 
and in the course of seven or eight minutes 
the crowd stood on the bank of the river, 
ghastly silent, listening to the dip of the 
oars and awaiting the turn of events. 

The image, phenomenon, or whatever it 
might be called was now directly over the 
island. Indeed, the man prowling on his 
hands and knees in the shadow of the 
pines (who, it may as well be stated, was 
the bronzed old farmer) had discovered it 
also by this time, and was wishing that he 
might be anywhere else in the world just 
then. Spriging to his feet and seizing a 
heavy stick, be almost held his breath while 
he watched it -slowly descend. If the 


with your oar,” 
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have its own way. It appeared, though, 
to be coming down on him, instead of them, 
and he didn’t want any mistake made, 

In the confusion of the next few mo- 
ments, he saw the young Pixleys run 
out from the shed into an open space 
apd look up at the image, as if they were 
suddenly struck dumb. It was coming 
down faster and faster, and he shouted, at 
the top of his lungs: 

“There they are! There they are, Ga- 
briel, over by the shed!” 

Instantly there followed a loud, sharp 
report, and the old man leaped into the air 
several feet, and then struck out for the 
shore, without hat or boots, wildly intent 
on reaching home, in spite of fire or 


water. 
The three in the boat, a short distance 


away from the island, saw him rush pell- 
mell up and down the shore, and the boy 
Sawyer declared in some trepidation that 
he was the thing itself, with the brightness 
gone; but the magician said, impatiently, 
‘‘Bosh! Nonsense!” and, standing up, 
called out: 

‘* Hello there! Who are you?” 

**Hello!” the old man returned, as soon 
as he could get breath. ‘‘I’m—I guess 
I’m Zekiel Tomkins. Who are you?” 

In a moment or two the boat touched the 
shore, and the magician and the school- 
master sprang out. 

‘* Did you see anything bright come down 
among the trees up yonder, a few minutes 
ago?” the former asked, coolly. 

‘* Yes, sir-ee. I reckon I did,” Mr. Tom- 
kins answered, puffing. 

“Come along, then, and show us where 
it is.” 

‘« Wal, I guess not, stranger. Not while I 
gut legs to run the other way. It’s my 
opinion the tarnation thing is up there 
somewheres busted. You'd better keep 
clear of it.” 

The man of magic laughed contempt- 
uously and walked off to the grove. He 
believed he knew what it was, he said, and 
he meant to see if he hadn't put a hol 
through it. : 

What he found hanging among the limbs 
of the pines perhaps the reader can easily 
guess; but the old farmer and most of the 
waiting crowd across the river were some- 
what taken aback when they saw that the 
mysterious thing was a huge kite, having 
the representation of a man drawn on it 
with damp phosphorus, that shed a bright, 
weird light. It was made of stout, coarse 
paper, colored black, so that no part could 
be visible except the phosphorescent figure. 
This had a common pasteboard mask 
stitched on for a face, and the arms, sword, 
and lantern were also ingeniously fashioned 
of the same material. The magician’s 
bullet had broken part of the main frame 
of the kite, which made it collapse. 

While the store-keeper, Uncle Simeon, 
and everybody else examined the contriv- 
ance over and over, and expressed! them- 
selves in more ways than one about it, 
Seth Piper arrived from somewhere or other, 
a little out of breath, and looked on rather 
anxiously. The thing was the pet inv- 
vention of his mature years and he could 
hardly resist claiming it; but his bump 
of discretion kept him from doingso. At 
any rate, he believed he had succeeded in 
giving those who stole his wool a good 
scare. 

And he had. The next day Jake and Dave 
Pixley were missing, and their boat was 
found floating bottom-side-up in the river. 
A week later Uncle Simeon, who was the 
postmaster, received a crude leiter scrawled 
on wrapping paper, which he posted up 
where all could read it. It ran as follows: 

“Uncle Sim, tf the angell Gabrill is Stil 
hangin round you kan let him no me and Dave 
has left and haint no idear of cumin back write 
of. in hast, JAKE PIXieEy.” 


Jamaica, N. Y. 
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PRESIDENT GARFIELD’s tomb in the Cleve- 
land cemetery is constantly covered with fresh 
flowers. The funeral-car stands within a glass 
house at the base of the hill on which the 
monument is to be placed. A detachment of 
United States troops still guards the vault, 
which is visited daily by hundreds of people. 
An old Southerner and his wife, who said they 
had always been determined rebels until the 
death of Garfield, came to the tomb, the other 
day, and begged, with tears in their eyes, for 
some of the flowers which rested on the 








and finally it arrived. Scarcely a star was 
visible and the wind blew just enough to 





thing really was a judgment on those thiev- 
ing boys, he meant to stand aside and let it 


coffin. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies.” Tux inperexpent, New York.) 








ENIGMA. 

Iam composed of 21 letters. 

My 1,2, 3 are very common in New York 
during the Winter. 

My 5, 6, 7 are very abundant in Portland dur- 
iug Summer. 

My 19, 20, 21 is what many fat people do be- 
tween meals. 

My-4, 17,9 is what tramps often do when 
their clothes get ‘‘seedy”’ and dirty. 

My 17, 20, 18 is very common in the Connecti- 
cut Valley. 

My 9, 2,17 is used in the families of woolen 
manufacturers. 

My 5, 17, 21 was at the \u-ii-g of the Tower 
of Babel. 

My 16, 17, 9 is often worn by military gener- 
als on special occ amons. 

My 3, 17, 15 ministers often preach against 
in church. 

My 9, 10, 8, when rightly understood, makes 
ten. 

I am composed of 21 letters, 9 syllables, 4 
words, 

Am also composed of 131 letters, 38 sylla- 
bles, 29 words. ; 

I mean the same whether read backward or 
forward. 

I was composed and written many centuries 
ago, came over with the Pilgrim Fathers in 
the “*Mayflower,” and have traveled much 
since. having sailed round the globe several 
times, visiting almost every port im the civil- 
ized world. Iam found in the palace of the 
queen, also in the peasant’s cottage, in deep 
mines, on the top of mountains, in the “ saoc- 
tum” of the printer, the office of the lawyer, 
and minister’s study. i have been the suurce 
of much controversy, surprise, and trouble. 

F. 8. W. 

[No answer came with this. Who can guess 
it ?—Ep.] 
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Crosswords: 1, large forest trees; 2, advan- 
tage; 3, cunning; 4, to look for ; 5, used large- 
ly in cake-making; 6, dry; 7, a beverage ; 
8,a coin; 9, shut up; 10, uncommon; I1,a 
grassy plain ; 12, disabled ; 13, beams. 

The Corkscrew, read down, is the name of a 
famous illustrator for the children. E. F. C. 
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Cross Words: 1,8 gift; 2, a drinking-vessel 
with s cover; 3, calm; 4, consumed; 5, a 
vowel ; 6, an insect; 7,a contract. The cen- 
tral letters, read down, give a wate vests. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

Cross Words (5 letters each): 1, to permit ; 2, a 
fetter; 3,a musical instrument ; 4, a language; 
5, to bend the knee ; 6,a damp meadow; 7, a 
portion of the year. The central acrostic is a 
case for a lamp. L. 8. R. 


DROP-LETTER PROVERB. 
N—P—I—S—O—A—N-. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Jan. 12ru. 
DIAGONAL. 
Temperance 
sUbmersion 
peReeption 
tur Bulence 
profUndity 
priviLeges 
preeedEnce 
negligeNce 
nee romanC y 
heliotropE 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


H MAVIS8 

LEO ENEMY 

HENRY TONGS 

ORB HABIT 

Y OLIV2Z 

J DEISM 
TAG 
JAMES 
wir ‘ng 


GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLx.—Frederi¢, May, 
Fishing, Woods, Frederic. Trout, Bass, Iron, 
Cook, Smoke, May, Pan-bandle, Racket, Fear, 
Little Rock, Sandwich, Milk, Woods, Duck, 
Frederic, Disma), Lookout, Fishing. 
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We parted in the Winter, 
And from the distant hill 
She watched my ship sail outward, 
O’er the waters cold and still. 
I could not see the teardrop 
t glistened in her eye, 
Nor her dainty ’kerchief waving 
one the frosty sky ; 
But I knew her heart was breathing 
A gentle word of prayer, 
I knew her eye wes streamin 
And her ’kerchief waving there. 
I said, before I left her: 
‘* Farewell, my love, farewell! 
I am sailing to the sunshine 
And the land where myrtles dwell ; 
But still my longing fancy 
Will turn to rest with thee— 
My Snowflake on the mountain 
8 more than all to me!”’ 


You know how the pure snow melteth 
When the Winuter’s cold is sped ; 
Ay, so before that ship returned 
My sweet Snowflake was dead. 


—All the Year Round. 





THE ATOMIC THEORY. 


THe following extract from Wurtz’s 
**The Atomic Theory” gives as clear and 
succinct an account as we are acquainted 
with of the vortex theory of atoms, which 
is now gaining adherents: 

‘* In these later times a theory has arisen 
which seems to give a mathematical dem- 
onstration, and even an experimental illus- 
tration of the indivisibility or, rather, of 
the peculiar and eternal individuality of 
atoms. I refer to the vortex atoms of Sir 
William Thomson. 

‘*Chemists can form an idea of this vor- 
tex motion by recalling to mind the rings 
which rise in still air whenever a bubble of 
phosphoretted hydrogen bursts upon the 
surface of water, and the rings which cer- 
tain smokers are able to make are familiar 
to all. An apparatus has been constructed 
by which they may be produced at will. 
It is a wooden box, one side of which is 
furnished with a circular opeping and the 
other formed of a tightly-stretched cloth. 
In the interior of the box fumes of sal am- 
moniac sre produced, which are driven out 
by a sharp blow on the elastic side. A ring 
of smoke is then seen to issue from the 
opening and to move freely through the 
room. In this ring all is motion and, in- 
dependently of the motion of translation, 
the smoke particles roll over each other and 
execute a rotatory motion in every section 
of the ring. These motionstake place from 
the interior toward the exterior of the ring, 
in the direction of the motion of transla- 
tion, so that the entire mass of air, or the 
smoke which forms the ring, revolves con- 
tinually round a circular axis, which forms, 
as it were, the nucleus of the ring. There 
is this remarkable faet in this rotatory mo- 
tion that all the particles which are sit- 
uated upon ove of the curves which can be 
drawn in each section of the ring are indis- 
solubly tied down to their circular paths, 
and can never quit them, so that the whole 
mass of the vortex ring will be always 
formed of the same particles. This theo- 
rem was proved by Helmholtz in 1858. 
This eminent physicist has analyzed the 
vortex motions which would exist in a per- 
fect fluid, free from all friction. He has 
proved that in such a medium vortex rings, 
bounded by a system of vortex lines, are 
formed of an invariable quantity of the 
samé liquid molecules, so that rings 
can move and even change their form 
without the connection of their constituent 
parts ever being broken. They will con- 
tinue to revolve, and nothing will be able 
to separate them, divide them, or destroy 
them. Those existing in the liquid will 
exist there forever and new ones can only 
be excited in it by a creative act. 

“The smoke-rings of which we have 
spoken above would givea perfect repre- 
sentation of these liquid vortex rings if they 
were formed and moved in a perfect fluid 
They are not so; but such as can be formed 
cao serve for the demonstration of some 

roperties of matter in vortex motion. 
They are endowed with elasticity and can 
change their form. The circle is their 
position of equilibrium, and when their 
form is altered they oscillate round this 
position and finally reassume the _ ciscu- 
lar form; but, if we try to cut them, they 
recede before the knife or bend roand it, 
without allowing themselves to be injured. 
They give, therefore, a material representa- 
tion of something which would be indivisi- 
ble. And when two rings meet each other 
they behave like two solid, elastic bodies. 
After the impact they vibrate energetically. 
It is a singular fact that when two rings 
are moving in the same direction, so that 
their centers are situated upon the same 
line and their planes perpendicular to this 
line, the hinder ring contracts contihually, 
whilst its velocity increases; the ring in ad- 
vance, on the contrary, expands,/ and its 
velocity decreases, until the r has 
passed it, when the same ac recom- 
mences,so that the rings alternately pass 
through each other, but through all these 
changes of form and ocity each pre- 
serves its own individwality and these two 
circular masses of move through the 
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air as if they were something perfectly dis- 
tinct and independent. These curious ex- 
periments were made in 

“ Helmholtz, therefore, 
the fundamental properties of matter in 
vortex motion, and Sir William Thomson 
has stated: This perfect medium and these 
vortex rings which move through it repre- 
sent the universe. A fluid fills all space, 
and what we call matter are portions of 
this fluid which are animated with vortex 
motion. There are innumerable legions of 
very small fractions or portions; but each 
of these. portions is perfectly limited, dis- 
tinct from the entire mass and distinct 
from all others, not only in its own sub- 
stance, but in its mass and its mode of mo- 
tion—qualities which will preserve forever. 
These portions are atoms. Inthe perfect 
medium which contains them all none of 
them can change or disappear, none of 
them can be formed spontaneously. Every- 
where atoms of the same kind are consti- 
tuted after the same fashion and are en- 
dowed with the same properties. It is well 
known, in fact, that the atoms of hydrogen 
vibrate exactly in the same periods whether 
we heat them ina Geissler’s tube, observe 
them in the sun, or in the most distant 
nebule.” 


THE WIND AS A MOTIVE POWER. 








TURNING, now, to sources of energy de- 
rived from sun heat, let us take the wind 
first. When we loak at the register of 
British shipping and see 40,000 vessels, of 
which about 10,000 are steamers and 30,000 
sailing ships, and when we think how vast 
an absolute amount of horse-power is de- 
veloped by the engines of those steamers, 
and how considerable a proportion it forms 
of the whole horse-power taken from coal 
annually in the whole world at the present 
time, and when we consider the sailing 
ships of other nations, which must he 
reckoned in the account, and throw in the 
little item of windmills, we find that, even 
in the present day of steam ascendency, 
old-fashioned wind still supplies a large 
part of all the energy used by man; but, 
however much we may regret the time 
when Hood’s young lady, visiting the fens 
of Lincolnshire, at Christmas, and, writing 
to her dearest friend in London (both sixty 
years old now, if they are alive), describes 
the delight of sitting in a bower and looking 
over the wintry plain, not desolate, because 
‘‘windmills lend revolving animation to 
the scene,” we caunot shut our eyes to the 
fact of a lamentable decadence of wind- 
power. Is this decadence permanent or 
may we hope that it is only temporary? 
The subterranean coal-stores of the world 
are. becoming exbausted, surely and not 
slowly, and the price of coal is upward 
bound—upward bound, on the whole, 
though, no doubt, it will have its ups and 
downs in the future, as it has had in the 
past, and as must be the casein respect to 
every marketable commodity. When the 
coal is all burned, or long before it is al) 
burned, when there is so little of it left and 
the coal-mines from which that little is to 
be excavated are sd distant and deep and 
hot that its price to the consumer is greatly 
higher than at present, it is most probable 
that windmills or wind-motors in some 
form will again be in the ascendant, and 
that wind will do man’s mechanical work, 
on land, at least, in proportion compar- 
able to its present doing of work at sea,— 
Sir Wrii1aM THomson. 





DR. LEONARD BACON. 


Ir certainly did cost something—this con- 
sideration toward every man. without re- 
spect of persons. But it paid, in kind. 
Whatever bitterness had been against him 
from time to time was, in the long run, over- 
come with good; and of late years, when 
that ‘‘ good gray head that al] men knew ” 
was seen about New Haven streets, ‘‘the 
eye that saw him blessed him.” I am not 
sure that I ever heard him allude toan 
public honor paid to him or to any ybenama 
ment from high places. I am certain that 
he was deeply gratified when Harvard ina 

uliarly fluttering way made him LL.D.; 
eerie had to depend op the newspapers 
for the knowledge of any such incident. 
It was quite different with the expression 
of respect and love from a person of humble 
position or of some opposing party. Such 
a thing as this he always remembered and 
loved to speak of. The hovor that, perhaps, 
he was proudest of came to him thirty years 
ago, when we were about starting for Eu- 
rope abd the East, and there were man 
generous gifts made him and grateful w 
spoken. Father O'Reilly, parish priest, 
called at the door, and, with t delicacy 
of feeling, asked that he might be allowed 
to add 5 piece to the rest, ‘‘as an ex- 
poe of his respect for a good map.” 

‘ather came back delighted once froma 
pastoral visit in a humble suburb, because 
an Irish laboring man, whom he did vot 
know, had stopped with uncovered head to 
say: ‘‘We are very much plazed to see 
your riverence in our part of the town.” 
And he was very much moved in telling 
we, & few years since, how a neighboring 
pastor, about to remove, after a few years’ 
service, had called pry good-bye, and had 
said with tears: “Before I came to New 


Haven I regarded you with suspicion and] 


You and rut yodanWrs You “aanss 
; Bacon, D. D., ad $s Congregation- 


Dr. HamMonp says, when you stick your 
finger in your ear, the seaing. Sonwn you bear 
is the circulation Im your r. Probably 
when you stick in a lead-pénell the same roar. 
img which you then Bear i¢ the circulation o¢ 
sap in the pencil. 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WituuM J, Coveruin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says :'‘*In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 


BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had 2 hole in 
my lung as big as a half doliar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up bope ; but « friend told me ot Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“*T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than al? 
the otber medicines I have taken since my 
sickness.’’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 
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Boldeverywhere’ Boo. ket. 
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HampsreanD, Mp., 
Dec. 2d, 1881. 


I have been suffering 
from Consumption for 
two years. Advised by 
a friend, I tried ‘‘ Piso’s 
Cure,” and, after taking 
three bottles, I am en- 
tirely cured. 


F. T. Houck. 
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farm and Garden, 


The Agricewitural Editor will be glad to reeetve any 
suggestions, or that 


In order to have a good bed of strawberries, 
it must be well cared for daring the Pall and 
Winter. Formerly, but few growers of this 
delicious fruit covered the vines, but left them 
exposed to the severe cold of Winter and 
alternate freezing and thawing during the early 
Spring months; but of late our bést growers 
give the vines a light covering and are usually 
well repaid for the trouble. The cultivated 
berry is not so hardy a fruit as the wild berry, 
and, although some of the latter are occasion- 
ally killed by the cold of our severe Northern 
Winters, they usually survive, and yield a 
good crop of berries in very many of our flelds 
and pastures, Some sorte of “ garden" straw- 
berries are more hardy than others. Those 
kinds that originated in our Northern States 
will ordinarily withstand the effecte of our 
Winters much better than the sorts that orig- 
inated in the Southern States, Very much, 
however, will depend on the vigor of the 
plants, their size, and time they have been 
“set.” The fank-growing varieties are usu- 
ally more hatdy than those of smaller Ee 
though vet always producing so good frait. 

It is very important that the strawberry-bed 

should be @@ located that water will mot 

‘stand,’ for any length of time at least, 

on any portion of ‘t. Sometimes this is 

the case, and more plants are lost in this man- 

ner than simply by extreme cold weather, Do | 
not mulcly too early. November fs the 

month in whieh to cover the plants. Perhaps 

the latter part will be early enough, depend- 

ing, of course, on the locality, no less than the 

condition of the plants. Pot-grown plants 

usually are better rooted, but still should re- 

ceive the same gare as ordinary ground-layers. 

Hay, straw, cora-stalke, and other litter of this 

sort will do and is much beter than leaves. 

The latter are apt to be too migratory—now on 

the bed and anon somewhere else; in fact, 

they are blowr off, and so are practically of 

but little value. Cover deep enough, so that 

the plants will not be injured by the severe 

freezing during’ the Winter and also the ton- 

stant freezing and thawing in Spring. If the 

bed is asmall og¢, poles may be placed on the 

litter, a short distance apart, the better to keep 

the muleh in place. A bed properly covered 

will well repay the trouble, while the removal of 
the mulch fn Spring, raking between the rows, 

in order to keep the fruit elean, will add very 

much to its appearance, if not to its quality. 

In the field whete the frufti¢ grown for the 

market not so much pains may be taked, al- 

though all of the vines should be covered. 

Iu mulching, se@ that every plant has a proper 
amount of litter scattered over the crown of 
the plant, for if this part is unprotected it Js of 
but little use to mulch atall. Cover the small, as 
well as the largé plante. Perhaps another sea- 
son’s growth will make quite # difference in 

their size and fruitfulness, At the present 
time there are some sorts that do bettér in 

beavy soils than on light, bence the grounds 
cold and mére apt to retain moisture tian 

lighter s0fls. One of the largest growers of 
strawberries im Western Massachusetts lately 
raid to the writer: “The protection of the 
strawberry plagt»io Winter is considered by 
some growerate be somewhat unimportant; bat 
an experienc® of more than twenty years ip 
growing for market has taught me that 
it will w ¥ one to cover the plants tn the 
Fall and keepthem covered until freezing and 
thawing is followed by warmer weather. “I 
have tested,” sald he, ‘‘many varieties, and [ 
have yet to see the sort that is not benefited 
by proper mulching. Not only are the plants 
more vigorous end productive, bat the dize 
and qhality of the fruit fs very much Ini- 
proved.”’ A little care and attention in mulch- 
ing will often save very mapy plants. Our 
most successful growers, who obtaim from 250 
to 300 busbels of Herries to. the acre, Gould 
hardly expect anech large ¢rope ff their beds 
were not propetig pretected, and plants that 
yield from fifteen to twenty berries each 
might be assured were they not exposed to the 
severe blasts of a long, cold Winter, 

SUFFIELD, CONN. 
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PRESSURE FOR ENSILAGE. 
BY JAMES W. DARROW. 


No little drawback to the present system of 
preserying fodder fn ailos 1s the lsborious and 
clumsy method of obtaining pressure. There 
has been but little diseussion concerning this 
particular phase of the silo qnestion, The 
fact seemed to have been taken for granted 
thet an enormous pressure is pecessary to the 
perfect preservation of the ensilage. This 











idea, perbaps, originaced os with Mr. Bailey, 
of Massachusetts, who was among the first to 
advocate the use of the silo in this country. 
At any rate, in his account of filling the silo, 
he says: “ Upon the top of the ensilage I put 
about one foot of straw, uneut, Then I com- 
menced at one end and floored it over by lay- 
fog 1}-inch plank crosswise the entire length. 
Upon this oor 1 put about 25 tons of bowlders.” 
While this may have kept the ensilage in good 
condition, I think that a less amount of prese- 
ure-would have done quite as well and much 
less labor would have been required. During the 
past Summer] yisited a silo just constructed in 
concrete by an enterprising farmer in Eastern 
New York. One apartment of the silo, in size 
ebout 16x16x10 fect, was Giled with green 
elover, carefully trod down. On this were 
thrown a couple of wagon-loads of rye in the 
sheaf, the weight of which would not exceed a 
ton and a half or two tons. It was an experi- 
ment, and there wag great doubt, both on the 
part of the owner of the silo and bis neighbors, 
astothe result. However, I am now informed 
that, on opening the silo this Winter, the en- 
silage was found to be in an excellent condi- 
tion and was eaten eagerly by the stock. If 
the air can be kept from the fodder, it is all 
that is necessary ; and, if this can be done ‘by 
less pressure, as we have shown it can, or 
acidity would have been present, then a vast 
amount of heavy labor in placing and remov- 
ing these bowlders twice & year can be dis- 
pensed with, and every farmer rightly wishes 
to cut down the amount of heavy lugging on 
the farm to a minimum. 

New Yore Orrv. 


SOME TREES FOR THE LAWN. 








Amone valuable hardy trees are the mem- 
Boers of the entire genus of maples. Here, 
amid fringing shrubs or standing singly on 
their outskirts, we find still other interesting 
kinds. Acer COolehicum rubrum recalls the 
Japanese maples, for it, too, is a Japanese 
maple and a very peculiar one. It grows and 
looks somewhat like Acer striatum or Pennsyl- 
vanicum, a species that seems almost identi- 
cal, at least, im appearance, with more than 
one species fn Asia and Japan, Acer Colchi- 
cum\rubrum 1s properly Acer mono or latum 
and grafts only fairly on the Norway maple, 
the stock generally used. It is, indeed, difi- 
cult to propagate, at best, and, therefore, rare 
The charm of the tree Mes inits red twigs 


its re@ second growth tm late Sum- 
mer and early Fall. Much of the tree, espe- 
cially in Summer, remains green, so that the 
bumerons brilliant red leaves create a bean- 
tiful variegated effect. The green leayes have 
angtlar lobes and a neat, elegant appearance, 
that would alone render the tree very attract- 
ive. The position this tree oceupies ou our 
lawn 16 somewhat sheltered, for it is not 
always and everywhere entirely hardy. Sev- 
eral curious varieties or closely allied forms 
of this maple come to us also from Japan. 
Some of them are mottled with white In odd 
fashion, while others bear pure snow-white 
leaves, which, unlike the white-leaved Acer 
Negendo, endare Summer heat and sun per- 
fectly well. Unfortunately, these forms are 
still more difficult than Acer Golehicum rubrum 
to propagate and Jess bardy. 

1 should take notice, also, bere of one or two 


pNorway maples, new and rare, that are very 


charming on the lawn and perfectly hardy, 
after the manner of all Norway maples. Acer 
platancides Lorbergit is deeply cut as to its 
leaves, with the young growth of a more or 
lesa reddish color. Acer platanoides Schwerd- 
leerit ig the finest of these Norway maples, 


Pwnieh are well represented on this lawn. The 


large, striking leaves take on the most brilliant 
red in June, and in August and September the 
second growth glows richly amid the general 
green of the foliage. These trees are special- 
ly valuable, because they belong to the Nor- 
way maple species, in most senses our best 
hardy shade-tree. 

Passing out on the main lawn, we note a 
single tree of very distinguished appearance, 
quite distinct from anything we have ob- 
served before. It is the golden catalpa. 
One of our most. effective lawn trees is the 
catalpa. Broad, massive foliage, shadowy and 
most grand, characterizes the effect of this 
tree. It retains ite foliege, moreover, late in 
Fall, grows rapidly, and by its large, promi-+ 
nent appearance impresses the eye from the 
most distant part of the lawn. Conceive ‘all 
this effective folfage then painted with solid 
golden tints, and you have the golden catalpa 
(Catalpa syringafolia aurea) which we note 
here on the lawn in question. The young 
growth is, of course, most, promineut, 
and im Fall the richness of coloring 
is often very ¢triking, amid the widespread 
dullness of “Incipient ‘leafdecay: Long 
clusters of white fragrant flowers are also fine 
in August, which is very late for sweet-scented 











Arclia Japonica, of which there is fine 


T HE’ INDEP ENDENT: 


aud rich, red foliage in June, and also in | 





. Specimen, is comparatiy: ge A very in- 
teresting. It ts a’ sy 4 

umbrelia-like bead. The leaves are very 
large, curiously or deeply @ivided, and sur- 
mount branches and trunk of thorny or prickly 
habit. Altogether, it is « 

tree and very hardy. It bears in Fall long, 
waving clusters of brownish purple fruit or 
seed-vessels, which characterize the tree. The 
flower is, of course, quite as effective as that 
of the common Aralia spinosa, or devil’s walk- 
ing-stick. It also affects soil of moderate 
fertility, having, doubtless, the failing of the 
family—viz., throwing up shoots or suckers 
from the roots. Deep, rich soil would, there- 
fore, in all probability, aggravate this fail- 


On a gentle slope near one tide of the lawn, 
where the effect of a weeping tree may be 
most happily presented, is a new pendulous 
Japan cherry. We have long had small weep- 
ing cherries, round-headed, neat, and very sym- 
metrical, well fitted to perform an ornamental 
part on the lawn, similar to that accomplished 
by the Portugal laurel, which fs not hardy in 
our portion of the United States. The weep- 
ing cherry on this lawn 1é a Gifferent affair. It 
is tall, vigorous, and in every way like a eom- 
mon fruit-bearing cherry, except that it weeps, 
And it literally does weep. No deciduous tree, 
if we except the beech, does its weeping in 
more persistent, charming, and original fashion 
than this cherry. The flowers, moreover, in 
early Spring are very attractive, fairly covering 
the tree with smal] pink blossoms. Combin- 
ing, as it does, s0 many ornamental qualities 
with a bardy and easily-propagated nature, it 
forms unquestionably a lawn plant of much 
value. 

But come with me down by thestream. There 
are some interesting plants in that region. 
First, let me call your attention to a weeping 
deciduous cypress (Tazodium distichum pendu- 
hem). It is quite new, although in most ways a 
simple Southern cypreas, with aJl that cypress’s 
soft, featbery grace and elegant outline. The 
brownish red bark and erect stem of the 
Southern cypress are also there, bat added 
to these qualities is the great charm of weep- 
ing curves, persistent and distinctly drooping. 
This cypress may be now and then a little 
eccentric in habit, but usually curves soberly 
downward, Like its parent type, it enjoys 
moist soi), indeed, detests dry, sandy quarters, 
In this section of the lawn there are several 
{oteresting alders, the natural haunts of which 
are moist places. Almis firma and one or two 
other Japanese alders are specially interesting, 
with their green, ball-like seed-vessels and 
shining, elegant foliage at all seasons, I like 
to note these alders, for their presence here 
shows regard for ¢ genus of plants too much 
neglected.; Here also grow several interest- 
ing Japanese willowe—Saliz Sieboldii and a curi- 
ous dwarf, Salia eericea pendula, 

The ashes are seemingly out of favor with 
some lawn planters, yet we ought to see them 
more freely used, for prejudice in this case {s 
entirely unfounded. They are hardy and not 
more prone to disease than other ornamental 
species, and they are all possessed of beauty 
as varied even as maples or elms. Many will 
recal) the ‘round, rich, symmetrical elegance 
of the walnut-leaved ash (Frezinus juglandi- 
Solia), as well as the beauty of the more common 
American and European ash (F. Americana and 
F. Huropea). Come with me, however, and look 
at this aucuba-leaved ash (F. Zuropea aucube- 
Solia). What a rich mottled gold dyes the 
leaf and how attractive the roundish outlive 
of its shining foliage. Near by is Frazvinus 
punctata, still more beautifully shaded with 
gold. But these comparatively old variegated 
ashes are thrown into tbe shade almost by the 
curious tinte and forms of two or three new 
varieties. Note this Frazinus Huropea concavi- 
folia, with ite white and rosy tints marking 
strohgly the young growth alike in Summer 
and in Fall, until at « distance one readily 
fancies the tree crowned with fich-hued flow- 
ers. The entire young leaf in this case is 
more or less mottled with white and rose. 
Another ash, to which I want to draw at- 
tention, has light green, attractive foliage, 
bat it is epecially noteworthy for the curiously 
perfect curves of its downward-drooping 
branches and leaves. This ts Frazinus scolop- 
enditfolia, Then there is the Japan ash (7. 
elonza Japonica), distinguishable by its smal! 
leaves and drooping, graceful form. The 
Japan silverteaved ash (F. Japonica argentea) 
is likewise represented by a good specimen. It 
is one of the best and most constant of variega- 
ted-leaved trees. The leaves are broadly 
edged with sivery white, which ‘sometimes 
suffases the entire leaf. There isalso a golden 
and equally attractive variety of this Japan 
ash. The cut-leayed form of the ash ia found 
in Frazinus Jasonica serratifolia and we have 
the dwarf form of ashes illustrated by 7. Zu- 
ropes gtrovirens, @ eurious tree, of almost 
diminttive habit, witb dark-green curled 
leaves fairly hugging the stem. I like to 
Geet ah ote they are neglected un- 





















BRAINS IN FARMING. 


Tum farmer should at this time review bis 
past year’s labor, see where the successes lie, 
but none the less find oat where failures have 
come. January (that is, mid-Winter) work~ 
should be largely of that kind that does not 
show for much at the time that itis done. A 
person may sit down and go over a long series 
of causes and effects; he may even arrange 
them and deduce some principle, or a rule for 
future action; and another person, sitting by, 
may say that bis friend has been doing 
nothing—throwing his time away. It is the 
doing of just such jobs of thinking as these 
that moves the world. Itis the thinker that 
rules the universe of matter, and asthestruggle 
for existence deepens he is the one that is to 
win in the race. Some one has said that any- 
one could get rich inthe early days of gold 
mining in California, but as the race for the 
rich metal became difficult the brains began to 
tél. Any one can steer a ship in a clear sea; 
but a man who knows must be at thehelm ina 
stormy passage alongs dangerous coast. So 
itisin farming. In the early days of our agri- 
culture, when the soil was rich with the ac- 
cumulated plant-food of centuries, it did not 
require much thinking to get a fair yield of 
corn, The weeds had not yet imyaded our 
lands and it was not even necessary to hoe the 
crop to keep it clean. Something like this ex- 
uberant farmiug still exists in the interior, 
and will in every region where a rich visgin 
soil is the storehouse from which the farmer 
draws bis income. As a country grows older, 
the soil loses its native fertility, weeds en- 
croach upon and, if allowed, usurp the ground, 
and a struggle begins which must be continued 
so long as farming lasts. It is at this point 
that the “brain manure’”’ bas saved many a 
farmer, because he has enriched the soil with a 
thoughtful system of rotation of crops and a 
judicious raising of roots and farm-stock. The 
demand is steadily increasing for the fertilizer 
that lies somewhere beneath the scalp, and 
when the new lands of the West become 
settled, as is rapidly being done, we shall 
also settle into a methodical and systematic 
agriculture, that would surpass our grand- 
fathers as much as our present wholesale crop- 
ping in the Far West does the English landlord 
and visitor. 

There is no dodging the fact that year by 
year we are coming nearer to the farming that 
prevails in Europe, that is called intensive 
farming, in distinction from much of oars, that 
is called extensive. When the aim isto grow 
the largest possible paying crops upon a few 
acres, we shall come to those conditions which 
foster the highest form of agriculture and 
theone where skill wil] be at a premium ; or, to 
put it im another form, when farming will be 
governed by well‘defined and well-understood 
principles—in short, we shall have what is, for 
the lack of a better term, called ‘scientific 
farming.”” I do mot mean by that that we shall 
have a chemical laboratory on every farm, or 
that one cow will be known to differ from 
another by the per cent. of albuminoids in her 
milk ; but I do mean that the farmer will have 
such a knowledge of bis soil, the crops that it 
grows, and the animals that eat these crops 
that be will adjast the three to the mutual ad- 
vantage ofeach. He will realize fully that the 
soil must be fed and will know what he 
must feed it, and also have some knowledge of 
the best means of procuring the necessary food 
for his crops. All this, it is seen, demands 
knowledge and knowledge presupposes brains 
and brain-work. 

We are steadily and surely coming (and it is 
already open to many) to the time when the 
farmer must he a;deep student and the text- 
book is his acres. The men of scientific train- 
ing will be able to teach him scientific methods, 
but they cannot do even that much unless the 
mind isopen to thetruth. Takeall things into 
account, the successful farmet of the future 
will know more about his own farm—ite 
eapacities, weak .and strong points—better 
than any one else, It is evident, then, that our 
eoming farmer must be es full of good judg- 
ment or, to put it in a homely phrase, good 
common sense ‘Sas an egg is full of meat.” 
To be such a farmer demandsa careful atten- 
tion to that part of man’s nature which is 
styled the thinker. In short, the upshot of 
my farm-notes for January is that now is the 
best time in the year to increase the stock of 
that fertilizer so much to be in demand in the 
future, the chemical symbol of which is 
B-R-A-I-N-8S.—Ovuntry Gentleman. 


DISEASED TEETH OF HORSES. 


horses throughout the. country 

suffer from decayed and aching teeth ; but our 
veterinary writers have failed to give us symp- 
toms indicating difficulties of this character, — 

wed ok Thavd) piven this braneh of veterinary — 
science my especial attention for twelve years, 
I will give tothe readers of your valuable pa- 
per, the symptoms indicating indicating diseased or de 
Tckive teeth. It ts geverally supposed by borse 



























. XIRGINI ihe AND atalege 
seven years old and upwapd, and. are brought OD %r oa ag ieee cere = 


of the teeth. ‘These Siarp corners cat and 
wound the cheek upen the inside, eau 

horse'to turn bis head to one side while | 

or Griving; also “drool,” or froth at 
mouth, while driving or eating. 

Next we find split molarteeth.- The cause of 
this ifficulty I have not fully decided, but 
think it is done by the horse getting some hard 
substance between the teeth while eating, 
which breaks the enamel or hard covering of 
the tooth. The feed then crowds into the cav- 
ity ; the tooth decays. The cavity grows deeper, 
the provender is pressedin #ighter) utils pom 
tion of the tooth is spitoff and Han hp ed aa! 
the gum, ¢ausing the Horse to “ quid’ 
that is, drop quids of partly-masticated hay 
from the mouth. The horse gradually loses 
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tooth, and the colt ate as though he was 


starving, and has since gained flesh rapidly | HARRISBURG, Pa., and 22 College Place, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE, INDEPENDENT, | 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


from a disposition of bony matter at the bot- 

tom of the alvelus, anfl the decayed tooth wears 

away until the opposing tooth presses against £ 

the gum, causing the horse ontold te misery and 4 gv Bs 
Vy 





Long molar teeth are found in horses from 


about inthis manner: Whenever atooth decays 
the opposing tooth rises outof its socket, 





loss of flesh. You willalso notice that it takes 
longer for him toest his allowance. Ulcerated Cathartic and Alterative. Is « tl 
molar teeth in the upper jaw may be known by 


enlargements below the eye on the side of the known specific for Constipation, Indiges ] 


face,which in many instances break onthe out- | tiom, and all disordefy of the Stomach, 
side and discharge athick whitematter. Thisis | Liver,-end Kidneys) 

the case when the first, second, or third molar Ninety years’ popular use attests ite purity, 
tooth is affected ; but when the fourth, fifth, or of this 
sixth molar is diseased then there is a discharge 
from the nostril upon the affected side, having 
a very obnoxious odor. After the disease has 
existed for some time there is a slight dis- 
ebarge from the other nostril, and the horse 
breathes hard, especially when driven fast, 
caused by filling up of the nasa] passage. The 
only remedy is the extraction of the tooth, and 
then open the head from the outside, in order 
to remove the accumulated concrete pus or 
hardened matters from the guttural pouches 
and clean out the pagal passage; and e cure is 
certain. 

Ulcerated molars inthe lewer jaw may be 
known by bard, bony bunches on the lower jaw. 
In some cases there is not much enlargement, 
but a fistula sore, that cannot be cured until the 
tooth is taken out. This difficulty is usually 
found fa colts, and is caused by the retention of 
the milk-tooth, which does not absorb fast 
ay = to permit r= Be ge _—_ 7 a 

; consequen 
faliows- ‘Tha reneby ie tot eatecetve vooth 
and remove all "aieoaeed atigne to ma fe the pope, | 
and the sore will heal rosny } 
instances will absorb. In a me long — 
ing there is very tue spmention the t 
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FOR 1882 18 AN apeevennytes BOOK OF 150 PAGES, TWO COLORED 
PLATES, and 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS the CHOICEST FLOWERS, 
PLANTS and VEGETABLES, and DIRECTIONS FOR GROWING. it is 
handsome enough for the Center Table or a Holiday. ri Posi 
Office address, with 10 Cents, and B will send you copy 
Cost. allen cae ; 












THE INDEPENDENT, 


WKOME™ subjects the soll to the Aetiod of 5 Urus 

tting, Lifting, Turning process of double rows of STEEL, COULTERS, the peculiar shape and 
flesh and the owner wonders what is the mat Resear hah ive tarmenne cutting power. The entire absence of Spikes or in 
ter with the horse: Only a few weeks ago my evoids pulling up rubbish. It is especially adapted to inverted sod, hard clay, and “ land,’ 
attention was called to a two-year-old colt that | Where other Barrows utterly fail, and it also works perfectiy on light soll. 
was affected in thts way and could not even eat tent ON TRIAL to any responsible farmer in any part of the United States. 


grass and was very poor. I extracted the WASH # BROTHER; Sole Manufa orere): 
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‘has for sale the following named fine Steel Engray 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent,| postpaid, "6 satly eddtest upod récvipt of \the 
_ | very low prices named, 


‘THE “FIRST Sean Ret a 


——— OF THE ae wre 


on ais 


EX-PRESIDENT U. & GRANT. Size, 16x90... 1,00 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20, 1.00 
x-ViCE PRESIDEN? SCHUYLER COLFak 


same time to othe 






























f° 1 882. 


4 tora Order other periodicals 
to their ad yantage to send their 
office. Any of the 
lied, in con- 
DENT, Omfreceipt of 
ja the regular sub- 


Tux 
Al possis. "When nedtber 
Lheoe ons hy ee Hh 93 
LETTER. 
aah ty 9D a 
) the Seealetal 
e _- -ontthe mongzin advance | 
Dui Qo. 850 400 ee aad eae 
. 850 4M) nik ae teak no leuk OF PUERUED Snoe 
ee - 850 40 of the paper 1s ramclent receipt 
oung Peoplet Weekly). 18% 150 gabeoriotio Receipts for 3 
Ss dvededties 2 6 8 00 date of peru se retina 
240 2 7% attached to the paper, whi 
"s Living Age.............. 7&0 13 , EACLE: eg pea 
) ée ' ' Co., N Lgl Street, 
ees rrtesber - SON | (9 Mabe sete te natant tance ee 
hah f oe 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 800), Ooh. |! eh bed heey 
Weekly Tribune.5...2J-.).:4.-494 1601 200] **"®- 





THE: INDEPENDENT: |. 


ENGRAVINGS, 


TION MATION,” ty Pitobta, Mire 
of Sheet, Sf weet ee fae 


Richie the Mam sea “aon 


PPrerrrerrerrrrirrtr tri irre 


dodsbbcdiockcdodededde daha. 1 0 





BF ecprseryueneneet Seemoner 
wis “uikkh tive ov inhatas! LivcoLy.” 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


















































Numbers (postage free). 
sed (6 mos.) (postage ‘resi... 





° Number a week), os ? Cegrerorees 
e su 


rae ubecription wit ne mW sibaciber, ta 6 









~ Sample Copies Free upe= applicatien. 
xr Woe al remitiances payable to the order of 











sn aaemn OF ADVERTISING, 





IULOSTRATED ADVRRTISEMERTS, 4) 
ltime. cbdéccde Be chockobeldeceeccececee te / 
» 4 times (one mont ‘Be. 
a 2 =i ee 
i“  ttmetves *  dissmarcdcee a 





POBLISHSR's Nopiens.. rr | Dewan Pun. bearn 

PIN ANCl +=) “ 
ors a me 

re er 


Tan INDEPENDEME 
261 Breadway, New York Otes. 
rc 


ee 


We have had so man pics & ee 
Bidders for Tux Inp e change 



















OSCAR WILDE. 


AND THE EDITOR OF 


“THE SUN.” 


A reporter of ‘*‘ The Tribune ’’ called 
apon poet, Oscar Wilde, and in Sun- 
day’s issue of jes tae ts the fol- 
lowing reply of Mr. te one of 
oe qtestions concerning gentlemen’s 
ress: 


coneruity. Ong, es St © Pr te ‘ve 


4eo premature, 


The editor of ** The Sun’? wrote a 
very intelligent article in Sunday’s ise 
sue of that paper, and, among other 
things, said: 


wwe nether it is the reouts sofa general 
vauce in r 
can be uo doub tT matt ore ‘une = ey 
Seat) saetaee, wrtacerrtic 
country men are. re ressing 474 els 
they aoed te i 

Without doubt, both Oscar Wilde and 
the Editor of “ The Sun” have ex- 
amined the new overcoats just intro- 
duced by Baldwin the Clothier. These 
overgarments are an evidence of the 
highest art known in the construction of 
Men’s Wear, and in every respect equal 
to the best custom work, while the ce 
is one-third less. If they have not done 
so, both the Poet and the Editor are in- 
vited to call and try on the overcoats ree 
ferred to, at the retail warerooms of 
Baldwin the Clothier, New York and 
Brooklya. 





CHICKERING # 
‘PIANO, 


THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT 
CHICKERING PIANO is away IN ADVANCE OF 
ALL COMPETITORS in its MANY POINTS OF EX- 
CELLENCB OVER ALL. It has NO SUPERIOR 
NOR EQUAL IN THE WORLD. Thisis THEONLY 
PIANO ACTION that is INSENSIBLE TO ATMOS- 
PHERIC CHANGES. 

Send for Cireular and Price Liat. 

All persons wishing to > parchase (or ewamine) 

inetr are resp ly imvited to visit our 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





NOTHING | BETTER 


FOR WARMING 


BATH AND BED-ROOMS 


THAN THE 
TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE 


and Heating Drum. 


ONLY $3.50. 
Warranted Not to Smoke or Smell. 


B, E. DIETZ, $4 and 66 Fulton ot, BY. 
W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
ranch Warehouses: 
al 87 John 8t., New York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, 
Engt 
















etc 
Sas 5 
them by the U Universal 
Bivision, at Paris, France, 
867; Vienna, Austria. in 
79 and Centennial Exhi 
bition. 1876. 





STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 






oa 
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WILLIAM A. DROWN & C0, 


UMBRELLAS 


For Sale by the Best Dealers. 





FREE TO BVERYBODY! 
A Beautiful Little Book for the Asking. 


By applying personally at the nearest office of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (or by poste 
ecard, if at a distance) any adult person will be presented with a beautifully illustrated copy of a New Book, 


entitled 


Genius Rewarded; or, The Story of the Sewing Machine, 


containing « handsome and costly steel engraving frontispiece, also 28 finely-engraved woodcuts, amd bound 
im an elaborate biue and gold lithographed cover. No charge whatever is niade for this handsome book, which 
can be obtained only by application at the branch and sabordinate offices of The Singer Manufactaring Co. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO.. 
Principal Office 34 Union ‘Square, New York. 





Send for Price-Lists, 











WEDDING RECEPTIONS: 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIGTY OF 


a Oy eee Seed a 


ey. ne iy y 
*c es, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outfits of pecatea China, Stiver, Glass 
and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepent and Fulten, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





N, SB. ~ Reliable Waiters sent ina all cases. cases. 


NEW HAVEN 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS. 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sts, 
___s—«sNWEW HAVEN, CONN. 


1 1789. BACON PIAWOS, 1881. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1433 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 43nd St., 
New York. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 











COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


It is what every boy wants 
and what every man 
ought to have. 





" USE DEVOE’s 


-Brilliant Oil=/ 


DEVOE WE'G CO., M’t’rs, New York City. 





Send Scent stamp for Catalog 
List 





614 Washington 8t.. Boston, Mass. 


Sepeoes. 

















TheLatest. The Best. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
The handsomest and most complete 
LARGE ARM MACHINE — 
Yet produced. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS SENT 
ON APPLICATION, 


VictorSewing Machine Co., 


© © Middletown, Conn. ° | 

















free. 
cents. cents. 
J w N, 
19 Murray Street, New "York: 











BABCOCK 








A Sentinel that Never Sleeps. 
SINSPLE qa. 
EFFECTIVE! . 


8. F. HAYWARD; 


407 Broadway Net. t 


[xTINGUISHER | 






AND FORKS. 
CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAD. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA- COMPANY, 
46 EAST 14th STREET, 

S OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons Forks, Table Cutlery, ete. 





AMERICAN 
Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


for the Year Ending Dee. 3ist, 1881. 











INCOME. 

Premiums received during the year...... $220,787 26 

Interest received from Investments, 
MRamnOS, GO, 0... codec cccecceesjedecseccccsses 106,335 36 
$426,122 62 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Life Losses Pald............--+-ssecsesesssees $215,860 00 
Endowments and Annuities Paid......... 18,505 00 
Traveling Agents and Commissions....... 14,580 51 
Salaries and Medical Exeminations..... 18,726 00 
Taxes, Licenses, and Legal Expenses 17,677 03 
Printing, Advertising, Stamps, etc... .... 11,166 15 

Surrendered and Canceled Policies, Div- 

idends, and Notes Voided by Lapse of 
PCBs oc Batis oo UES 0p bud 609 da pap sed ode 220,763 17 
$524,227 86 

ASSETS JANUARY ist, 1882 

Mortgage upon Real Eatate...............-. $813,208 69 
Stocks and Bonds. ............ss-«seeees+- 1,085,088 00 

Real Estate, Offices, and Properties 
bought to seeure Loans........ .......... ‘772,050 04 
Loans on Collateral, amply Secured besees 211,110 00 
Premi Notes dby P = 807,680 15 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums. 18,470 87 
Cash on hand and in Banks................ 66,238 94 
Accrued Interest to January ist........... 97,452 13 
83,256,058 72 

LIABILITIES. 


Reinsurance Reserve at 444 per cent..... $2,380,378 00 
Death Claims not yet due............ ..-.. 62,220 00 





Sivz Swap Acrion, Prstou Grir Stock. CHoxe 
Borep. Errugr Brass on ParER CARTRIDGES CAN 


fata mene ee 


ALLE TWO GUNS—A Loapine SHOT 
RurLz. 


85 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK, 








WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK...4@c. per oz. 
4 96-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Sk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., wil) be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTEONG CO., 

469 Broadway, N. ¥.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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** Tue lsperexperr’’ Paees, Nes.31 sed 93 Rose Steerer. 


SUPERIOR GARVERS: 


Thirty-second Annual Statement — 











